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Na Bock, Wise 


there is a ſore of N. 

ceeſſity of a Preface, be- 
caule it loołs odd to slip from: 
aTitle-· Page to an Introduction. 


However, I didi not alone con- 


ſult. chat part: of ecency in my 
Reaſons for this By 
wid regand der i dee 
gib A3 Some 


a Dedit ation Pr prend, 


ice, but penn d 


5 


"ET; Whatever Advantages 


td The Price "7 


A 
Ss 


* "— 
CTA 


ſomething oupht"eo be. hic en 
: i ** ; 
» the Workin ek BY 


The Kind — — the 
Town : to the ho 115 


nick jo! ifreetteptctt: 


from the moſt. diſtant 4.4 . 
tho it was fwell'd but into three 
ata pretty hand- 
5 eme think that 
Gentleman «Library might be a Copy 
of no great Hazard'roa Bopkieller, 
and make an Edition oftpanicular 
Uſe and Service to Young Gentle» 
men, coming into the World. 
we have 
from Education, from Example, or 
Prerett, on our firſt Entrance ori 

the Stage of Life we mert with Ac- 
cidents and Temptations to with- 
draw us from Aſoraliq andi ſtand 

oc LS 2 | draw 


tothe" Reader. 
and a new Director to confirim us 
in Gur Conduct. Views of- Pla- 
ſure, and Tſtability-of Humaur: lead: 
8 into à thouſand Taconveniences,/ 
againſt w hich we ate neither arm d 
bye Pradentez Neaſon, or Continence. 


contain d in 


this. Treatiſe, I have put them to- 


L. r eee 
in a manner that may make them 


Je ful and Entertaining- TG this b 


end] as often as my Memory ſerv d, 
I haye interſpers d them with Quo- 


tations in Poetry, Examples from 
and Axioms that were in 


Fiftory 


Eredit wirli the Sages. of » Antiquity. 


The gay part of the World are 


ſo ſtartled at Morality, when mere- 


ly luch, when they think it is all 
d and crabbedꝭ and the whole Ko- 


- 


$a 


41 A 4 dry... 


3 


- 5 #_% 
. wy 1 
* = o 


2 


t gixe it 2 Petuſal, or hold any 
; 14 with. Book,.. _ 


pion mores Pleris” abſin 


. | E 


8 


fox. -daſtrafhion.; wich 
1 0 e ee 


roi Ga a en 
— 
i Aer . 


A ag rhe e. 
43 Gerti dues it aulcy _mellis flauggs, 2 = 


lays Licretias 3 at we anoint dhe 
Rims of the Cup with Honey to 
engage Children to drink up th 
bitter Nation; ſo I have labour d 
to humour the Sqqueamiſhneſi af 
the Times, ſoſten the Harſhneſs of 


Diſcipline and Duty, and give them 
down in à Vebicle, nen Alber and 


palatable. And to be yer the lols 
9 aud 9 my 


— 


- CAKE A 
70 the Remier 
Neules, The al along end -4uour's 4 
rather toretammendthan; infor, and: 
con el chax oblige; for, gf Mog 
ſieut Brigere"with, much Modeſty 
premis & ro his Book, What Fbave- 
wYittth arb a wel (0 MARIO ms + 
ofe ate M LA 1 54% 
ave neither* ci "Autry 
Suffcient ti gal me for töte. 


* feel e 411 0 et- 
d t to e 15 9 


ig VE all ele 
2 wo) RESP, a Cuftorr, 1 
real la the Lo» 2 

Rai th uld! 


10 hat” 18 
yy take pit new: 12 

ſt Wi the 1K Rope * about Ys: 
3 h he Was to.be ſtrang- 

1 & did not carry his Point ;. 1 
8 U dg ſuch aGuatd and adDeſence 


iy e Laws, that 5 but 6ne- 
| New- 


New Fer Ip cb 
1 Ade 


4 5565 Penalty, 


the W. will 2 1 * Il 


r 


[7 The Profece 


than two 


Had. che. pre: 
ſcribing Ru es orality non 


ſtood on the ame, „Terms 


Dang, ſhould; h ave, been, 1 
e 0- 


uy 

owever L tho Id he ve 

ecaule, e 4 I 

all anon more particularly ob- 

75 I have intruded but Me little 
hel); I Jia! have: injur d. 


0 poſicion, an di reg1 
| good 208 Pi Pan go ord Del; of 25 


De 100 


No: haps 


ry, Lam at the. Stake an 


ſubmit Word the ee =, Be By 


Rigour, on Fal th eg ge 


Being to an Impotence 9 


ment, and want of Power in! 4 


ture, to, diſcharge. My, "BER wh 
more. W 


2"; OV $i ''D 
7 ; 1 
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10 r Ra. 


To make this Preſace of che 
Uk intended i it, twill be neceſſaty 
-I ſhould enter into a particulatDe- 
tail of the following Eſſays, and 
prepare the Neader for what he is 
to n from each Oe 


Te " Excellens Mr., 
Loch, tis well known, PL, 
has: communicated; his 
Thoughts at large on the right : 
ways of Education, gh the Methods 
£0: be purſued by Parents in the 
\ Tuition: *. their Children in eve= | 
ry! Ciccumſtance chat may affect 
their Iafaney. As it was impoſſi- 
ble for me to improve upon what 
this great Man has writ on theſe 
4 Macke I turn d my Views another 
way. have made it my Buſi- 
| nn ew * the Care of Edu 


cat ion, 


* 


oO et © We WO I CY er eee 


_ ww. 


ou Profece 
cation is oſ the higheſt Moment] that 
it is the Duty of Parents to give 
their Children as liberal a one as 
their own Abllities will allow, or 
dhe others Capacities were ſuited to: 
Phat. che Miſcarriages of Men's 
Lives were chiefly owing to the 
Want of Education,and that a Neg- 
Ee ol this ſort is an - Injury to 
Poſterity, as well as an aer o 
Or: immediate ine. x . 5 4 
öde M 2 7 Bun Mon! Wat 405 1 
aa nn In this Seftion 1 1 
= 722 | F-ondiaroin 'd to ſhew, 
that Nuture is emithd 
andthe beſt/Capatities-irrprov'd by 
Learning; and the 0 


| Knowledge > 
Books : Thar this E-udition poſſe 
us of Advantages for Lie, refines 
our Enjoyments ; elevates our Con- 
ver ſation, and makes us more in- 
-. ion | timately 


—_— — ”" UND 2 —_ as - "th. 


tothe Reader. 
timately acquainted both with our 
own Beings,” and our Obligations to 
Heaven; Aſter this I have been 


ſomething particular on the Cha- 


rafter of true Learning, the Adapting 
of Authors to a Genius, and chat 
the Spirit of a Clafſick is to be 
ſtudied as much as the Conſtruction: 
That there are neceſſary Cautions 
to be obſerv d in Reading 3 leſt We 
debanch the Mind by furniſhing the 
nder ſtanding: That tho Language: 


look into Men as well as Boos; 


and conſult our Manuers, equally 


with our Imtroyement; that too 


much Schalarſhip may be throun 


away on Perſons deſign d for Em- 
ploy ments, in which it is nut re- 
quir d; but that Learning and Ac- 


compliſhments cannot be t 


are the Keys of Sciences, we muſt 


oo Uni- 


ver ſal, . 


1.5 


T be: — ang 


— 


n ver ſal; Where a Mam has a Fortuge | 


do make 4 Figure, ha 2 indo- 
; ROO of the World. 


| bo vhs aan kan 
22 5 Nl f hit Force of Faſbion, 
A4 and Propriety of Hreſo; 
the Extravagancies of  Foppery 
they rus the World into, and the 


Civiliies and Peference that are paid 


to Appeunmer: E liave here ſhew'd, 


that che original Deſign of Cloaths 


vas for Mar tification and not Pridez 
that a Man of meer Outſide is a 
contemptible Animal, that chere is 


a wide Interval betet uſticity 


and Foppiſbneſs; that the Quulitien 


- the Mind are preferable to the 
Laſtre of Habit; and that if our 
Shechtftaricess Are large, Charity 


and god * ſhould employ 
idr the 


\ 


} 


Wat ne Equipagey. (peaks. a con- 


| ol | 


AS OS ᷣv IB. OS ld . one ↄ i a . ST 
| ; — 4 | 2 : . 


t ity Reale 
the Surphs: 1 our Wealth, and 


tale us off from Prodigality, and 


vain Expences. That knowing ng Spi- 
rits Will. always diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Merit and Faſbian; and 
that to ecpect to be valued for A 


out lile, an, 


188 2 
beg 120 bfis 


A These, t yo yo 


in a large k ope ol Mat- Cie, 
ter 3 Ac begins Wich GUN . 
fſhewing, chat the Faculty of in- 
terchanging our Thoughts by 
e, as. ong of the nobleſt 
1 pegs ot Reaſon-3: that chere is 
— gti the Spi- 
9, whereby they are 
vnd into Societies; that Diſ 


ra 


courſe, produce improvement and 


ties 


La ai, and chat the Frau 
to 


* 


Sobtuper dt proceeds ro\6autior: 
againſt che fatal Come qutnces of 


| the C0 190 


Friendſhip; . 
getzerälty ure unde Oro 
curreuets. (Hente” it palſes to a 

„ee Oran? 


req;uit d % — 


he Pyeare 


+ tien our Being ol are endud with; | 


were: 3 te be buried in 


4 Faſh; Conperſation, wo, ſet oli 


nences of cormt Copa, apainſ® 


which weare/tobotroWAllMatices 


from Senſe, Reaſon, ny our Edu- 
cat; thar f. Nan is. jadg ꝗ by 

y he kteps; that's $41. 
Companiom is tontWldus, ahd thi 
we canner be to prudent and del 
Ubtrate im our Clibiee, as the moſt 
ſation ds 40 Werne 


Definition of F 
re Effe, 


and le kütt 


—— 


* Nn of- | 


the Exiors, Viets, 22 Imperti- 3 


mop oo es Se.. 


=, 


2 Ws 
* 


ol ſuch an iaion 22 mak 


gins witlr la Reptooſ to tao early 
Paſſions, . gentle luxectiur 


on of Love, and 


FFP ²˙·;rwä OE ̃« K¶ê— * wm %m , ²—— Hb. ooo 
b | | ; ' 


60 — 


3 0 


We 2 to he: * — 4 © 
Nature ations, ant 

vok d to, rey rue Gt 
of Chu. This — 4 


agaifiſt the Cuſtom of Addreſſes of 
Gaflantry : Enters inttla Deſeriptĩ- 
diſtinguiſhes it 
from 2 Paſion ſounded on Appe- 
tite and groſs Defires., That Court» 
ſhipe are generally very Faulty an 


1. 115 their 


— 
* She and Stmmments, our 


and worship d as Goddeſſer than 
pPhbiſued- as mortal Beauties; that 
hence young Ladies are bete ty d 
into Marriage, and then diſap- 


y did not expect to meet. That 
© Men of Ran by criminal Purſuits 


_ debaſertheir — aro Ja- 
_ noceriee; and Iniamy and 
Diſhondur ico Families; chat hos 
ching vught x0 be held 2 
but what Naturę it a ſelf ſhould 


that there ate ſcate any Actions 
| Sneak Man of common g0⁰ 
Morals, : which do: not make a 
part. in the Compoſition of a 
bright Man of Gallantry: that a 
compleat Gallant „* 


1 


Miſtreſſes rather ahr 4 chan td; 


Bk by 2 Change of Behaviour | 


us to think ſo; and yet 


K a. eee OO CCNOOY 


ks. wal e a0 ont. ada. 


=” 


>< 


- 


"45x £5. 
8A 


that Reaſoſi ſhould be the 


* 
X. 


GE AEST BERSST Gas 


2 
of vut Conduct; and Standard of our 
At; and Gallantry conſiſt in 
NMagnanimity, an 42 of doi 
great and good Offices, and 
Pleafure in ene our r 
and drawing them out to light 
the ety WT Wit 75 ig 
BAY ne . Noten £ 
a his Chr er begins N 
to treat ha begins n oye 
110) Views, as a Forti - yrs bs 


tds Gl Goal, and an Inclination to 


Honeſty. ke takes Notice, that 
Juſtice is 450 Cement of the World; 
that all Sccietits ſtand upon 
Baſis, and that ho Advantage chu 
countervail the Loſs of Honeſty; 
that we owe Laws and Statutes 


more to the Diſponeſtyñ than Weak- 


le of Mankind; that would peo- 
Won ple 


The uber 


mains dries e = | 


ther 
conſider ants 940 755 py 
that tho it he a Pringiple different 


om Nelgion, Ter ie prodaces the 


* ets; that Men who!are 
Fa nd Honour, Are f 


a moſt profligate Nature; that 
rue Hanaur is, in 2 great, Mea- 


fare Fortitudes which. is 2 vigorous 
and enter priring Virtue, that Want 


2225 Action 


by any Mehaces: Nut that the 
\ Notion is abuſed by thoſe, WhO 
place: che whole: Idea of FIbnaur: in 
4 king: of Erital Conrige a It. chen 
gat on to diftinguiſh trur Honmaur 
that miſtalen Courage, and ex- 
rn into and inveighs againſt 
the txecrable-Baſhion/of Dutbing x 


| olg 1 | how 


- 


© 140 BY as. oe, ney 62 ie ads 


COS —& 


Pre 27 


vs 


red Unbbitanizrof friih 


ih Rea, 4 
how is puſhing our ſelves into 
che. ph f G 'offendad Deity, 
fating the Lait ot the Land afide; 
and concettitiiig Kurbür ah; it con- 
cludes that it is/ mort Noble h 
Pardon than Refant ;\char true; Hy- 
tr] is always: With Tuftice 
Hamanity; and Cobtag, ge muſt 
bebleaded with Fortitude, 40 bave 
mote: in it nan Force: and Darin 
be male ir blanke. IV 1 

90 D Se K 21 
This Section takes 
Notice; that che World = — 
have alen up ai iver- 88 
Falls ad 
Imperfectious, of 'whith-they-arc 
innocent; that kae ian 
atkward:[micacion of what ſhOb,j 
be; cafic and natnral; and expoſes 
out e 


— — — uu O- — — CG —— — 


N 


1 To 


tation to Judsſiry; fhewi 
Providence has fo: contriv'd;1it, 


Quality, haters a had ones 
e modem content to ble 


hich, e baer, 


is 25 Offenſive, | 
3 SAL? zwe 8. 0. "2 


0 A 
| HOARY 4 * bis Seen i804 Pew 


nerab: Invective apainft 


Of Ialeneſs. 
Nai Jdlaneſe,: angan;Exhore 


£4.15 <6 1 tf 


that dur dai Food is not to be 
procurd{without; Labour zt hat e vrn 
che brate- Creation are engag d in a 


ann laborious 


> Ch > md 
„ „ A; 


7:-qhat 


5 ble ga L 
_— = wy 
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LY 
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_ an. a . 


T4 
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Can 


2 


to the Ren. 


Iakvrious wah ol Life, and Byſi- 
ae is abe Preſervation oſ their He- 
ing; chat chere fore eyetyc Animal 
| place Aa to whom 
KKeaſen opens 2 large Field of Af- 
Fairs, which other Greatures-are-not 
| capable of. That the Hume 
Species only complains of Time 
hanging heavy, NMho may exerciſe 
chemſehyes in the unhounded Pur- 
ſuitꝭ o Knowltdgeand Virtue; that 
- InaRtivity has this: Jacopyenicace 
 attending:dt, chat ſeiean he Jde [ 
- andilnmajent togetkerz tl Exer 8 
ie is :negeſſar i even is plain from 
the Cuntexturt And Auatom prof the 
Body, Which requires Motion\ ſor 
its Preſervation, and that nothing 

on much ſhews the Neßleneſriol the 
Seulzilas that its Felicity conſiſts in 
Aclien. That Lurury * : 


D 19 054 


ES Y THE SS r SST HP R- 


| that if we w 


| ben nie 0 our — 15 


98771 3 coils Imo Find * ae 


of Envy, 


— 


The" Preſace 
fieſt debilitated our Nature, and 
zuld give our: ſelves 


the trouble of a little ow Sk 


J ＋ 1 


EſaY Ax, of 
. 


IH 


This Canter is em. 
oy 3 out the 
Ne and a 
Aeining it to be _ 
Pleaſure ariſing ſrom ſome 
"Advantage in unother; that it is 4 
Fire made up of 77 and Ma- 
tice, fur 1 the Force of Cool 
"eſs, wittain d and che Meaſure Bf 
"Happineſs abated; that the 'Bxer- 
-oſe of it Fire Sand) the Breaſt 
that cherifhes' it, and all' his N- 


Th flows: from: — Ta 


1 


cover d 


ton Reader. 

cayer'd ind Htkers That che 45. $ 
horrente oH denotes a. great 
Mind, where only generous Emu 
lation, is entertain d:. That ſince 
Frevidence has given the leaſt of 
us more; than we could pretend te, 
we: ſhould remember that we are 
libe rally dealt w ith, and not be 
troubledoto fee another in a better 
Condition: But reflect on Envy 
as: Compound, of Impoteuce and 
Malice, as 4 Quality that will prey 
on our Eaſe and. Satisfaction, d- 
Sate us tothe World, and ma ke 
ut miſerable : cc owr/ives. (ui bas 
55 2 MW 26 abate wenig 
This Chapter in the ngy k- 
feſt Patt is lexell q at the Berra 
Wola, fer complaining 74 Save 
_ of being anten d in Times, and yet; 
they have mararhan theykpowhnw, 
i ſpend. lr. glances, in general ar 


ANN 4 | the 


—— — 


a . 1 — — — *. 
5 —— — — 
„ — — <—_— — 


if. Hi aa beg e ** 
ſo creations, and in the Bois falls = 
the Abſurdity and fatal Conſequences. | 
| of Gaming. Thence it phoondty | 
| ro advance, that of the Diverſions 
Ef Life, there is none ſo proper to 
Fl up its empty ſpaces as the 
reading of uſeful and entertaining 
Autbors, and employing our Dead 
| anactive Hours in Improvements 
by Stady, and Purſuits) ef Rub. | 
edge; and here it takes occaſion; 
to remark that out Studies ſhould 
be kept within the Compaſs of Uſe, 
and kale; that there are I- 
pertinent Studies, as well as Imper- 
tinent Men; that it is not readin 
much, or haſtily v which turns to 
count, but the Choice of our Au. 
thors, And bade 65 hem. le | 
concludes with adviſing chat We 


ſhould read one" Lipe an w es 1 
155 , 


31 a 2 


TY "Sm » 4 Aa VEE. 5 Reo POT 
TON, | 
9 - : — * — - : Rt ak. — — 2 9 * * : N 2 itt. af oa 8 hs. . 2 2 A = 


ta the Realer. 
Bool, take a Survey of our Acłi- 


oni, and make an — into 


wehe c e 
Anh ino rant 018 N al 


2 This Section takes * ue 
Notice; that the Vice ae, 
of C ovetouſneſs enters 
deepeſt into the Soul, of any 


ther Vice; thatit is dcoberd in in 
the e and Effects it has 


on the Perſons tainted with it; 
that it overthrows Morality, Hb 


nour, and Conſcience, and ſacrifices 
every Regard to 4: Greedineſi of 
atnaſſing Wealth; that all the Mi- 
veries — little Practices that are 
committed, flow! from this Spring, 
and debaſe every Degree and Con- 
dition of Men and Fhings:hlence 
it paſſes to the Fol) 2 

and Anxirtiss of this Paſſion; abd 

concludes with a Reflection, chat 


the 


"The Preſare 
Gas bundnde on'which we hold the 
Gods of Fortune :ſhould be a Cir- 
cumſtance to νι us from Avuricr, 
as they are Talents only intruſted 
by Heaven ; and theiefereiwe are 
t Lobi er alte *the Stewards 
of the | Almighty; and not ren 
che L "Deſign of His I 31792 

fit b N — 2 Io, 
| | This 0 3 cart ies 
e that muſt imply 
its Contents an ſmective 


Kſlay. x1, 
* His. 


on this Vice; which is unworthy of 


4 Gentleman and a Diſgrite to 2 
Ebriſtias, | It complams of the 
Want of Sincerity aud Fry and 
a prevailing Cuſtom of Diſſimila- 
tion even in the Courſe of our 
common Converſation and pro- 
ceeds to aſſert that 697 3s ſo much 


Miſchief and Meanneſs in the Practi- 


_ ces of Falfbood, that we ſhould hate 
5 S E it 


- 8 a; N. & 


. 


cke Reid. 


it above all things." putſues the 
Faculty ol Lying in itg Conſequences 
and dev. fgraces.uc;brings ori tlie 
Perſons wilo indulge themlel ves in 
an Habit of it; 1. thence runs 
intq a juſt Eutomium on the Charms 
oÞT; eee le And con- 
cluddes) wich a fort: Direction how 
we ſhould. keep our private Life 
unexceptionable, and neither have 
our 3 lyevat Stake, nor 
our Names be recorded in che Ne 
| 1 Ons! z oi 05 (3 
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This Section takes 97 
Notice, that Mit 3 e 
Hunde axe Qualicies o | 12114 

ſo much Engagement, that all 
Mankind are more or leſs Pre- 
tenders to them. It proceeds to 
2 general Deſinition of Wit, and 
inſers chat good Nature is more a- 
a 1 8 
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_ giecable.iq Conyerfation, becauſe 
Mit is too generally: inperted, and 


dip dim: Nullen, or Prophane- 
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Is traces ſome of the gene- 
ral Errars,and:takts notice of what 
is term d Falſe Vit; thence it goes 
on to ſſie w, that Judgment is yery 
Eſſantial ro the Regulation of Wit, 
and gives fome:Rules ſor out ap- 
3 it in Diſcoutſe and Com- 
pany : Thence it falls into à ſhorc 
Deſcant on Anoar in Mriiigs and 
Comer ſation; lays dowit, in what 
it ought to conkiſt, and concludes, 
that as no mien ſhould be 
00 conſcious of his Vu, ſo neither 
ſhould he fa too hard in purſuit 
of ee 0 il; An bo 
ll 10 MITE $16 fl „4 
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Cenpam z. it proceeds, to enter Cas 


the Advantages. reſulting from a ge- 


—— 
our Htemgeranct im Drinking, from 
npuntunitirs orſthro Conplaiſance. to 


tions againſt it from its being 
Breach of our Duty, 'from-;its im- 


firing our Conſtitutions; dethroning 


our. Reafon, and throwing us not 
only into, Abſurdicies, but Acid 


of its Conſequences,” the Atgument 


is. tum d into an Emmination of 


nerous Liquor us d with Tempe- 


berrays us to Crimts, ox Jadiſcretions; 
on 4 Want of being our on 

aſters, and reſigning our Conduct 
to a Complaiſance with Company. | 


This Section in its by XVI 67 ; 


opening takes nd Ag dcn. 
tice, that Marie I feln 5 
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"The Preface 


5s deſcribcd as the State capable f 
che ghet urg af Felicity; a, 
Poſitive Ich ted tp a: bmſtant 

Sckne Uf as much dalight as but 

Being is espable dt; that we ſhould 
Tonffder ita G. vf tht 
ateſt⸗ ines in. Bie, and a 
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tk with tos müch Reverencs and 


Wins more ffah Appetite td be cont 
5 Ifat/mionys2:Wetatedts 
Wake choice Ga Cum 4 Corpaniony for 
What: wWe kae, for Life, andt it 
Will be de lde to have ſorme pre - 
Mis Fegard to her View, hdl 
Trang? Perſon, tand War engl 
iche e ach ot; Diſgraer 10 d. 
tail bit 2 Patni y 3"if \he has not 
Sue ſupport her 'Beanry, the 
wy Lamps ef Gonſtuncy wil hurn ut 
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man 
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ange ef Condi wercaie: 
Deliberation” That thete is fonie 


toi Reader; 

are upon the Decay; if ſhe have 
not ſome perſonal Charms, the At- 
tachment will ſoon grow werk-: 
And if there be no Proviſion ſor 
Eaſe of Fortune, there is but a poor 
Foundation for Tranquility of Mind. 
It aſterwards runs into the Praiſe of 
Conſtancy, and recommends. it as 
a irtus maſt eſſential to this State; 
condemns Marriages only ſtruck up 
for Augmentation of Fortune; enters 
into ſome of the Errors practis d 
in Marriage, and lays down certan 
«Rates introductory. to Happineſs 
-cautions us particularly of giving 
way to Jaalouſie, by which all Joys 
are extinguiſh d, and Liſe it ſelt- 
made inſupportable; and chat we - 
on our part giye no room to haye 
our Cnſtaucy call-in Queltioa. 
vv dn: to Got orifl "ods mai 
dl de gu elgigdaf 21nd f his 
VI | | 


Tie Preſuce 
ple. Thie Chapty begin 
"Of: Religion with a Complaint of the 
Numbers there are in the World, 
who, from a Fault in Education, 
and a pernicious Habit of Liberti- 
nin, have no Notions of the Dignity 
of their Souls, or of the Divinity to 
which theyowe their Original; that 
ſome are over-run with Ineredulity, 
others with Indiſference. It then pro- | 
Ceegs to define Nelgion;to inculcate 
the great Dutj of it, and to inſinuate 
the certain Advantages reſulting from 
it. That Religion muſt be conſt- 
der d under tuo Heads, as com- 
prehending what we are to beliene, 
and what to practice. It chence 
goes on to ſett out the Differences 
betwixt walking in Faith, and Neu- 
fon; and the Poverty of ont Views 
ſrom the Direction of the latter. 
It afterwards inyeighs againſt the | 
IE and. Folly | 
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Folly zof: Htbeiſm," qeid/expoles that — 2 


_— indiſereet Superſtition in their 

true Colours, -confutes ſome Argu- 

ments that have been rais d againſt 

the Being of 'a'Deity,” and the in. 
Jer wo "ob | Providence; takes 
off the ſuppoſed Huſte nity of * . 
Aion; and (hews — it 1 2 only 
Gurb to Tempers of npioty, 4 
ſtriction om Prophanteteſs;” and a 
Check td Haie and Immorality; 


but chat where our Iaclinutions and 
Rea - 


our Fleaſures are bounded by 


lou, Honour, and Morality, Reli- 
union and Com- 
r Cocie 123 


gion; is a chojce 
une ahe Lift of 
the Retef: of our Solitude. 
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Man can be guiley of, den 
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FP lee Prop df. Muntbto think 
ill lot. all. Men, and after wards to 
utter ſuch Sentiments in Scandalonss- 
Erpreſfons zu chat e would never 

_ - bien, c9,4yurieus; Reports, if we 


. Mere gor doubefull our own Cha 


3 390i Rood. in need of being Ho- | 
fended from aſplea of 33 that 
en our. Neigbbaur 43That gas) Cen- 
 ſotigns e 
MA per vetſeen our Boſomm, 
Which will not —.— diſcern half 
du oa Inperjetiions..:: That De- 
Fadi 888 make A Man 
: ang.chated by Company, 
| Hut t a candid Diſpoſition g ives 
In ove; Nelprci, and "hang 
That there is a certain Proximity i in 
Voice and Virtus, and theickdre; in 
| ee e mbltimehoul. 
1 that come neafuſ ta the 
TO of che — aharts 
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| to the Reader, 
over · come the Spirit of Derraction 
in us, we ſhould ſeverely examine 
our own Actions and Conduct, and 
ſee v hat Levities we have from Na. 
ture, and how many more we have 
contracted by Cuſtom: And that we 
ſhould account Backbiting, Degrad- 
ing, and Detraction, Vices too mean 
for Men of Honour and Principles 
toi thinꝭ of, much more to Practiſe. 
us Nn Meith dus 0! gowesh 22 


This Chapter begins 

wich a Deknicion of Talaue f 
Latacity, which is 
an exceſſive Intemperance of Words, 
That irs the Vide of T#kative Per- 
ſons to have their Ears flop'd to 
evkry thing elſe; bur their own Im 
perimences : that wereGurrulity cura- 
ble in. Nature, great Tulters would 
be broke of that Faculty,” by ſex- 
ing the unaaſineſs it puts their Hearts 
4 


under 


The: Par 
ankes ha. ſhould be mortified by 
£ heObſervation;rhacchiirDilcourle - 
is ſeldom heard with Attention; that 
they render Speech both treuble- 
ſome and 1 z moleſt choſe 
| they think to gratify, arc derided by | 
thoſe whoſe Effeen -covet, and 
offenſive to ſuch whoſs' Friendſhip 

they ſeek. It then proceeds 0 
— ſome Rules, whereby we 
endeavour to curb this Frailiy; — | 
concludes that a Canſttaint Rom 


| ſaper aT alk, does not imply that 
we are to be ullen, or morofely Silent. 
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ENI . ThisSedunindae- 
Fr art Seeley. duces: is ſelfoas a 
aft Sequel. to. cher Former be- 
Sauſe it is ſo ſrecquentiy cninciuenr 
W. ich it, andi into u hich Werofren 
fall, purely ſor a ſupply; of mütter 
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It proceeds to (er out che Charade 
ol this Species of Impertinents and 
to ſhew, that there is a ſort of Cu- 
5 1265 which, by its ſtudious pry- 
ing into the Evils of Mankind, 
ſeems to be a Diſtemper of Euvy and | 
I Nature. It adviſes, . that we 
turn the Point of our Curioſity upon 
ourſelves, and our Affairs; and we 
hall within Door had matter enough 
for the moſt laborious Engairies at 
then preſcribes Rules for the Cure of 
this Jeſ picableHumour, and teaches- 
us to , againſt an linpertinence, 
| rhe C — are not e 
09 Sf n Logen 
8 This Chap ter begins to 
few; * ſteals . 
into the Heart, more im. 
Tae and covens i cfelf, x un- 
r more Aiſguiſes, than Pride 3 that 


it is, originally founded on Self 
Kun Love, 
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Tope, the moſt intimate and %- ' 
parable Paſſion of Humane Nature; f 
that it argues too high an Opinion of | | 
out on Excellency; tho there is \ 
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no Temptation to it from the Ri- 
. flection of out Being i in General, rr 
upon any comparative Perſectioen 
' whereby one Man may excell ano- a 


ther: That however as we are not to 
be boncettedl or pre ſumt highly on the 
Poſſeſnon of any Advantages? lo nei- 
"ther are we to be ignorant of our 
Talents and Virtues. lt touches on 
the Odum of Arrogance and Ofen- 
e Bewege ea die 
notwichſtanding, when a Generous . 

and Prudent Man may be the Sub. 

jon ol his own Diſcourſe: Aud upon 
this 278. takes õteafton tobad- 
| Vance the wet and ge 


ifes pf M- 
Ae, an enters ona View of on 
oppoſe ite Characters o Pride and E- L 
It mility, 
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mile Reader. 
mility. It chen examines our moſt 
r for Thoughts of 
He which: are: determin d in 
— g. NoAlry, and Power: And 
pas, + thisTopick wich a ſhort 
"Enumeration of che principal Incon 


Vmenrer ol it and d. Mal, N that 
we Gen to be-proud of ſap» 


porting or Characters in HNelgion 
and Morality;of doing our Duties to 
God and dur Ne. — 
above la Rkcen i ch may te 

our Nutute, or make us liable — 
a Cenlure of Water en Foly, 
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the utmoſt we camtope 333 


for in this World is Co 
tentment; and of we aim at anything 


hig her, wwe ſha | meer with nothing 


but Grief and Diſappointment i: That 
Wer grows = ſo much from 
the 
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due Prgſace 

the force of Calamit y, as Reluctance 
of the Mind in heating of it. That 
chere is no poſitive Nati of Sereni 
wm Liſeʒ and yet chat v e ſtruggle 
; Change, create to our ſelves imggi- 
nar)Wants,'and imaginary Satis facti- 
ens; that this as ungrateſully to a- 

£v/e\ Proyidence, and be induſtri- 


bat to arrive at 
 exodriite our Deſirrs, andimgnlate a 
Levity of Aſinil'; aſſume a Conflancy, 


and be above Fortune, make a right 


Eſtimate of theWorld aud eurſelves; 


Aid be neyer awaious for the future 


nor uneaſie at che Preſeut. r 104 
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EſyXXILLOf This hapter is ſpent 
Conveniences of Retirement, and the 
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oully picking out | Occaſions! to 
quarrel with it, and torment ourſelxes. 
cement we ſhould 
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Objections that are rais d for making 

sche leſs general: On the firſt Head 

ve are told, that: it is a ſort of daß 
to wearied Nature; that to live hid- 

a 4, was never but Joſe and plea- 
ſant ; and chat it is à Satisfaction 
to live free from. common Cares and 

the laſection of comm: Evils 
and that it gives us a larger Oppor- 
tunity of exerciſing our Reaſon, and 
devoting aur ſelves to the Almi hbty; | 
Amongſtithe0hjefions it if tar 
tedgthar-cho'; Solitade promiſes fair, 
yet were it tty'd in its fartheſt Ex- 
tent, we ſhould quickly change 
our Opinion; that Happineſs was 
imptacticable without Scuixty, even 
in Paradiſe; chat: it gives uo mach 
. Leiſure. for Reflection, and ſhews 
4 a Man the Poverty:of his on Na- 
| ture; that we fall into Retirement, 
when e are diſguſted at the World; 
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id is a agnating our Figour,\iextins 
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trary to the Inſtitution! of Nature 
renounc in g S orirty, andi cutting 
ourſclves off rom a Poſibiitey of 
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mn: no ne gail lo yin 
FILL This coneludingChap- 
5 i ter; like the ſomerꝭ ex- 
n rc:01patins vn the Benifits 
Audi Inconveniences of Old Age. That 
it is chat we all deſirè to arrive at, 
and having attain d, are ag ready 
to / complain oſ as our greateſtMiſery. 
Ona one hand we: fand it is a State 
vhich makesus guilty of a Forward- 
ny, to be diſpleas d upon little occa- 
ſions; and ſeſpect Contempt where 
it 5 — us 12 ; 
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reſt wo much upon the Privilege of 
our Vears; makes us incident to 
varice and ordidneſs- ſs of Foul, and 
wo 1 C beſt, Wen. we have 

2pacity\to:cngoy! it. On che 
a= hand, we ſee Reſpect and De- 
ference” iid to it, and a peculiar Ve- 


5 00 taught by Nature, enjoyn d 


by y Relgion,and made good by Cu- 


that iti is re as Fee 
markable for 185 
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off che Eſſays contain'd in this Volume, 
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ng there are m —— pal A 2 — 
tinted of in each Cher, which Tcould 
not eaſilyparticularizein thisCompen- 
dium: I have taken care to inform the 
Reader, of the principal Heads, and the 
others can loſe noparc of theirEntertain- 
ment by not being fore para remains, 

ing of theLanguage. 


that I ſpeak ſomet 


That the Reader may not be ſurpriz'd 


to meet with frequent Paſſages, which 
his Recollectiom tells him be has elſe- 
Where found, I think it behoves me to 
avoid: the Odious Imputation of a Pla- 


| Hats and confeſs my Mart more a Col- 
lechion than a Compoſition. The labour. I 


Rad my don Centimes expreſs d in 
Leould have given them, has exceeded 


a truſting alone to y own Ditto.” And 
Iba ve hopes therefore that if the matter 


have convers d with Plutarch or Seneca, 
Collier; Or Brapert; har Tha ve alt 
With Biſhop Hall, or turn'd avet Vo- 
Humes of Titlers and Spectators to 
Reighten their Entertainment. 


N, be enn c ious; not withſtand 


have taken in turning over Author, to 


of rugping chem into Periods, and 


pleaſe, it. will nam hem reproach that 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Sz Viog, the other Night, in the 

Company of ſome Ladies of 
a Polite Converſation, and 
= the Mixture of Sexes turns 

ing the Diſcourſe upon the 
Railly of each other; the 
birisk Florimel and her witty Aſſociates ran 
bard upon the Men's want of Conduct. Ce- 


ladon wh: was the moſt induſtrious Ad vo- 
_ cate for his Party, with an obliging Smile 


1 T Air, ſaid, I — hop d the 
* B Ladies 
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2 Introduction. 
Ladies now would not give his Sex the Op- 
portunity of retorting that Reflection upon 


them, ſince their. Conduct, in every Stage 
8 Hr to be regulated by their Librarye 


That if the Advice to 4 Dagbter was too 
compendious to reform all their Errors, 
yet Toree Volumes of Advice could not fail of 
_ correcting every faux pas. Florimel eaſily 


perceiv'd the Malice of Celadon's Meaning, 
and ſtriking in with his Irony, told him, 


She was not ſo partial to the Petticoat, but 
that ſhe would venture to. confeſs ſhe be» 
hey'd, that many a Female Reader of thoſe 


- Leſſons of Morality would till, through | 


Indolence or Miſapprehenſion, remain un- 
d, and ſtick to the darling Indeto- 
rums of frail Nature, Cuſtom, and Faſhion: 

at ſhe wiſe the ſame Learned Lady,who 
had wrote ſo happily for her own Sex, 


would have 4 244 ſome few Pages on 


thoſe Lordly Creatures, who Fes in the 
Advantages of Nature and our En- 


dowments, think themſchres W 3 the 


Guidanee of Prece s: That, for her 
. She had no ſich e ated Notz of thei 
_ Capacities or Oeconomy; had ſeen em Car- 


as weak Woman; qo believ'd; could 


prove 
them as muck the rage wy E l hs: 16-9 8 
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Men are but Children of a larger Gromth, 
Our Appetites as apt tochange as theirs, | 
Aud full as craving too, and full as vain: _ 
And yet the Soul, ſhut up in her dark Room, 
Viewing ſo clear abroad, at home ſees nothing; 
But, like a Mole in Earth, buſie and hlind, 
Works all her Folly up, and caſts it outwards, 
Jo the World's open View 


Ciladon here interrupting her Progreſs. in 
Quotations, told her, Frailty was ſo con- 
ſpicuous and Epidemical, that he did not 
care to put her to the trouble of further 
Proofs; nor had any thoughts of entring 


into a Debate with her, to aſſert the Men 


free from Faults either in Conduct or Prin- 


ciples: That he would rather chuſe to im- 


each them of Infirmity, but that it might 
fear'd, the Proſecution, would ſooner 


| harden than convert. Not that he diſpu- 
ted, but, by artful Methods and apt Inſinu- 


ations, Virewe, Prudence, Juſtice and Condult, 


like the Mechanical parts of Life, might 


be taught and made. acceptable. ... That as 
only a dull and impenetrable Ear conld find 
no Charms, no Senſation in Aaſiet; ſo 
only Abſence of Reaſon, and ſtubborn Igna- 
race could reſiſt the Harmony of Pirtus 
feelingly recommended. For that Liberti- 


niſin which ſome wild young Fellows, for 


B 2 want 
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4 Introduction. 
want of more happy Education, miſtake for 
T.iberty, ſubjects them to harder Tyrants 
. - than their dreaded Tutors and Maſters; 
even to their own Vicious Inclinations, 
-which, as it were, break looſe upon them. 
EF The Caſe is very different with Men of 
F - Senſe and Solidity; for, paſſing from Mino- 
nity to Manhood, they alter not the Go- 
© vernment, tho they change the Governour. 
In the room of the hir'd Inſtructor of their 
Youth, they entertain that Divine Guide 
and Governour of Human Life, Reaſon; 
under whoſe Subjection alone Men are pro- 
. perly ſaid to live in Freedom: For they 
only live at their own Will, who have lear- 
ned to will as they ought; and that Free- 
dom of Will which appears in unconſtrain- 
ed Appetites, and unreaſonable Actions, is 
| mean and narrow, and accompany'd with 
much Repentancdee. MY RG 
_ ©**Moramel, perceiving Celadon to pauſe here, 
took the opportunity to tell him, that his 
„ Declaration had, in her Opinion, all the 
Force and Vigour the Subject requir'd ; 
that he, who could manage an Argument fo 
well at random, without the Aid of a pre- 
Terib'd Theme to regulate his Diſcourſe, 
muſt be capable of improving his Ideas, 
when directed to a certain proper Head; 
that ſhe thought it was the Duty of ſuch a 
Man to attempt the Reformation of his Dege- 
* l nerate 
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nerate Ser; and ſhe hop'd the Company 
would join with her, to lay him under an 
indiſpenſible Obligation of aſſuming that 
| Office. "SIE | 
| _Celadon bluſh'd and bow'd at theComplt- 
ment, but was. abſolutely for throwing off 
a: Task, which he knew muſt be very trou- 
bleſome to himſelf, and perhaps no lefs 
diſtaſteful to the World; he told Flori mel, 
he was loth to ſuſpect ſne meant to banter 
him fo gravely ; but that he rather fear d 
ſhe had entertain'd an Opinion of his Parts, 
which he was ſatisfied his Performance 
could never anſwer; aſſur'd her that his 
Talk was like the wild Notes of Birds in 
the Woods, that could never be brought to 
any regular Muſick: and declar'd, as a Fe- 
male Hand had ſo excellently gone through 
one part of the Deſign, he thought it would 
be Inſolence in one of his Sex to attempt 
its Counterpartz which ſhe might perhaps, 
at her Leiſure, comply to proſecute. _ _ ] 
_ © Florimel again interposd here, and told ⁵ 
him, that neither his own Modeſty, nor the - 
' Uncertainty of that ExpeQation could ex- 
cuſe him; that ſhe now ſpoke the Determi- 
nation of the Aſſembly, who had elected 
him Speaker in the Cauſe, and that no Fine 
could be accepted to diſcharge him. from 
bi 4 the Service: that therefore further Denials 
12 would be uſeleſs; their Sentence was pe- 
a 533  rewptory, 
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6 Titroduflin. 

1 remptory, and his Rhetorick expected on 
i! . "thoſe Topicks, out of which be could 
j1 Trike the moſt Profitable Leſſons for Human 
| 4 . Life. e be 1757 210 "Eo / 

| Celadon found *twas-in vain to cavil at 


Ss their Reſolutions ; but ſaid, It was very 
I! hard he muſt ſtand condemn'd, when the 
f Evidence on his fide had plainly brought 
im in not guilty: | However, if he muſt. 
ſubmit to the Sentence without Appeal, he 
ſhould expect the Liberty of offering, ſome 
Terms of Compoſition, which muſt be ad- 
mitted in his Favour : He had heard that 
Diagenes ſeeing a Youth devour his Victuals 
too greedily, gave his Tutor a Box on the 
Ear, and that deſeryedly, as judging it the 
fault of him that had not taugbt, not of 
him that had Not learnt, better Manners. 
J have very ſtrong Apprehenſions, conti- 
ud he, that 1 ſhall deſerve the Fate of the 
ankward Pedant, The World, will be ſo 
utle improy'd by, my, Tuition, that the 


La 7 'S 


Blame will naturally fall more upon the Im- 
Potence of my P. eipline, than the 
vity of my Scholars. But if I muſt aſſume 
the Plaloſeber, and, like the AF in the 
Proverb, carry Myſteries; depend npog it 
that I. will make my Burthen as ligh 
| Lame: never put my ſelf to the troublli 
ommunicating my Thoughts in new 


— 
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guage, whenever I can recollect the fa 
ö 2 Notions 


— 
4 
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Introduction. 7 


Notions better expreſsd to my hand; but 
tranſplant the Obſeryations of the Police 0 
to make àmends, as often as I can, for my 
own Imperfection. And I ſhall expect this 
further Indulgence from my Audience, that 
having receiv'd the general Heads of things 
they would ſupply the reſt by their own 

Induſtry,” and make their Reaſon and Me- 
dens the Guides to their Invention and a 

ovement. 

or People ſhould look on the Diſcourſe 
of others only as a kind of firſt Principle or 
Seed, Which they muſt take care to cheriſh 
and increaſe. For the Mind, ſays Plutarch, 
requires not, like an Earthen V. ſel, to be 6154 
; convenient Food and - only will in- 


; me L a Deſire o ledge, and ar- 
dent ſs. as os; nt comes 


to Dres Fire, if he ſtay too long warm-- 
ing himſelf with his Neighbour , often- 
times diſaypoints his own Buſineſs ; ſo the 
Man that comes to be inſtructed by another, | 
if he think not himſelf oblig'd t to ſet fire (if 

I may fo call it) ge en Invention, and 
exert his own Faculties, he may get the 
Name of a Proficient, as we get a- Colour 
by litting by the Fire, but ſhall neyer diſ- 
0 the Darkneſs of his Underſtanding by 
beg ire of Foreign Provepts. 


NB 4; The 5 


8 Introduction. 

The Company fat fo ſilent and attentive» 

that Celadon began to think he was already g 
turn'd Declaimer; and, ſtopping ſhort 

with ſome Confuſion, begg d leave to with- 
draw, and furniſh himſelf, by Contempla- 
tion, with the Materials he ſhould want in 
the Diſcharge of that Office they were 
pleas'd: to impoſe on him; having promis 
that he wonld endeavour to oblige them 
with all the Diſpatch in his power, and 
that they ſhould not long expect the firſt 
Eſſay of his Performance, which he deſign'd 
to lay out on the Subject of Education. 
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the Advantages 


. ment, as 25155 
or Miſcarriages of a Man' 
Life, are in 4 great mea» 
ſure dependant. on it. Tis 
the Pues therefore of Parents, to infuſe 
to the untainted Youth early Notices of 
7 ice-.and 2 com that ſo the . poſſible 
v antages of ood Parts may not take 

an 21 turn, nor be peryerted, to baſe 
and unworthy pur poſes. It has been the 

| Compariſon of à celebrated Author, 25 1 
_ ns Marble in the Quarry ſhews none f 
"its. inherent Beauties, till the skill of the 
Poliſker. fetches out the Colours, makes 
the, Surface ſhine, — gere. Ore 
narmeatal Cloyd, 8 ot and Vein that runs 

5 the Body of it: So — after 
The Rane. male, ny it works upo onus 


wat: 
- 
* 
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fo Education. 
noble Mind, draws out to view every la- 
tent Virtue and Perfection, which without 
ſuch heips are ver able to make their 
Appearance. is the want of Education 
A rivate Anjory: alone to the neglected 
but the Publick likewiſe in ſome 
degree ſuſtains a Prejudice from it; it 
is an Evil, that as it Tant 8 3 
andi defraud hoſe P 
lons, who, 55 aden pnlry & might ob 
an eminent Figure i in their *eſde&ive Poſts 
of Life * Fer if, we will trouble ohr r ſelves 
to look round 'yith imparti Efes, we 
ſhall be convinc'd; that there are, indeed, 
bot vety'"few: 6 whom Nature te $47 heck 
tmkind;” that! they are ndt capable uf 
Hiving in ſome Science or other. There 
5 2 certain Byaſs towards Knowledge 0 
Dy eyery Mind, which may be ſtrengt 8 
And im provd by proper. Applicatiogs 
OY mul be then the great buſi of and 
tn of Parents, to ſet the 1% fight; 
that on all 5 it- 9 be dliſpos d 8 
conſent” to nothing; but what may 
ſuitaple to the D nity en and Zrcelency of 
A Rational Sa As the difference 
de N e 1 and Abilities o 
| kein e t6 Klei 1 Ace 
W 55 we axe reaſon to 
p 9 75 "to be. had 0 


donclude, f 


. .infiguate his Arguments more 
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g early; which Mhalf i in- 


Heat 250 ves 00 fs After. For when 


they do well or ill, the, Praiſe or Bleme 
will be laid there; wt when any 
is 998 e e ye bo 
: at 
5 1 1 Falrdie fy: ts 
This very aptly Urne llt e 
man 
Law-giver, as r Dy Plutarch; © ® He 


the Story of pr y the 
oy (0p two. e the Ame Eitter, 


& 18 1 5 1 8 e wa 


Bip. 12 5 og, n of the Peg» 
of what great AL 


885 155 ls of Practice der of whol- 


i 15155 Inſtructions and Precepts, was 
the traſnment, of Virtue: in the Clo 


ef His Harangue he told them, that t6 
3 - 


ee Fully, he 'would make an Ap 
ce their” Senſes, and Tet them ſee a 
« monſtration of his Words, by Exainple's 
pon this the two Whelps were order'd 
» 8 into, the Hall, and there 
was ſet down to them «Dil or ebe 


ments ande live. Hare. 0 the 


4 Dogs immediately, (as he had . 10 


6 ies, upon, the Hare, and the other as 
« greedily runs to the Fragments; while 


«.the People were muſing and racking 
their 


5 — 4 - oo, 


Education. 
nf 2 Brains to find out the Moral of 
«© this. odd proceeding : This, ays Ly. 
10 curgus, is purſuant to what I before tol 
3 4 Tau, for ſee theſe Whelps do as they 
« were bred ; and tho? they are both of the 
ſane Latter, Tet. the diverſity of Breed- 
ing hath made the one a good Hound, 
. and the other 1 Curr, good for no- 
< thing but to lick Pots or Diſhes. The 
Ns .of Nature and Habit are the ſame 
Species, as in an Human Body. 
What well nie i from a Colt, 
proves not calilygoxer le by the Ride ne 
And are not.. the wildeſt and moſt 110 ft 
Beaſts, made tame and bronght to hand by 
Induſtry? . Touth is the proper and only 
ſeaſon for Erudition; and if it be neglected 
then, t will be too "late, when Maturity 
n 1 Mind {ubborn and un 


itt equum tener docilem cervice mays * 
re viam, qu4m e Ehen, K ip 2 
43 Horace. 


The Jocty trains the 22 „ Hora! 
1 Jet ſoft 5 . e breeds bin te Fo the 


| The Wi, mee when rl Hal he learn ds fo. 
A. — , nom range. o'er 1 
5 er 3 
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hats 13 
Nom, nem, vo mx with VITTUOUS Rules 


begin; 

Suck boly Precept now, and free from Sin, 
_ What e bp the Veſſel net, the Iv 
. "At es % 

i — Ae; is. 4 be 2 obedient bon 
Diſcidline, and pliant to Reaſon, while it. i is 
yet tender, and eaſy to be bow dd; but if 
we ſuffer ill Principles to get ground on 
Infancy, Vice to debauch, or Paſſion to 
pervert Reaſon in that unguarded MF | 
when we have once _ an ill 
*tis à fooliſh Expectation to promiſe ge 
ſelves he ſhall prove a good Man. Shall 
we wonder afterwards to taſte the Waters 
bitter, when we our ſelves have firſt 
'poiſon'd the Fountain? 

lf our young Ones labour under any 
Infirmity of Body, Nature knocks at our 
Breaſts, and all the Fears and Affections 
of a Parent are alarmd to remove their 
Uneaſineſs; if their Cheeks but fluſh, or 
Pulſes beat high, we are immediately ap- 
prehenſive of dome Feaveriſh diſpoſition; 
and ſhould we not have as watchful 
Eye on the Torments and E e 
Sallies of / their. Souls? Shall, we let per- 
nicious Habits take their Courſe in Youth, 
and flatter our ſelves that as Senſe ſtreng- 
W and Judgment grows rige in N 

oF 


"TI 


Leaſt 
Precepts we can give them aan Folly 
or -Immorality ? "Tis a Suppoſition moſt 


ah Bein 
they Will correct in themſelves the faulty 


Indulgences of their childiſh Years, or at 
de better ſeaſon'd by Age, for the 


Erroneous in jt ſelf, and fatal in its Con- 
e 71 

lis Will to che Rexſon'of others when 

ect g wil ſcarce hearken or fith- 

i 0 his ownReaſon, when he is of an 

Age to make uſe of it! And what a kind 


an fich an one is like to proye, 
e, to foreſee.” But could we admit, 


that this happy Chang e might be effected 
at approachi Maturity ty, ſhall we dare ts 
promiſe our ſeſves Life to that day, and 
that Heaven will ſpare us purpoſely on 
Earth, for this Siege Reforma- 
tion? 1 cannot rbear” thinking we are 
ſubject e wherewith;''#s 


"Duogenes Latrrins tells us, Empedocle ne 
the” People of Ag , Adificart, E 


ſemper vitturos ; gemo in By 
rity That be 10 W404 bel rg in 


52 85 as f they were to dye on the morrom z 
boron: . Houſes, 457 "They were to 25 


do erf, -our” CI- 


Th a 10 ir aud 'Intemperance,” and 
make them ſharers in alk our Extravagan- 
ces, as if an Hereafter woüld he to 


he chat is not ud ke ſub- | 


4 | 


in doofe points; but we rear up thtjr Seal | 
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ſuch extraor 
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Ehenwb. | 15 


and laclinations to Virtue and good Man- 
ners as ſlowly, as if it were {till too ſoon 
to begin the Structure. It would not be 
amiſs in this great Duty of Education, to 
liſten to the Admonition of Pythagoras; 
che rue 78 lachend Tvs See- 
do las J Saby. *Tis your Duty 10 endeavour 


| "at Increaſe in your: Generation, becauſe. you 


ought to. leave behind you thoſe: t that may .reve- 
rence and reſpect the Deity. 1t is not a Praiſe 
to increaſe our Species in Number alone, 


if we cannot make our Workmanſhi il 
Value: Capacity, good Senſe, and at 


And. commendable inherent, Qualities = 
may be interrd in the Baſom of the Party 
that poſſeſſes them, and entirely loſt to 
the World ; if the benefit of Education and 
proper Knowledge. do not come into their 


Relief, dra w them forth from Obſcurity, and 


make. them as extenſively mſcful as Natne 
rſt eſign d. For what Man is not con- 
Rl AED. - uſeleſs. 8752 tho Fed has 
ev 0. ma ies, and ever 
ig Fore, when he n 

ders at his De he leaves. a World 


which is not like to miſs him, and {ugh 


Numbers to, ſupply his pry & 

Hu 9 | Pg ſo. 9 depends upon Ela 
- ext, care, ſhould be 72 — to form 

Haren to the Principles vf Religion: The 


'Byas ſho Ft right at rſt. and the 
Th * . 7 Mind 


16 Education. 


Mind P epoſſeſvd Nas it were, for the In- 


tereſt of Virtue. This is the way to ſmooth 
the Paſſage to an happy. Life; to reconcile 

Appetite to Reaſon, and make the Affecti- 
ons more manageable afterwards. For the 
Motion is ſtrangly directed, and the Bent 
taken from the firſt Impreſſion : And Cuſtom 


will make a good Practice as eaſie as a Bad 
zone: For as in Childhood the Memory 
is ſtrong, and the Body capable of Appli- 
cation; fo as yet the Mind is not over- 


charg'd with Cares, the Power of Intereſt 
is not grown up, and the Baits of Plea- 


* 


fire” hang ſome what out of fight They 
are unfeiz'd” by the prevalen 5 of Habi 


and the Infection of ill 58. 
Vice, if we may beljey 


bo 
2 
14411 


runs up to ſeed ſo early in young People, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to keep them 
from the Ipreading Contagion, if we will 
venture them abroad in the Herd, and truſt 
to Chance or their own Inclinations for 


"he choice of their Company: | Tis V- 


tue which is the hard and valuable par 


to be aim'd at in Education; all other 
Con ſiderations and Accompliſhments wech E 


give way and be poſtpon'd. to this. It 

the ſolid and fubſtantial Good,” we” fiould 
labour to implant and faſten in thi Os 
and never ceaſe till they haye attain d a 


any. oa erty: - 
It we | "the general 
Complaint, ripens fo faſt now a days, and 


vi4 5 : 
--- true 
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Education. 17 
true Reliſh of it, and plac'd their Strength, - 
their Glory and their Pleaſure in it. Al our 
Acquiſitions by Labour, or Traffick ; our Lands, 
PDoſſeſſiant, and every thing, are ſubſervient to 
Firtue; fays Saluſt, in his Proem td Caraline - 
| Que homines arant, navigant, edificant, virtuts 
omnia parent. Sed multi Mortales, dediti ven- 
tri, atque ſomno, indacti, incultique, uitam ſi- 
cut i peregrinantes tranſiere. quibus profecto, con- 
tra naturam, corpus volupt ati, anima oneri fuit. 
Forum ego vitam mortemque juxta eft umo : quo- 
num de utraque ſiletur. But there are a 
number of Mortals, who, being abſolute- 
ly refign'd to Luxury and Lazineſ, without 
Learning or Embelliſhments, ſpend their 
whole Lives, like Travellers in a Foreign 
Country, without being known or taken 
Notice of. To ſuch Men as theſe, contra- 
ry to the Deſign and Inſtitution of Nature, 
their Bodies have been all their Pleaſure, but 
their Souls a Burthen and Clog on them, 1 
look on. their Lives and Deaths to be much 
the ſame; as both are the Objects of Silence 
ITis ſcarce to be doubted, I think, but 
the very Spring and Root of Honeſty and 
Vertue lie in the Felicity of lighting on a 
* Good Eduration; the beſtowing of which, to 
the beſt of their Power and Capacity, is as 
meumbent on Parents, as the giving their 
Children Food and Raiment. And can — 


n 


* 
: 
N © oa 
„ * * 
1 


 Etneation.- 
Man profeſs 1 5 fa Father, and pretend 
to Fondneſs and Paternal Affection, that 
only uſes his Child as a Play- thing, makes 
a Farce of Boyiſh Converſation, brings him 
up to Pomp of Habit, Nicety of Diet, and 
a Series of new Pleaſures, ſwells his little 
Breaſt with Pride, and Expectations of 
what be is born to; yet neglects the impor- 
tant part of his Kindneſs, a Liberal Educa- 
tion ? Should we not accuſe: an Husbandman 
of Lazineſs or Ignorance, that did not take 
care to. prop up his feeble Plants ? Should 
we not reckon him a weak Man, that kept 
a large Sum of Money by him, witho 
turning it to Acconnt or Improvement? 
and yet too many Fathers there are, that 
ſo love their Money beyond the Intereſt of 
their Children, that, ſeſt it ſhould coſt em 
more than they are willing to ſpare, they 
rather rear them up in a cheap Ignorance. 
How can ſuch Men deſerve the Names of 
"Fathers, who are more copceri'd to gratifie 
"themſelves or Friends; in Trifles or Senſu- 
ality, than to have their Off- ſpring neceſſa- 
rily educated? Crares, the ancient Philoſo- 
pher, was wont to ſay, That If he could u- 
niverſally be heard frum an Eminence, he would 
male this Proclamation thence, What mean you, 
Fellow: Citizens, "that you thu turn every 14. 
10 ſcrape, Wealth together; aud take ſo little 
£ e, Children, to whom one day you muſt | 
28 | "NY relinquiſh | 


Education. 19 
relinquiſh.it all ? T hoſe Parents do like him 
that is ſolicitous about his Shoe, but neg- 
lects the Foot that is to wear it. This In- 
dolence (not to give it a harſher Title) 
in Fathers, proceeds from that prevailing 

Diſtemper of Avarice, that makes them 
ouly. conſider the - preſent Moneys they 
ſave by this frugal Impiety z without hav- 
ing any diſtant Views to the fatal Conſe- 
quences reſulting from their ſparing, but 

unjuſtifiable, Conduct and Oeconomy. The 
firſt, but certain Iſſue of this Neglect of E- 
ducation, is, that the Youth: becomes the 
Mark of Publick Contempt and Deriſion; 
The Follies he cannot, by the bare Force 
of unedified Nature, ſmother or correct, lay 
him open to the Obſervations, and thence 
malicious Detractions of Company: All 

their Wit and Envy is employ'd to ſound 
his Want of Underſtanding; and when 
his Weakneſs has betray'd him to the Ene- 
my, they, moſt ungenerouſly inſult the 
Wretch, and make him a Tool to their 
Pleaſure and Raillery. Whoever, ceFtain- 1 

1y, would with Seriouſneſs peruſe the Saty- -Þ 
rical Character my Lord Rocheſter has given ; 

of an unpoliſh'd Country Eſquire, would firm- 
ly reſolve to make it his Endeavour to pro- 

tect his Son from deſerving the Laſh of 

ſuch tyr·- 3Houpgh.” c ane 
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| In Eafter Term, 5 
. young Maſter's Worſhip: comes to Tomy; bs 
From Pedagogue and Mother juſt ſet free, 
Type hopeful Heir of a great Family, 


That with Strong Beer and Beef the Gunry 


rules, 
And ever ſince the Conqueſt have been Fools. 
And ſtill with careful Proſpect to maintain 


That Character, left cro Joel F the Strain 
| pur __ the Buoby- breed, his | Friend's 


' 4 cl 2 of his own to be bis Bride. 
And thus ſet out 

With an Eſtate, no Wit, ne a 
' The ſolid Comforts of a Coxcomls Ti r 
Dunhill and Peafe forſook, be comes doe 
8 Turns Spark, learns | to be Lewd, and 


done. 
2 _ 


It may be dude an Obſtreation of ene 


ry few| Exceptions, That your Raw Un- 


ral Pr f, and a Rule which admits of ve- 
Kn 


d Youth is ever fond of aſſuming 
acter of a Fine Gentleman; but he 
pants after only the Bravery and Outſide 
of their Compoſition ; is affected with the 


Charms and Freedom of their Mein, and 


apes it with an aukward but difſblute Gal- 
Jantry. From this acquired Fop, he ſtudies 
to make himſelf a Rate; thinks”tis fine and 


faſhionable to frequent Publick Places, 
i: where 


oung Wife, 


1 1 


Education. 78 
; where Men of Reſerv'd Notions and Prin- 
7  Ciples decline being ſeen. Is ambitious of 

ſeeming to know the Town, be converſant 

with Gallantries and Extravagance, gleans 
the Hiſtories of Romantick Intrigues from 
Coffee-houſe Converſation, and puts them 
upon the next Company for his own. Yet 
tho” he talks with all the ſpecious Informa- 
i tion, he is this Woman's Cully, and the 
| Sharpers Bubble. If of a timorous and cow- 
ardly Diſpoſition, perhaps he is onely im- 
otent in Vice, and a vain Affector of be- 
ing thought Wild; if he have the Seeds of 
Daring and Reſolution in his Soul, he ſteps 
boldly into Enormities, and is only afraid of 
$ being accounted Sober and Preciſe: Eſteems 
all Religions Duties, Superſtition and Prieſt- 
craft; a Modeſt and Virtuous Behaviour, 
Stupid and Simple; looks on Morality, as an 
unmanly tye on his Temper ; and that it is 
a Diminution to him, either to be careful of 

his ownFame,or his Creditor's Wants. Thus, 

thro' Contempt of a ſound and orderly way - 
of Living, he precipitates himſelf into Rio- 
tous and Servile Pleaſures. Then will thoſe 
Parents dearly, repent, When it is too late 
to amend it, and vex themſelves even to 
Diſtraction for thoſe vicious Courſes of 
their Children, unto which their own Neg- 
lect hath. betray'd them. When they be- 
hold them ſquandring their Subſtance in 

CES ' Feaſtings 
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Feaſtings, ſhaking it off with. Rooks at the 
Hazard-Table, employing it to compound 
a Drunken Battery, or laviſhing it in the 
Support of a Strumpet's Extrayagance ; 
while by all theſe purſued Amuſements of a 
deprav'd Inclination , they are only pur- 
chaſing Diſeaſes, riding poſt after Poverty, 
and running themſelves out, both of Health 
and Credit. Ws F 
One might be much more prolix in Enu- 
merating the ill Effect; and Miſcarriages that 
attend the Want of a regular Education; but 
let every Man's Imagination from this ſhort 
View, widen the Proſpect of his own 
Thoughts; let him conſider, in the Com- 
paſs of his own Acquaintance, who has been 
Faulty in 'this Regard; and then trace the 
known Conſequence of that Error. If not 
yet fo, let him in fancy make himſelf a Fu- 
ture Father; look with Deteſtation on an 
Omiſſion that brands himſelf and hisPoſteri- 
ty; and be aſham*d to train up an Heir to 
Bis Fortunes, whom the whole World will 
judge Imper fect, and but half- made. 1 
look upon a Viſe Father, like an Artful Pain: 
ter ; the begeting his Child, is only chalking 
out the Groſs Lines of his piece; Educa- 
ting him,is laying the Colours ;and the Man- 
ner of that Education, is the Strength and 
Felicity of his Lights and Shades : e 
boldneſs of his Strokes, and finiſhing Beau- 
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| ties, every one will determine of the Work 


man's Skill and Accuracy; by the want of 
Strength, or Deviation of Nature, they 


will as readily find out his Ignorance, or 


Careleſſneſs: This Image puts me in mind 
of a Story, not unapplicable to theſe defici- 


ent and unperforming Fathers. ' Tis ſaid, 


4 wretched Painter, ne Apelles 4 Picture, 
told. him wit hal, * he had taken à very little 
time to draw it: If thou hadſt not told me ſo, 
ſaid: Apelles, I ſee-cauſe enought to beleive it 
was anhaſty Draught : The Manners, and De- 
portment of our Sons, will be ſtrong Evi- 
dence of our Negligence incultivating them; 
and lay us open to the Reproof of every Ju- 
dicious Obſervator. = ; 
- Tis plain therefore, that a good Education, 
and regular Inſtruction are the beſt Portions 
we can beſtow on our Children, and ſuch 


only as can truly inrich them, and thoſe 
two afford great helps and aſſiſtances to- 


wards the attainment of Virtue and Fe- 
licity. For all other good Things are but 
human and of ſmall Value, ſuch as will 
hardly: recompenſe the Induſtry requir'd 
to the getting of them. We all might deſire 
to be. well deſcended, bnt *tis of our An- 


deſtor's Gonds, not our own: Riches are 


valuable; but the Goods of Fortune, who 

frequently takes them from the Poſleſſors, 

and carries them to thoſe that men: 
8 1 
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24 Education. 
much as hop'd for them: Glory is a Thing 
deſerving reſpe&, but unſtable; Beauty is 
a Bleſſing, but of a ſhort continuance; 
Health a precious Enjoyment, but eaſily 


impair'd; Strengh, a Quality of Deſire and 


Service, but apt to be the prey of Diſeaſes 
and old Age: But the inherent Poſſeſſions 
of Virtue, and ſound Principles, and thoſe 


noble Qualifications of the Mind which 


are 'treaſur'd there, by a juſt Inſtitution 
and habitual Practice, are not to be mo- 
leſted by Fortune, decay'd by Time, or 
taken away by the Tyranny of Acci- 
„ 0 OE 3G 14s 
- *Tis Faucationdlone that can mend Na- 
ture, and improve the Talents of that great 
Benefactrels. Has ſhe given us a compe- 
tent ſhare of Senfe and Reaſon? Edaca- 
tion carries up our Senſe to Wiſdom, and 
our Reaſon to Judgment. It is the Learned 
Alchymiſt that pur ges away our Droſs, and 


ſublimes our Diſpoſitions: That reads us 


Lectures of Uſe upon every turning and 
winding of our Actions; informs us in 
our general and particular Duties; teaches 
us to worſhip Heaven, to honour our Pa- 


rents, to reverence. our Elders, to dub. 


je& our ſelyes to the Laws, to obey our 
Goyernors, to love our Friends, to che- 
rim our Wives, be affectionate to our 


Children, and not inſolently injurious to 
(is; \ 4 


our 
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our Servants: It ſtrikes in with Philoſophy 


in many leſſons ; teaches us not to be over- 


Joy'd in Proſperity, nor too much dejected 


in Adverſity; not to be diſſolute in our 


Pleaſures, nor in Anger to be tranſported 


to a Fury that is brutal. 


But may it not be objected that the 
ref d Education, which is capable of theſe 


Advantages, is calculated but for One Claſs 


of People : That I have accommodated 


my Precepts to the Rich alone, and neg- 
lected to ſite them to the Children of 
the Plebean? I hope my Diſcourſe ſhall not 


be a Sufferer by this Conſtruction; every 


one is to conſult his Fortune and Cir- 


cumſtances, and with the Direction of his 


Country Adage, Cut his Coat according to his 


Cloath. If Some, thro' the narrownefs of 
their Eſtates, are diſabled from making 
the Advantages they otherwiſe might; 
they have diſcharg'd their Duty, in be- 
ſowing on their Children the beſt Edu 


cation that their Abilities will reach: I 


have not limited my Diſcourſe. to any 


rticular Method of purſuing it; I have 
poken as yet abſtractedly of the Matter, 
with reference to the Influences it has on 


the Mind, and as it may be the Road to 


lead Children to Virtue and Goodneſs. 


lt is therefore in every Parent's Power, 
of what Degree or Circumſtances ſoever, 
| | 'G | by. 
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by Exhortations and rational. Motives to 


Education. 


prepare the Breaſt of his Child for. the 
reception of What is Juſt and Right ; to 


reprebend, or encourage him according; to 


to the Variety: of Occaſions ; to make 


his Memory the | Store-houſe. of. Piety / 


and good Principles; to make him affa- 
ble and courteous in Diſcourſe. and Beha- 


viour; to keep him from Luxury; bridle 
his Paſſions, and reſtrain his Actions; 
to ſet Examples before him fit for his 


Imitation, and not debauch his Conduct 


by Patterns of Licentiouſneſs; to accuſtom 
him to ip the 'Truth, and to account 
it, as indeed it is, 2 matter of Religion 


o to do. i 


Theſe are Points, independant on Af- + 
fluence. or Straitneſs of Fortune; and ,where- - 
in Parents Will aſſiſt themſelves from their 
own Prudence, and propeilſity to Virtue: 
The Caſe differs as to that other Branch 
of Education, the giving their Children the 
Knowledge of Boots, and of the Libenal Arts 
and Sciences, which I ſhall comprehend un- 
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der the general Title of Learning. 
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18 Learning. 
I cannot conceive the Man abſolutely 
Compleat, whoſe Natural Endowments are 


not aſſiſted and cultivated by Learning we 


ought to have the ſame Mixture in us an 
all Occaſions, as Horace judges neceſſaryto 
5 Poet for the Compoſing of a perfect 
oem. ! | 


-—_ , 


Nec rude quid profit, video, ingenium ; alte- 
rim fic mnt Hook 
| Altera poſeit opem res, & conjurat amice. 

.; ſpeak my Thought, I bardly know 
' What witleſs * 8 . 
20 Each by it ſelf is vain, I'm ſure ; but join a, 


Their force is ſtrong; each proves the others 


: Hiend. 


There are Millions of Inſtances that E- 


vidence the Force of Induſtry and ne- 


ceſſary Application: I ſhall content my 
FIf with one Compariſon which is obvi- 


cus to every Man's Thoughts, and which 
to me ſeems applicable to the aug in 
hand. A Man's ground may of it ſelf be 


good; yet if it be unmanur d, it will con- 


tract Barrenneſs; and by how much the 
better it was naturally, by ſo much will 


1 it be rendred the Worſe, if thro? careleſs- 


neſs it be III husbanded. On the other 


_ fide let a Man's ground be more than or- 


dinary 


ö 


Learning. 29 
dinarily rough and rugged; yet Experience 
tells us, is if it be well manur'd, it will 
quickly be made Capable of anſwering his 
Labour. Thus a good” Natural Capacity may 
be impair'd by Slorhfilneſs and Diſuſe; thus 
dull and heavy natural Parts may be improv'd 
by Inftruttions and Induſtry. If Nature be 
not improv'd by ' Learning it is Blind; if 


7 


Leaning be not aſſiſted hy Nature, it is 


maim'd : And if Exerciſe fail of the Al- 
ſiſtance of both, it is imperſect as to the 
Attainment of its End. hs 1 L 
On my peruſal of Pr aro's Immortali- 
ty of the Soul, 1 could not help being af- 
fected with one peculiar Notion of Socrates, 
where he adyances, © That the Learning we | 
« acquire by Pains and hard Study is but a 
4 Remembrance and Recollection of our l- 


Ideas; that the Knowledge of them all was 


« implanted in us before we were born; and 
« if we were not continually forgetting te 


Knowledge of theſe Impreſſions, there _ 
© would be the ſame Neceſſity for us alway, 


4 to know them as to be born with them 
* For that the Definition of Knowing,is to- 


_ © retain, and not loſe what we hayelearnt; 


<« and the Definition of Forgetting, is the 


_ «© loſing that Knowledge, we before were 


“ poſſeſs'd of.” It could not certainly be 
amiſs as to our Improvement, if we could 
believe thoſe Principles true; if we could 
* 0 3 per- 


80 . "Lioerniny. 
Perſtrade our ſelves, that Nature had für- J 
nilh'd us with Vni ver ſal Knowledge,; which 
thro the Weakneſs and Inſolence of Child- 
Hoad we nary forfeited, and ſuffer'd to ſlide 

Fe ch. om our Memories: How care- 
Fully. ſhould we labour to retrieve the 
Knowledge of thoſe loſt Ideas, and re- 
furniſh 42 Souls, by Diligence and Study, 
with thoſe Treaſures, we rſt ow'd to the 
Beneficence of Nature? 

However, without wanderin 8 ofter ſuch 
Eccentrick Sentiments we need no ſtronger 
Incentives to Learning, than to know what 
Figures we ſhall a in the World with 
this great Accompliſhment... Let us but 
caſt our Eyes. «hay and-ſte how the 
Gentleman is improv vd by the Scholar: 
How, by the labour of a few Years of Eru- 
dition, he - ſtands dd of - Advantages 
that will ſtick by him to his lateſt Hour; 
What exalted Notions he entertains from 
it, of his Creator's Omnipotence and In- 
dulg gence * 15 What a wide N of 
Nature an r Operations is open d to 
his view! What 80 ounds it 8 of 
en by Delight! ls is his Taſte - 
of Enz Wenk refin d ! And how is he 
made capable of being Charm'd, and of 
Charming in his turn, with communicated 
'-» Knawleage | Nobility, Riches, State, and Su- 

premacy can * us a cuſtomary Re- 
19 ſpect, 


a” a 9 
. 


1 8 05 make us the Idols of an unthinking 
round; but Knowledge and Learning alone 
tecommend ys to the Love of thole- in a 

ſuperiour Claſs, who admire mote the Me- 
rits of our (Underſtanding, than the Ad- 
vantages of ourBirth and Fortune. Learning 
alone, of all things in our Poſſeſſion, is im- 
; 10 and divine; and two things there are 
that are moſt: peculiar. to Human Nature, 
 Wnderftanding' and Reaſen; of which two, 
the Underſtanding is the Maſter of 2 
"and Reaſon the Servant of the Underſtanding. 
"Theſe. are againſt all Aſſaults of Fortune 
d dre nale; not to be taken away by falſe 
Accufation, nor impair'd by Sickneſs nor 
enfeebled by Old Age. For the Under- 
ſtauding only grows Youthful by Age; and 
Time, which decays. all other things, in- 
creaſeth Knowledge in us in our decaying 
Vears. We may be plunder'd of our 
Wealth, defrauded of our Lands, and our 
Books may become the Prey of ſome ma- 
Ticious, Accident; but that Chance which 
rohs us of our . Zibrary,. cannot take from 
us the Advantages we have reap'd by our 
Prior reſort to it. Every Man of Reaſon _ | 
and Solidity muſt be touch'd with the 
agreeable Anſwer of Socrates, who, when 
Gorgias, ask d him, What his Opinion was of - 
the King of Perſia, and whether he judg d 
im happy? replyd, That he could not tell - 
ee ob A mhat . 
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32 Learning. 
what to think of him, becauſe he knew not how 
well he was furni i d with Virtue and Learning: 
as judging human Felicity to conſiſt in 
thoſe Endowments, and not thoſe. which 
are ſubject to Fortune. In a Word, Tearn- 
ing is. your, Companion and Aſſiſtant in 
every Age, Place, and Circumſtance; hec 
Studia adoleſcent iam alunt, ſenettutem eblect ant, 
ſecundas res ornant, adverſis per ſugium ac ſola- 
- tium prebent : delefFant domi, non impediunt 
foris.: pernoct ant nobiſcum, en. 
ruſticantur, ſays Cicero. Theſe Studies - 
_ "cheriſh our Youth, and delight our Age; 
are the Ornaments of our Proſperity, our 
Wis i and Comfort in Adverſity; they 
| leaſe us when at home, and never im- 
pede our Occaſions when abroad; they 
will watch the Night with ns, be our Fel- 
low-Travellers in the Road, and our A- 
muſements in the County. 
But to dyell no longer on the bare 
Praiſe and Recommendation of Learning, 
I will endeavour to make my Sentiments 
of Uſe, and explain how I would be un- 
ſtood, when I adviſe this Attainment : I 
mould ever heartily wiſh my Son to he a 
Scholar, neves deſire to. ſee him a Pedant ; 
de ſatisfied that he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his Apthors, but be diſ- 
Fuſted to find him eternally ſmell of them; 
GarJick and Onions are not half ſo nay- 


ſeous 


* 
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ſeous at ſecond hand, as to be rudely 
breath'd upon by a Retailer of Fragments; 
The Man looks monſtrous that ſtalks about 
likea walking Library, and is for ſpouting 
his Pagan Quotations on every Company: 
This is a Vice and Crudity of Learning; 
"tis plain there muſt be an Indigeſtion of 
Knowledge, when the Party is ſo oppreſsd 
with its Vapours : I love to ſee a Man that 
has Modeſty equal to his Capacity; that 
does not covet to appear like an Inquiſition 
on his Neighbour's Parts; that makes 
Learning an Embelliſhment, not an Aﬀetta- 
tion; and can be content to communicate 
his Ideas of things, without aſſuming an 
Air of Superiority over the Perſon to whom 
he communicates. | | 200 
The Choice of the*Tutor or Schoolmaſter 

is of great Moment to the Child's Improve- 
ment; he ought to he a Man that can read 
Tempers as well as Books, and ſee as far into 
the bent of his PapiPs Inclinations, as his 
Author's meaning: He ſnould know how 
to adapt the Claſſies to the Genius; and 
not impoſe Homer and Horace, where De- 
moſthenes or Ceſar's Commentaries would be 
more acceptable. We have from our In- 
fancy a particular Taſte for a particular 
Subject and Argument: If our Defires are 
turn d to Poetry, Virgil and Ovid will ſtill 
have freſh Charms; if our Talents lye to 
| C5 | Elo- 
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enen 
i loquence and Oratory, Cicero will make 
ſtrongeſt: Impreſſions; or if our De- 
light be confimd to Hiſtory, there are 
Authors of Purity, that may Feaſt our 
Minds with that Science. This is what 
the Tutor is to find, and practiſe on his 
Scholar : But above all, he muſt labour not 
to ſet his Scholar's Capacity on the 
Rack z or put bim on loſing his way in 
Livy, at an Age when he 1s only fit to 
- trayel thro? Corderius or eAfiſop. b 


Nor do I think we are to waſte our: 


Vonth at School only to learn the Con- 
ſtruction of Greet, or Latin, or any other 
dead Language; there is More requiſite, 
than Grammar and Syntax, Themes and 
Diſticks; Tam vita quam. Schole diſcere ne- 
ceſſe eſt, we muſt learn things uſeful to 
our Conduct, as well as to diſpute Me- 
thodically. When we once underſtand our 
Author's Language, let us endeavour to 
be Maſters of his Spirit; enter into his 
zenius, Wit, Deſigns, and Diſpoſitions 
them; enquire into the Principles and 
Morality he advances; and if Good, make 
them Standards for our private Imita- 
tion. Thus will Learning be uſetn] and 


wholeſome; our Improvement riſe gra- 


dually, as our judgments ripen; and our 
Breaſts be furniſh'd with Rules and Ideas, 
Noble and Practicable; and remote —_ [ 
9 . thole 
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thoſe er which moſt ſuit the Popular 
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"We ate dot only to'govern out Appe- 
tites in the Delights of Eating and Drink- 
ing, but alſd to enure them to a like Tem- 
perance in Reading; that while we make 
e of Anthors as Food, we may purſue 
at which is wholſome and profitable, in 
ſethings which we read with moſt Plea- 
fire. "For as à City cannot be ſecure, if 
hut one Gate he left open to receiye-the 
Enemy, tho” all the reſt be mut: So nei- 
ther can a Vouth be ſafe, tho' he be ſuffi- 
Ciliently fortified againſt the Aſfaults of all 
other Pleaſures, whillt he is without any 
guard againſt thoſe of the Ear. And by 
how. ich the nearer the Commerce is be- 
twixt the Delights of that Senſe, and thoſe 
of the Mind and Reaſon; by ſo much the 
more, when he lyes open on that ſide, is 
he apt to be debauchd and corrupted 
thereby.” ene d 
I defign this Caution principally in the 
feading of the Poets; for tho Poetry may 
alford ſweet and wholſome Nouriſhment to 
the Minds of young Men; yet it contains 
likewiſe no leſs matter of diſturbance and 
emotion to them that want a right Con- 
duct in the Study thereof. The Epicureans 


were ſo particularly prejudicd againſt this 
Scſence, that as they look'd on it * 
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I unprofitable but hurtful, ſo it was one 
of their Injunctions on their Diſciples, 
.  Timipare dyrady, dx dy mogr, neither to read, 


nor make Poems: Youth therefore here muſt 
keep a guard on. its ſelf, and be careful of 
being ſeduc d to their hurt, by that which 
affords them ſo much delight. For as 


Poetry many. times deſcribes by Imitation, 


foul Actions, and unſeemly Manners, and 
Paſſions; the young Student muſt not in 
ſuch 8 althoꝰ perform'd never 
ſo Artificial 


good; but give it its due Commendation, 
only ſo far as it ſuits the Subject treated 
of. For the Goodneſs, of things themſelves 
differs much from the Goodneſs of the Imi- 
tation of them: The Goodneſs of the Lat- 
ter, conſiſting only in Propriety and Apt- 
neſs. to repreſent the Former: Now the. 
Fiction and, Repreſentation of Evil Acts, 


when it widhal acquaints us with the. 
Shame and Damage befallingthe Doers, is ſo 


far from hurting, that it rather profits 
him that reads it: And Boys may be in- 
ſtructed by reading the Poers as they ought, 
to draw even from thoſe Paſſages that are, 


moſt. ſuſpected for Wicked and Abfurd, 


ſomething that is uſeful and profitable; 
EF as the Bee is taught by Nature to gather the 
| ſweeteſt Honey from the harſheſt Flowers, 
e ſharpeſt Thorns, Mr. 


and Commendably) believe 
all that is faid as true, or embrace it as. 
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Mr., Lock, in his Excellent Treatiſe of 
Education, ſeems ſo averſe to the Cheriſhing 
or Improving of a Paerick Fein, that he is 
10 Boys making of Verſes at: School: 
e thinks Parents ſhould, labour to have 
it ſtifled and ſuppreſsd as much as may 


be and knows not what reaſon a Father 
Can have to wiſh his Son a Poet, Who. 


does not deſire to have him bid Defiance 
to all other Callings and Buſineſs. 1;cans 
not apprehend the real Danger he iati- 


mates from Yerſification. Shall a Youth, 


becauſe he finds ſome Charms in writing 


pigram, or trying at an Elegy, in- 
ſtantly Rake bands with all Thoughts and 


Deſigns. of Gravity and Moment? Poet 


naſcitur, non ſit; is a Maxim, which will al: 
ways in my Opinion take off the Edge of © 


this Argument: If Nature have not ſtrong - 
ly turn d a Youth's Genius that way, if 
be not Born with the Seeds of Poetry in 
his Breaſt, he may with ſecurity read all 
their Works, and try his Fancy at every 
diſtinct ſpecies of Verſe, yet not be in- 


jur'd as to the Meaſares he is to take in 


Life, either from his Parents Preſcriptions, 
or his on Inclinations. / 

This great Man ſeems likewiſe to be of O- 
pinion, that Latin and Language are the leaſt 


Part of a Child's Education; I think Infan- 


cy can never be over-burden'd with too 
* * mag 
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nay F4 1 2. "nd that the utmoſt dere 
Wl d be taken to teach Them to Children. 
There is no Condition of Life in Which 
theſe are not uſeful to them, and lead them 
equally to the Depths of Learning, "or the 
77 Fr and more àgreeable Parts of No- 
* If this hn of. 957 Ft W's infy 
77 Jaboxtots, Men 9 
| W 1 pe 15 that Age 
ſtiled by the 10 as Tout? either 95 
canhot make It hv Opel ors ot Cho fee 
or if they do, they. find it impoſſible to 
ſevere in it. Tis to BA 9 9 1 
in by. Ou of of Langüages, te is {et 
e 


*Vſe wh ieh onggt n 


dend is confining to Bs Knowle 
o Wards, au Age Which Wants 9190 
to go further, nd for Things; tis 1 
the beſt” long the fineſt and moſt K Fell. 
able Years of one's Life. 

1 80 t and fo neceſſiiry * 4 Pobndstion 


cok never rightly be Hid, nk it be pen ; 


© Soul naturally receiycs every thing, an 

is capable of deep Impreſſions; when 
Memory is feld. quick, and fit for fray + , 
Dp the Mind and Heatt are void of Paſſi- 
ons, Cares, and Deſſres; and when thoſe 
ho haye a Right to diſpoſe of N 7 elign 
ns bor 1 "painful: Laby: am 
1 5 e nan uphber, 'of trüe 
n eat Number of _— 
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cial ones, come from the Neglect of this 
Practice. l k | « \ 4 Th "2 
| wages are no more than the Neys of 
Sciences, he who deſpiſes One, lights the 
Other; and there is a fort of Courage 
needful to ſupport ſome Tempers againſt 
the Scandal of Learning: They have en- 
tertain'd an eſtabliſſd Opinion againſt 
Learned Men; they won't allow them to 
know the World, how to live, nor to have 
any Genius for Society; and fo ſend them 
back ſtrip'd to-their Cloſet and their Books, 
As Fnorance is an eaſie State, which coſts 
but little Pains, moſt of the World fol- 


low it, and form ſuch a numerous Party, 


in Court, City, and Country, that the 
Learned cannot bear up againſt them. With 
many People Learning and Pedantry are Sy- 
nonimous : Nay, often when the rich Man 
ſpeaks, and ſpeaks of Learning, the Learned 
Man muſt be filent, liſten. and applaud ; 
at leaſt if he would not paſs only for 
Learned. een To elt Wi 

I grant that to take Meaſures wholly 
from Books, without looking into Men and 


Buſineſs, is like travelling in a Map, where 


tho? Countries and Cities are well enough 
dikinguiſh'd, yet Villages and private Seats 


are either overlook'd, or too generally 


mark'd for a Stranger to find. To be 
conſtantly in the Wheel has neither Plea- 


ſure 
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ſüxe nor Improvement in it. A Man may 
as well expect to grow Stronger by always 


Eating, as Wiſer by always Reading. Too 


much overcharges Nature, and turns more 
into Diſeaſe than Nouriſnment. But Books 
well manag'd, afford Direction and Diſco- 
very. They ſtrengthen the Organ, and 


enlarge the Proſpect; and give a more uni- 


ver ſal in ſight into things than canbe learned 
from unletter'd Obſervation. If they are 
well choſen, they neither dull the Appe- 
tite, nor ſtrain the Capacity, but refreſh. 
the Inclinations, ſtrengthen the Power, 
and improve under Experiment : They en- 

tertaia and perfect at the ſame time, and 


convey. Wiſdom and . Knowledge thro? 


Pleaſure. _ od e en 
I ôam not to learn, That the Poliſhing of 


our Underſtandings, whilſt we neglect our 


Manners, is of all things the moſt inexcuſa- 
ble; le may be too frequently ſeen, per- 
haps, that a Wiſe Man is not always a Good 


one, and that the moſt Polite Ages are the 


leaſt Virtuaus. But this may be attributed 
to the Folly of admitting Wit and Learning 


as Merit in themſelves, without conſidering 


1 A 4 


the Application of them. The Deſign of 
Learning, ſays an applauded Author, 44 ei- 
ther to render a Man an agreeable Companion 


to himſelf, and teach him to ſupport Solitude 
1 70 | ate, 


Learning. Ar 
ſtate, to (a ply. that Defeat, and furniſh him 
with the Means of getting one. For Learning, 
whether Speculative or Practical, is, in Popular 
or Mixt Governments, the Natural Source.. of 
Wealth and Honar. 

There are a Sett of Men in the World 
Who make it their buſineſs to under - value 
and depreciate every thing; theſe will. not 
want Sentences to the prejudice of Learm- 
ning: They cry, with a contemptuous and 
magiſterial Air, that It. uſually does hut im- 
prove what Nature endom d us with: that He 
that wants good Senſe, is unhappy in having it:; 
for. he has thereby only more ways of expoſing 
himſelf: and that He that has Senſe, knoms 
that Learning: is not Knowledge, but rather the 


Art of 'Vſiag Wo. OT fo ES > : 
I have one thing to obſerve, before I 
cloſe this Head; which is, That however 
great and Seryiceable a Qualification Learn- 
ing is, Ii is not of equal Service or Impor- 
tance to every diſtin Degree of Men. Tis 
ſcandalous for 2 Gentleman of Birth or 
Fortune, to know no more than he owes to 
the meer Light of Nature, the Information of 
Company, or Family Converſation.; But the 
Want of Letters and Politer- Knowledge is 
a very excuſable Defect in him, who, after 
he is once gone from School, is never. to 
have more todo with it as long as he lives. 
Can there be any thing more e. 
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1 wide, 
cat chat a'Pather'fliould waſte his Money 
and * Son's Time, 4 ſetting Him to. learn 
"the" Nom Lung 2 Wen at tlie lame 
time he . hs H for 2 Tale; Wherein 
8 having no Uſe of ' Latin,” fails 15 to 
1 rec 7 liche which be brought from 
2 ol, and which*tis ten to one he 12 0 : 
bor che i Uſage it procuf d him? J 
"it de betiey'd, unlef 5 952 "every ke) e 
2 "ls Ex: it, that a Child 
be ſtred 295 6 the Rudiments 
| f x Languay age, which he is never to A 
5 Cour ſe of his Life he is deſigned to; 
and neglect all the While the l * 
5 Ke Hau, and Caſting © Accomp 4-4 
are of great e in all & 2 
of Life, and nn, moſt Trades perde 
'neceffary? _ : 
2" 4 give my Son 3 Fortpte, ff 
cent to k en above the Afliſtance of 
4 Trade and Employmeat, to help out his 
ſubſiſtance; If he have enough” tb make a 
Figure, and be independant on the World, 
let his Learning and Accompliſneents be 
238 Univerfal, 'as Schools. and Academies can 
*Furqiſh bim withaÞ; But if Providence 
_ have placd him in a.lower Sphere, if he 
muſt toil and ſtruggle thro? the World 
For a Livelyhood eg Claſſick Learnin 
| "wil not be Ine Veſt tep to his Ad- 
* There are Arvinniens of 1 
4 6 meaner 
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meaner Nature will ſerve tim moſt; ſuch 
as will Tur him beſt for Buſieſs, and 
are requilite for a Man of Trade of Com- 
nere... [11:75 VIS OL 

I cannot ſhut up this Article, without 
a gentle Reproof to thoſe, who have been 
uch ſhallow-Proficients from a Libera E. 
-ducation, that they have only a ſickly Af- 
fectation of being 'thought Learned; «theſe | 
unedified Students will tell you, chat Books - 


are more inſtructiue than Travelling, and give 
vou to underſtand, that they are Maſters of a 


folerable' Library. If you are at the Trou- 
ble of inſpecting it, perhaps you may find 
the Collection large, not of choice and ſe- 
lect Authors: Number and Quality is t heir 
Recommendation, and if they are Gilt and 
Letter'd, well Bound and of the beſt E- 
ditions, no matter what the Ogio conſiſts 
of; for the Poſſeſſors ſeldom put them out 
of their Ranks, or care to enter their 
boaſted Library, but out of a Vanity and 
Ambition of hewing it. 

Others there are; who by an intempe⸗ 
rate Deſire of Knowledge, and unwilling- 
neſs to be Ignorant of any thing, are greedy 
of all ſorts of Learning, and Maſters of 
none; fonder of knowing much than know- 
ine well, and had rather be ſuperficial ſmat- 
rers in ſeveral Sciences, than to dive pro- 
foundly into any Single one: They evi 
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44 Learning. 
where meet with Maſters to reclaim them; 
are Bubbles to their own vain Curioſity 3 
and often by very painful Efforts, can but 
juſt extricate themſelves from the greater 
— ͤ ni an ents: þ h 
Others again have the Xey ef the Sciences, 
but never enter themſelves; they ſpend + 
their Lives in learning remote and uſe- 
leis. Languages: The moſt trifling Idiommt, 
the moſt rigiculous and magical Characters, 
Fur wag their Minds, and excite their In- 
duſtry; they pity theſe who content them Þ} , 
ſelves with their own Language, or at mo 
with Greek and Latin. Theſe Men read 
all Hiſtorians, and know nothing of Hiſto» 
ry; run thro” all Books, hut are not the 
Wiſer for any; their Defect is a barren 
2 of Things and Principles: But 
their beſt Collection, their greateſt Riches 
conſiſt in abundance of Words and Phra- 
en which they huddle together, and 
load their Memory withal, while their 
Underſtandings are empty and - unin- 
form WA e E 1 TH W 
In fine, nothing has done Learning more 
Diſſervice among the ſenſible Part of Man- 
Kind, than that indiſcreet Value, which 
Men of Letters oftentimes: put upon the 
moſt. trifling Parts of Knowledge ; that 
esp in the way of Seholarſhip, 
of, which Theophraſtus has given us a Che- 
9D IP. | racter, 
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racter, as it relates to humane Life and 


Affairs. Tis this that has brought ſo ill 


a Report upon Criticks and Criticiſm, and 


ſunk extremely the Value of that fart 
of Knowledge, which has been of ſuch 


excellent Uſe to the World, when wiſely 
_ employ'd. 


* 


O ſooner are our Yowng Gen- 
| tlemen diſengag'd from the 
Confinement of Scheols and 
| Univerſities, but they deſire 
do appear independant in 
| the World, to bave their 
Conduct ant A ange in their own hands, 
and to make a gare from their own Acti- 
ons and Appearance: There is now a new 
Formation of the May. begun, to which 
the Taylor, Minen, Perukemaker, and He- 
ſien are all ta pontribute in their ſeveral 
Occupatious. There is a Council held on 
* every individual part of-the Body's Fur- 
niture, and the Grand Buſineſs of Life 
ſeems to conſiſt in Knowledge of Faſhion 
and Propriety of Dreſs. | 
All Gentlemen of Fortune, at leaſt the 
Young and Middle Aged, are apt to pride 
themſelves a little too much upon their 
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Dee; and conſequently to value others in 
ſome Meaſure upon the ſame Conſideration: 
For it is grown, as the Guardian, happily 


obſerves, of univerſal Uſe in the Condult of 


Liſe: Civilities and Reſpect are only paid 
to Appearance. Tis a Varniſh that gives 
a. Luſtre to every Action; a Paſſe - par- tout, 


that introduces us into all polite Aſſemblies; 


and the only certain Method: of making 
moſt of the Toxth of our Nation conſpi- 
cuous. 297800 Menn 4h fn N | 

Nor is this Extravagance of a ie. 


fin d alone to what we might callouf Diur- 
nal. Habit; nor can we be barely 
to floutiſn in a Lac d Coat, and a Full. 
bottom Perrimig; but, we muſt. be equally Mo- 
diſh, and Tawdry in that Undreſs,/we re- 
ſinedly ſtile a Deſhabilè'. We have too 
many of your empty Virtuoſoss, that are 
Ambitious of glittering in this ſtate of 
Negligence; and ſeem totake a gay Cap and 

Slippers, with a Scarff and Party-Colaured 1 
Gon, to be the Enligns of Dignity. and 
Dando 


The Aduice to the Ladies in the Regulati- 


on of Dreſs, is as proper and Applicable 
to our Sex, and the Reflection drawn from 


the primitive Deſigns, of Habit as much 


. our Meditation. We ſhauld; 
conſider - that Cloarths were not the effect 


of Pride, but of Sin; and that inltead of. 


making 
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48 Deſi 
- , making us Vain, they ſhould ſerve to hum 
ble and mortifie us; as having loft that In- 
nocence which was a much greater Orna- 
ment to us than the moſt Glorious Appa- 
rel can be; ſince Shame was the Original of 
Cloathing, it ought to be Modeſt, and 
all Faſhiont which are not ſo are ſinful; ar- 
guing the Wantonneſs of the Wearer⸗ and 


provoking that of the Spectator, both which | 


carry Sin in them. 

There is not a more contemptible Au. 
mal in Nature, than a Man of meer Out- 
fe; Lat once abhor and am aſham'd of 
the Ereature, that can look on the Faſhiona- 


ble Head of 4 Cane, or Hinge of a Snuff- 
Box to be Accompliſhments ; that values - 


himſelf only on exterior "Ornaments, and 
thinks Condutt "conſiſts in the Regulation 
of a Grimace, a pracic'd Smile, or a ſtu- 
died Bow. ' 

There are aSet of fuch intolerable Fops In 


4 the World, that ſeeing but a new- faſnionꝰd 


Shoe, will Jook upon their own and Bluſh, 

and can no longer believe themſelves 
dreſs'd: I hat come to Church, only to _ 
themſelves: Are proud of a' Soft-hand ,, 
which. they pe l / Sec 


Laugh with or without Reaſon, 


bends eitherway they ſhew the White 
— 5 of their Teeth : They ſet their 


— in order for the "99" 
of 
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they have of themſelves: They Study an 


Dreſs... 4 


engaging Turn of the Head, and a fort of 
Sweetneſs and Languiſhing in the Eyes, 


which they never forget to make uſe of, 


as Graces to ſet themſelves off: I heir very 
Gaits are contriv'd and artificial, and eve- 
ry Step they take borrow'd from a Minuet: 
Tis true they wear Breeches and a Hat, and 
have ſome aukward Pretence to Humanity, 
but they are ſo ſtrongly Offenſive to good 
Senſe and Reaſon, that L had rather ſee an 
honeſt- Hodmatod with his Girdle of raw 
Guts about him. 2 Al * Fi 5 
It may perhaps be reply'd, in Vindication 
of Dreſs and Faſhion, that as Man is govern'd 
incipally by his Senſes, and livelily ſtruck 
y the Objects which appear to him in an 
agreeable manner, Cloaths contribute to- 
make us agreeable Objects, and we owe it 


5 


to our ſelves to labour to appear ſuch.” 
Every day's: Experience ſhews ùs, among 


variety of People with whom we are not 
acquainted, that we take Impreſſions, too 
tavourable and too diſad vantagious of Men 
at firſt ſizht from their Habit: I think there 


is à Conduct and Medium to be obſerv'd in 


Dreſs, as much as any thing. A Youth in 
the Poſſeſſion of an ample Fortune, cannot 
recommend his Underſtanding, to thoſe 
who are not of his Acquaintance, more ſud- 
denly than by Sobriety in his Habit: As 

CE 0 this 


50 Dreſs." 
this is winning at firſt Sight, ſo a Perſon ; 
gorgeouſly fine, gives as immediate Ollenee. 


E ft modus in rebus, 2 certi FRA fines 
< uo ultra, ciraꝶʒ git confitere 7 re Dum. 


Orace. 
"There is a Mean in al things ; 3 certain Balke, 7 
W hich to 1 e us Nnauecor Wel 


1 would not have my Son practiſe Rubi. 
city in his Apparel, or be careleſs therein 
to a Fitch of Naſtineſs; let him be cauti- 
ous of either Extream: There is a wide 
Interval betwixt the Sloven and the Fop ; 
and ſometimes as much Pride taken and 
Affectation us'd of being unlike the reſt 
of the World in Dreſs, as Equipping the 
Mccompliſtid Beau. 

1 would be: underſtood, that I mean it 
- a fooliſh Thing, and which very much-be- 


trays our Weakneſs, to ſurrender our ſelves | 


wholly to reigning Cuſtoms, and be Slaves 
70 Faſmon, either in Diet or Habit, i in Health 
or in Conſcience: To have an Affection, 
not for thoſe things which are beſt, but for 


thoſe which are moſt ſought after and in | 


Vogue. A Man of Mode cannot be long ſo, 
for Faſhions are very tranſitory; 3 One has 
hardly deftroy'd another, but tis juſtled 
out by a Newer; which muſt it ſelf make 


way for its Succeſſor, and which will 14 
0 
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be the laſt, ſuch is our Levity. During 
theſe Revolutions an Age is ſpun out, and 
then all theſe favourable Em aiſments, 
are rank'd amongſt things paſt, and dead 
to Imitation. Laban NN 
A Gentleman's Alien and Behaviour are 
ſufficient to diſcover him, without any 
great dependance upon Shops and Taylors. 
After all, the beſt way of diſtinguiſhing, 
is by the Qualities of the Mind. Let Per- 
ſons of Condition ſtrive rather to be Richer 
in their Diſpoſition than the Vulgar: Let 


them put on a better Humour, wear a finer 


Underſtanding,” and ſnew à more ſhining 
Fortitude. Let them appear remarkably 


juſt; inoffenſive and obliging This is the 
way to be nobly Popular, and gives them 
the Hearts, as well as the Ceremony, of 
their Inferiors. = nent 
Is the Largeneſs of our Circumſtances to 
be taken as an Excuſe for Prodigality in 
Habit? Becauſe we abound in Money and 
Vanity, have we therefore the Liberty of 
being as Expenſive and Mod iſh as we pleaſe? 
No, if our Fortunes ſwell to an Exceſs, let 
the Surpluſage of our Wealth rather be 
employ'd in Cloathing the Poor : Let oux - 
Superffuities ſupply their Want of Neceſſa. 
ries, and ſuch a Generovs uſe of Fortune, 
Will give Luſtre to our Reputations, and 
* D 2 make 
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Regard upon us. - 
With what 2 dell v we convey. 


, our Memories to Poſterity, By making Our 
Subſtance beneficial to our Country, and 
Rying out our Abilities in the Seryice of 
Religion, in promoting Aris, or Knomledge, 
in caſing g-the Diſtreſs of ſuffering Merit, 
and ſetting it free from the Tyranny of 
Debts, and inſupportable Oppreſſion of a 
ſtarving Circumſtance? ?Tis to be hop'd 
we _ and always ſhall e ſhinmg 
Examples of Charity that think . 
thamſthres rae 5 8 in the Ap- 
ication of their Eſtates, and employ the 
intruſted Talents in doing Offices of Good: 
rheſe Men can, anten the, falſe Clare of 


of Finery; —— are . — to the 
Vulgar Notion of things, and ſcorn to 
eſtabliſh- their Reputation by Conntericic | 
Signs of Wort. N 

1 believe I may dare pronounce it * ge- | 
neral Maxim, that the greateſt Pride and 
Affectation in Apparel, are lodg d with 


en of the moſt ſubſtantial fe | 
c 
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The Souls of Idiots are actuated merely by 
frail Senſe; their Eyes ard made their prin- 


cipal Directors, and draw them into every 


' pleaſing Gaiety;that ſtrikes their Fancy thro” 


that Senſe : Diverſity of Colour has there a 


powerful Charm; Beauty and Elegance con- 


fiſt in the Dear Variety; and Worth and 


Diſtinction are the Conſequences of their 


£ 


to make Men of eee and 


Finery. Theſe Fools in Taps are ge 
ound Reaſon 


fick of rich Habits; and ſuch a Proſtitu- 


tion of Dreſs muſt make it nauſeous to the 
Wiſe. We ſhould be cautions of imitating 
the Extravagancies of a Blockhead in many 
reſpects, and ſhall we ſet a Guard on our 


Actions only, yet at the ſame time put on 


the Colours of Foolery ? It is ſinking be- 


neath our proper level, going out of the 


Character we would in other things ſup- 
port, and diſgracing the Dignity of dur 


Nature, by admiring Trifles. - 
I could wiſh our Country, like many parts 


abroad, oblig'd its Subjects to a Diſtintion 


of Degrees in Habits; that we had Su | 
-Laws to confine the Condition of Perſons 
- and aſcertain the Heraldry of their Dreſs, 


as well as Precedency in Bi-th and Qua- 
lity : Then ſhould our Nobility be diſtin- 


guiſh'd from our Gentry; our Gentry from 


Traders and Mechanicks ; and every Claſs 
and Order of Men reſtrain'd from an Ille- 


D 3 gal 


Appearance of Grandeur for real; and 


the ſuperficial Luſtre of a diſguigd Varlet? 
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gal aſpiring into a forbidden Station. How 
many Tricks have been carried on, For- 
tunes ſtole, and Frauds committed, by a 
worthleſs Inferior's putting on an Air of 
Quality, aſſuming a Figure he had no pre- 
tence to, and deceiving the Credulity of 
unſuſpecting Strangers, that have taken his 


conſented to their own Impoſitions, from 


There is one important Conſideration, 
which makes me with ſome Ardour de- 
fre ſuch a Reſtriction; which is, that the 
Credit and Fortune of an Induſtriuus Tradeſ- 
man too often ſink in the ſupporting 
the Extravagance we _ whom Vanity 
prompts to provide ſuch Apparel, as the 
of their Pu rſe 5 have no 
pretence to: How many are there that pro- | 
feſs Gentry in the World, and are Proud 
. of the boaſted Worth of their Families, 
yet have neither Honour nor Conſcience 
enough to diſcharge theſe perſonal Engage- 
ments, but protract Payment to an unrea= © 
ſonable Date, and perbaps at laſt force 
their Creditor to the Trouble of a Pro·k 
ſecution? *Tis an Ignominious piece of In- =? 
juſtice in us, to ſtand indebted for the ©? 
Finery we have. worn thread-bare : And ; 
calls our Reaſon as well as Honour inQuefti- 
on. Let us make the Caſe our own, and |: 
we 
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wre ſhall condemn the Practice with the 
utmoſt Freedom and Impartiality : If a re- 
puted Friend preſume ſo far on his Intereſt 
in my Affection, as to borrow my Habit; 
and having borrow'd, neglect to return it: 
Shall I not count him Diſhoneſt and Un- 

generous? And ſhall I, on the Strength of 
my Figure and Circumſtances, prevail on 

a Tradeſman to furniſh me on Truſt, with 

E- | what 1 mean to be Careleſs in paying for: 

== | And "ſhall not he have as vile a Suſpicion of 

q my Integrity? Believe me, theſe Intentio- 

nal Delays are real Frauds ; and however 

they appear in the Eye of the Law, in 

fact they are but more licens'd Robberies. We 

may ſin this way with a greater Indemni- 

ty, but the Eſcape of Puniſhment takes not 

off from the Blackneſs of our Crime: All, 

N but ſuch as are accuſtom d to the ſame Fault, 

ö will deſpiſe our Morals for it, and be apt 

to believe, that it is bare Conſcience 

which reſtrains us from Enormities, which 


_ 


| would make us liable toa Judicial Correction. 
It ſeems to me plain, that a diſtingniſhin 
8 Bravery of Habit is only proper to mar 


out the Patrician, or add Exterior Au- 
j _ thority to thoſe who are poſſeſs d of pub- 
1 lick Charges in a Government. For as 
| People generally take their Meaſures more 
from the Appearance than Reaſon of things; 

1 their Apprehenſions are fo diſpos'd, that 
|| N 3 they 
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they think nothing Great but what is Pom- 
out, and. glitters upon the Senſes: And if 


their Governours had not ſome Advantage 


of them in Figure, they would be apt tp 
.oyerlook their Character, and forget their 
Diſtance. -, Here it. is only an Innocent 


Stratagem, to deceive the Vulgar into Duty, 


and to awe them into a juſt Senſe of Obe- 


dience. 


| 7 


But granting this Furniture of the Body 


% 2, 
„ * 
4 * 


may be ſomewhat of a Guard to 1 | 


yet no publick Perſon has any. .Reaſo! 
to value himſelf upon it: For the Deſign 
or this ſort of State is only to comply with 
the Weakneſs of the Multitude. He ſhould 
rather be ſorry that his Authority needs 


the ſupport of ſo little an Artifice, and de- 


pends in any Meaſure upon the Uſe of ſuch 
Tifles. Nor in reallity are we to 5 
ce 


te Magiſtrate cannot ſupport his O 
without fine Cloaths: For if he be furniſh'd 


with general Prudence; with Abilities par- 


ticular to his Buſineſs; and has a competent 

Share of Power, he needs not doubt his In- 
fuence over the People.. 

© It may be likewiſe urg'd, with reſpect to 


Ozality, that without the Additional dif- 


tinction of Dreſs, it may be ſufficiently 
-maintain'd by Title, Arms, and Precedency: 


And that there is no neceſſity for Perſons, 
without Jurisdiction, to march always with 


8 | 
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Colours 


rity ſeems to have always a ſpice of Ar- 


- Dreſs. 57 


Colours difplay'd,or make a needleſs Oſten- 


tation of their Wealth and Grandeur. For 


admitting that Perſons of Quality have ſome 
little Colour for their Vanity, yet Sing ula- 
gance in it. r 
_ Beſides, if we will weigh the matter 
juſtly, for Perſons of Condition to expect 
an extraordinary Obſervance upon the Ac- 
count of fine Cloaths, argues them conſci- 
ous of their own little Worth; and ems 
to imply, that the greateſt part of their 
Quality comes out of the Preſſing- Room. That 
having nothing to prefer them to the Eſteem 
of the judicious, they are contented to take 
up with the Ceremony of the Ignorant; 


and with a little Glitter and Pageantry, dta w 


the gazing unthinking Mobile to admire 
thems” 36 55717 | N 
- Upon the whole matter, the appgaring 
Pompous in Equipage, or Habit, is but 4 


Vain - glorious publiſhing our own Grandeur; 


a ſilent Triumphing over the Iuferiority of 
others; and is in effect to proclaimour ſelves 
extraordinary People. Should we not ſneer 


and think it odd in a Soldier, to give a 


Hiſtory of his Valour and Conduct in Con- 
verſation? Or for a Man of Learning, to 
make ' Harangues upon his mn Parts and 
Perfarmances; and tell the Company how 
ignoraat they are in Reſpect of him: And 

5 Ds * yet 


yet we can ſubmit to let our Vanity boaſt 


it ſelf in glaring Colours, and the Richneſs 
of our Outſide ſpeak the real or pretended 


Exceſs of our Circumſtances, without think- 


ing ourſelves accuſable to the World of 
Pride, or a nauſeous Oſtentation. ' 
There is one thing more than the Odium 
of Vanity, "which makes this over-curious 
regard to the Drapery, worthy to be cen- 


Jur'd.; That when the governing Paſſion 


an a Man lyes this way, it too generally 
Poiſons his Diſpoſition to good Offices: His 
Charity is difabled, his Good- Nature fails, 


Juſtice is overlook d, and he is loſt to all 
the Noble purpoſes of Life: Hence are Re- 


lations, negle&ed, Tradeſmen unpaid, and 
Servants ſtinted to mortifying Allowances, 


for the Support of this Vanity: To ſee theſe 


inſignificant Ornaments. valued at fo great 
a Rate, and preferred to the Neceſſaries 
of Life, and regards of Virtue, is no ſmall 
1 to the Underſtandings of 
Men. | 

But the general and prevailing Aode of 
the Times may be admitted, as a Plea of no 
ſmall Weight in Defence of Dreſs: For that 
tis as great a Weakneſs to be out of Faſhion, 
as to affect to be in it: The World are 
for Ornament, and we give it them; are 
Covetous of Super fluity, and we ſhew it; 


ſome Value others for their fine Linnen, or 


Pad rich 


/ 
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rich Silks, Nay, and there are ſome Places 
where a Broader or Narrower Lace on our 
Cloaths, will gain or loſea Man Admittance. 
But after all, however General this Cuſtom 
1s, *tis at beſt but a ſpreading Contagion, 
and Epidemical Foolery of the Age; and we 
ought in Prudence, no more labour to hu- 
mour it than we would a Surfeit; for let it 
prevail never ſo much amongſt the weaker 


Claſs, the more polite and reafonable Spi- 


rits will always diſtinguiſh betwixt Merit 
and mere Faſhion. © 3 31 
To define the matter rightly, a Faſhiona- 


he Man is like a certain blue Flower, which 


grows ſpontaneouſly in. plough'd Grounds ; 
it choaks the Corn, ſpoils the Crop, and 
takes up the room of ſomething better; 
it has no Beauty nor Value, but what is 
owing to Whim, Born and Dead in the 
ſame Inſtant : To Day is it in Vogue, and 
the Ladies deck themſelves with it; to 
Morrow tis negle&ed, and left to the 


Vulgar. But a Mau of Merit, on the Con- 
trary, is a Flower which we do not de- 


De,. 30 


ſcribe by its Colour, but which we call by 


its Name, which we cultivate for its Scent 


or Beauty: One of the Graces of Nature, 
one of the things which beautify the Crea- 
tion, admir'd by all Men in all Ages, which 
our Fathers valued, and we after them have 
as great a Value for. een LE 


In 


fq 
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In ſnort, thoſe only that are deſirous to [ 
ſet up for Fops and Coxcombs, ſhould b x 
ſengalar in their Habit: Thoſe: that won 
aà void this Imputation ſhould be Modeſt 
in their Dreſs ; and Aden of Merit deſire 
nothing more. For as a handſome Wo 
the more Natural ſhe is, ſo the more Beauti- 
195 as ſhe loſes nothing by being Care- 
leſs, without any other Ornament. than 
what ſhe draws from her Beauty and Youth : 
As an Innocent Grace that ſhines in her. 
Face, animates every little Action ſo much, 
har. therp would be leſs Danger to ſee her 
'd. with all the Advantages of Dreſs 
and Faſhor.. In like manner, an honeſt Man 
s reſpected, independant from all that out- 
ward ſhow,” by which he would endeavour 
to make his Perſon more grave, or vene- 
frable, and his. Virtue: more ſpecious. A 
pers Behaviour, affected Modeſty, a Singu- 
arity in Habit, add nothing to Probity, nor 
heighten Merc: ;. but rather hurt, and of- 
ten make it look leſs pure and more ſuſ- 
So ſhort and tranſitory as Life is, ſo ma- 
ny Duties as we have to run thro, to fit 
us for Futurity, ſnould be Conſiderations to 
make us think of more than laying out 
dur Time on Dreſs and Faſhwon : For whiat 
- wall become of theſe Faſhions, when Time 


E + if Shall dilappear 2 Virtue alone, tho. 
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leaſt in Faſhion, will be able to ſurvive. 


It falls out with many People in the Caſe 
of Dreſs,; as it does i other Gallantries ; 
they fancy themſelves diſpens'd with on 
Fl Account of their Age and Fortune, from 
being diſcreet or regular: They borrow 
from Caurt the worſt part of the Court, and 
appropriate to themſelves Fanuity, Luxury, 
Intemperanee and Libertiniſm, as if all thoſe 
Vices belong'd to them: Thus affecting a 
Character far diſtant from what they ought 
.to maintain, they become, according to. 
their Wiſhes, true Copies of moſt Wicked © 
Originals. They ſtep in like manner out of. 
all Decorum in point of Habit; and tis an 
Obſervation, that Ordinary People, when 
they happen to abennd in Money and Va- 
nity, have their Houſes and Perſons as rich-. 
'Iy furniſh'd, as thoſe who are much their 
Superiors in Quality. 50" 
But how great is the Madneſs of ſome 
private Men, who, being poſſeſs'd of large 
: Eſtates, which their Fathers. got for them” 
by Trade and Induſtry, form their Wardrobe, 
and Equipage from the manner of the No- 
bility: And by exceſſive Expence and ri- 
diculous Statelineſs, provoke the Laughter 
of the Whole Town, which they a While 2 
fancy is dazled with their Luſtre, till. they 
ruin themſelves in the End, with labonring 


228 


305. "hh 1 
to make themſelves ridiculant! The Fooliſh” | 
neſs of ſome Pretenders in the City, in their 
wretched Imitation of Court Accompliſh- | 
ments, is more Offenſive, than the Ill-breed-' 
ing of Ordinary Men, and the Ruſticity of 
Villagers. | a er F. 12 
Indeed the moſt improper things we 
commit in the Conduct of our Lives, we 
are led into by the Force of Faſbion; and a 
prevailing Cuſtom too often makes us act 
againſt the Rules of Nature, Lam, and Com- 
mon- Senſe. The general Affectation among 
Men, of appear ing Greater than they are, 
makes the whole World run into the Ha- 
bit of the Court; Nor does the Humour 
prevail only on thoſe n can 
ſupport any Change in their Equipage, nor 
ED 6d has only whoſe Incomes TOE the 
 -Wantonneſs of new Appearances; but on 
thoſe alſo whoſe Circumſtances in reallity, 
would ſcarcely reach to. cloath them with 
Decency. A Simplicity of outward Appear- 
ance is the Ornamental Habit of thoſe, - 
who deſire to be taken Notice of, for more 
than their Dreſs. Indeed the Man who 
is ſingle and free in the World, if he has 
ſome ſhare of Senſe, may live and make 
- a Figure above his Fortune or Quali); But 
this is not ſo easily done, if he Is confin'd.. 


For Marriage ſeems to range every, B in l 


their proper Rant and Degree. "OM | 
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But when I am admitting a Single Man 


to make this Figure in Life, I cannot allow 


him to throw away too much Money or 
Inclination, upon Curioſity in Habit. For 
at this rate of Management, a Man lofes 
his Wealth and Reputation at the ſame time; 
makes himſelf expenſively Ridiculous, and 
over-ſhoots Extr.wagance it ſelf. It is equal- 
ly faulty in a Man to launch out into over- 
large Expences in any other Subjects of 
Vanity; for one of a middle Station and 


moderate Fortune to value himſelf on a 


2 Table; to affect Pomp and Finery in 
e Furniture of his Heuſe or Lodgings, to 
be only pleas'd with Recreations fit for his 
Superiours, or aim at the Pride of keeping tos 


many Attendants. | 


A very Rich Man, fays Monſieur Bruyere, | 


may eat his Dainties, paint his Cteling and 


Alcoves, regale himſelf at his Palace in the 
Country, and keep another in Town, mar- 
ry his Daughter to a Duke, and buy a Title 


for his Son; this is juſt, and within his 


Compaſs; but it belongs perhaps to other 
Men to live Content. What 1s Splendor, 
Sumptuouſneſs and Magnificence in People of 


Quality, is Extravagance, Folly, and Imperti- 


nence in Private Men. A Cleopatra, may drink 
down a Pearl worth a Province, and not 
find the miſs of it; tho Reaſon, Morality, 
and Religion ſhall condemn the Luxumy: 

| 2 * ut 
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| But ſhall mere Plebeians, only becauſe they 


are rich, have the lmpudence to ſwallow 
at a ſingle Morſel, the Nouriſhment of 


an hundred Families? 


All the Atonement which Men can make 


for Wanton Expences, which is a fort of in- 


ſulting the Scarcity under which others la- 
bour, is that the Superfluities of the Weal- 


thy give Supplies to. the Neceſſities of the 
Poor. For what a prodigious Number of 
People do our Vanities maintain, and what 


2 Circulation of Money do they Occaſion! 


Providence in this Caſe, ſays the SpECTATOR, 
wakes uſe of the Folly which we mill not give 
up, and it becomes Inſtrumental to the Support 


of Thoſe who are willing to labour. But this 
I am ſure cannot fairly be alledg'd as an 


Excuſe for Prodigality in Habit: No Com- 


miſeration of the Vants of our Fellow-Crea- 


tures makes us exceed in this reſpect; our 
Thoughts have entirely another Turn, and 
we are feeding our own Pride, and laying 


Baits for the Reſpelt of others. 


It would ſurely be no ſmall Curb on our 


Vanity, and ſerve to regulate our Expences 

this way, if we would look back on the 
Frugality of the Ancients. Every thing they 
did agreed with their Circumſtances ; their 
Expences were proporgion'd to their Income; 


Liveries, Houſhold Goods, Equipages, Tables, 
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by their Revenues and Conditions; they had 
leſs than we have, and had enough; richer 


hy their Oeconomy and Mode ſiy, than their 


Kevenuts or Demeſnes. They never knew 


ho to deprive themſelves of - Neceſſaries 
to get Superfluities, nor to prefer Show to 
Subſtance. Nay, let us but have regard to 


our on Anceſtors, two or three Gene- 


2 back, and we ſhall, find them as 
frugal. They were Strangers to the For- 
mality of WNax-Iluminations, negligent of 
the Splendor of appearing in their Coaches 
aud were of the Opinion, that Men 
Legs given them to walk on, and they 
uſed them. They did not ſuppoſe, they 
ſhould be Eſteem'd a whit the more, for 


being Maſters of a Glittering Chariot, a 


Numerus Ret inne, and Siæ Horſes to draw 
them in State: Indeed at this time of 
day, a Man is in ſome Meaſure to be for- 
given, who fancies himſelf the greater 


| Mit, and the more nobly deſcended, be- 


cauſe of his Rich Coaches, Fine Cloathe, and 
Splendid. Equipage, tis but the fame Opi- 
nion which he reads in the Faces and Eyes 


of thoſe who addreſs him. 


Every Man of Senſe, that ſees another 
making a/ ſhew with Trimmings and Em- 
broidery, may perhaps tacitly admire the 
Fancy of the Taylor, but will be ſure to 
deſpiſe the Oſtentation of the Owner - oe 
I, a, | ave 


ho 


s ech. 


have an elegant and accurate Deſcription 
of theſe pröfeſsd 'Fops in a very happy 
Writer, whoſe n believe the Rea- 
der will no more gru dee" to peruſe; than 
Ido tô tranſefibe. = Ask Aimee Rar 4 
„ Clock 'tis (ſays be,) and he pulls out a 
„ Watch, which for the Workmanſhip is 
e Maſterpiece”; the Hundle of his Sword 
5 8 an Omæx; And he wears On his Hu- 

uo large and bright Diamond, t 

t uazrles your Eyes to look on it: Tfe 
% wants none of all choſe curious Toys, 
's which are wern more out of Oftenta- 


tion than RES, 2 is as Prodigal 


44 in his Dreſi, as à Young Fellow who 
6. has married a rich idow. Well, at 
*-Jaſt" you haye given me the Curioſity 
„to ſee ut leaſt All His: Finery; hut ſend 
me hither thoſe clouths and Fewels of his, 
* And PI excuſe you his Perſon. 

To draw towards forme Concluſion on 
this head, let me recommend the Opinion 
of ſo wiſe a Man as Cicero in reſpect to 
external Ornaments. Adhibenda ft prete- 
red munditia, non odlioſa, nequexquiſits nimis; 
tantùm que fugiat aa reſtem '& inhumanam 


| megligentiam: Eadem ratio eſt habenda veſti- 


ths; in quo, ſicut in pleriſque rebus, mediocri- 


tas optima e We muſt have a regard to 


Cleanlineſs, — 2 we are not to run into tos Ex- 


457 te an Offenſror Nicery, bur only-fo * 
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As to avoid Ruſticity, and a Negligence below the 
Dignity of our Nature. We are to take the ſame 
Meaſures as to our Apparel; in which,'as in moſt 
other things, a due Mean is moſt Commendable. 
This due Mean muſt terminate in ſuch 


2 a Regulation of our Cloaths, that they may 


neither, by their Finery, declare that we ſet 
too high a Value on our ſelves, nor by 


their Negligence and Naſtineſi look, as if 


we would have the World eſteem us Brutes. 
Slovenlineſs, ſays Theaphraſtus, is à lazy and 
beaſtly Negligence of a Man's ' own 'Perfan, 
whereby he becomes ſo ſordid, as to be Ofen- 
fue to thoſe about him. It is a Quality ve- 
ry Various in its kind, as well as Degrees; 
ſometimes” confinid to Habit in general, 
ſometimes incident to Men moſt accom- 
pliſh'd in Dreſs. There are ſome the moſt 
coſtly and accurate in the Furniture of their 
Bodies, yet difgrace that Nicety with. 
an unſufferable Dirtineſs of their Skins, or 
letting their Nails grow to the length of 
Eagles Talons: There are others who will 
neither bear a Spot on their Cloaths, nor the 
leaſt Soil on their Fleſh, yet are ſo coarſe. 
and negligent in their Diet, that they will 
without ſcruple fall to a Diſh, which a 
Porter would be diſgufted at. And there 
are ſtill another Tribe of Animals, who 
are careleſs and unpoliſh'd in their own 
Perſons, yet are afraid of being polluted: 
by the Dirc of their Neighbours. * We 


68 .Dref<. 

We likewiſe meet with thoſe in Con- 
verſation, who delight and pride them- 
ſelves in being $lovers : A Sett of Men who, 
without being ſubjected to it by the Un- 
kindneſs of their Fortunes, are contented 
to draw upon themſelves the Ridicule of 


the World in this particular. But whether 


this Affectation be always owing to meer 
Habitual Naſtineſs, or whether Avarice has 
not a great Influence, is hard to determine. 
Nothing is moreObvious than to ſee Men of 
known ealth and Ability ſnrunk out of their 

proper Character, * ſhuffling about the 
Town, with a Weather beaten Wig, a 


Threadbare Coat; darn'd Stockings, and a 


dirty Shirt: They are ſo much out of their 
Element when dreſsd up, that they only 
then ſeem to think themſelves in Diſguiſe; 


and yet expect People ſhould fee their Qu 


liry and Circumſtances thro their ruſty Out- 


: Jie, and pay a Deference to their Wealth 
tha cloak d in Beggary. | 
IThis Singul 


arity is as equally Contemp- 
tible and Blame-worthy, as Finicalneſs and 
Foppery ; but Mankind in general is wed- 
ded to Extremes. The Medium between 


a Fop and a Sloven is what every Man of 


Senſe ſhould endcavour to keep, and not 
be - Ambitious of tranſgreſſing in either 
kind : We ſhould make the great wy * 
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Wife our Example, who deſpis'd the more 


delicate Parts of Female Garniture, and 


as Alian in his Various Hiſtory words it, 


numTiuxt1' Ie mewry 3 Th owpegrurn, IAU, 
ys Alu Tois ragt: She firſt array d herſelf in 
Temperance , and then put on what mas ne- 


ceſſary. The Expreſſion cannot need a Com- 


ment, for its Meaning is plain and eafie 
to be Comprehended. 
The fame Author tells ns, that when 


Diogenes came to Olympia, and - perceiv'd 


ſome Rhodian Youths dreſs'd with muc 

Splendor and Magnificence, with a Smile o 
Contempt he ſaid to himſelf, This is af 
Arrogance. Aﬀterwards ſome Lacedeme- 
nians falling in his way, as mean in Ha- 


bit as the former were Fine, This, ſays 


he, is another piece of Arrogance. _ 
It was a Cuſtom of the Old Philoſophers, 


and principally of the Cynicks, to make an 
Oſtentation of Rags and MNaſtineſs, as if 
the firſt regular Step to Wiſdom were to 


commence a Sloven: I do not well know 
how they ſupported their Authority, or 
could make their Precepts receiv'd by ſuch 
meaſures in thoſe Ages, but I am ſure 
at this time of day, few.things make a 


Man appear more deſpicable, or more 


prejudice his Hearers againſt what he is 


. 


| 55 to offer, than an aukward or pitiful 


Drels. © 


There- 


69 


70 Dreſs. 
Therefore, as I have already more than 
once advisd, let us reſtrain our Conduct 


on this Head to the Bounds of Moderation, 
and therein we ſhall be ſure to preſerve 
Decency, and neither become the Objects 


-of- Di ref; pelt or Kidlicule. 
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is a 7 5 Saying 9 
Patle, That he who 1s pleas d- 
with Solitude, muſt be either 4 
nn Wild Beaſt er 4 God: This Ob- 
At. 2 ſer vation ſeems to import 
thus much, That thoſe. Be- 


iger 0 can live without a ſociable Cor- 


reſpondence, are extraordinary either in 
their Defects, or Perfections. They muſt 
be. under the Standard of Human Nature, 
or above it: and have ſomething that is 


either Savage,” or D in their Com 


poſition. $297; 1 
The Faculty 6 of interchanges our 

Thoughts with one another, or what we 
N $ by the Word Converſation, has al- 
ways 


— 


72 Converſation, and the 
ways been repreſented by Moral Writers 
as one of the nobleſt Privileges of Reaſon 


and which more particularly ſets Mankind 
above the Brute part of the Creation. Hu- 
man Nature is ſo imperfect, that it has 


not found enough to furniſh out a Solitary 
Life. Paradiſe, barr'd from all Commerce, 
would be inſupportable, and make a Man 


run mad with his Happineſs: Since Fe- 


licity confiſts in the Converſation and So- 
ciety of ſome rational Creature, to ſhare 


with us in thoſe things we eſteem amps 


If we confider the whole Scope of 


Creation that lies within our View, as in 
the Natural and Corporeal Part, we ſhall 


perceive throughout à *certain=Correſpon- 
dence of the Parts, a Similitude of Opera- 


tion, and Uzity of Deſign; ſo in the Mo- 


ral and Iutellectual World, we ſhall ob- 


ſerve in the Spirits or Minds of Men, a 


Principle of Attraction whereby they are 
drawn together into Communities, Friend- 


ſtups, and the various Species of Society. 
This correſponding Social Appetite in Hu- 
man Souls, is the great Spring and Source 


of Moral Actions. It inclines us to an 


Intercourſe with our Species; produces 


that Sympathy in our Natures, whereby 


ue feel the Pains: and Joys ot our Fellow- 
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Oboice of Friends!) 73 
f The Benefit of Converſation, if there was 
£ nothing elſe in it, would be no inconſi- 
derable Improvement ; for Diſcourſe creates 
a Light within us, and diſpels the Gloom 
| and Confoſion of the Mind * It raiſes Fan- 
cy | and” reinforces Reaſon; and gives 
the Productions of the Mind better 
| Colour and Proportion. Converſation, ſays 
| Mr. Collier, is like the Diſcipline of Drawing 
out, and muſtering; it acquaints a Man wit 
V Forces, aud makes them fitter for Service. 
But not to conſine my ſelf barely to the 
Definition, or abſtracted Efeſt, of Conver- 
fation, 1 muſt obſerve, That at our firſt 
puſhing out into the World for ourſelves, 
we are ever for endeavouring to' eſtabliſh 
an. Acquaintance; that Acquaintance is na- 
rally endear'd by Converſation, and the 
Habituat Converſation. improv'd into a 
* Friendſhip: When we are once engag'd with 
the Society of a Man, the Intimacy is con- 
tracted into narrower Lines; we begin to | 
deſire to participate of his Counſels, think | 
our own Conceptions and Deſigns imperfect { 
till Communicated, and are eager of ; 
pouring out the Secrets of our Souls. 1 
© This Propenſity in Nature ought to ſt | 
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us early on the Exerciſe of our Reaſon; 4 
if we are forward of contracting an Inti- Y 
macy, let our Judgments firſt examine 
with whom ; there are fatal Conſequences 
2 attendiag 
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74 Converſation, and tihe 


attending a raſh. Conuer ſation, as well as real 
Ad vantages in a well- grounded Union. Let 
us conſider, betimes, ere we are inſnar d or 
ſeduc'd,. that there are more Companions 
ver ſation does not conſiſt alone in empty 
Prattle, or vain flaſhes of Wit and Merri- 
ment, but rather in Ad monition and Im- 
eee 
The Hours which we ſpend in Canver- 
ſation, are the moſt. pleaſing of any which 
we, Enjoy; yet there. is very. little: Care 
taken to improve ourſelves for the frequent 
. of them. And the common 
fault in this Caſe, is that of growing too 
intimate, and falling into es Fa- 
miliarities, where even the Deſign. of Con- 
ver ſation is inyerted. If we were to give 
a ſerious Attention to every trifling, vain, 
and impertinent thing ſaid in Company, 
we ſnhould be aſham'd to ſpeak, or hear; 
we ſhould perhaps condemn our ſelves to 
a perpetual Silence, more injurious to Con- 
verſe than unprofitable Diſcourſe. _ 
Tis a fad thing when Men have neither 
Wit enough to ſpeak well, nor judgment 
enough to hold their Tongues; this is the 
Foundation of all Impertizence. Who can 
promiſe himſelf in keeping much Compa- 
ny, to avoid meeting with certain vain, 
light, familiar, and poſitive People, whe 
a N We e 
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are the ſpealing Men in Converſation,” and 
compel every one elſe to hear them? And 
yet perhaps theſe Men either ſpeak before 
they think, or tediouſly ſtudy for every 
thing they ſay. There is certainly ſuch a 
thing as ſpealing well, ſpeaking: juſtly, and 
[peaking ſeaſonal x. . 
- In the Company we keep we ſhall often 
| meet with Per ſons who diſguſt us with their 
ridiculous Expreſſions; with the-Novelty and 
| Impropriety of the Terms they uſe, which 
come from nobody's Mouths but their own, 
and were not deſignd by the firſt Inventors, 
to ſignify what they intend em for. They 
obſerve neither Reaſon nor Cuſtom in their 
Diſcourſe, hut ſpeak according to their 
fooliſh Whimſies. Fond of being Pleaſum 
and ſhining in Converſation, they run inſen- 
ſtbly into a peculiar Jargon, which becomes 
at length their natural c Dialect. All their 
Thoughts are wrap d. up in Metapber, and 
they are above expreſſing any one thing in 
the common W. 1541-31 bag 05 
Ho often are we teas d in Company with 
a2 Coxcomb, who ſtutters out ſome of his 
own Follies and Vanities; has ſo little Con- 
ſideration for the Time, Perſons, or Decen- 
cy, that he tells every one their mn with- 
out intending. it; and no ſooner ſets him- 
ſelf down, but he diſobliges the whole Ta- 
ble, and does not perceive it? Theſe Com- 
174 KE 2 panions 
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| hath turn'd it almoſt to 


pPanions are ſo grating and uneaſie, that one 


would ſubmit to be cloĩſter d up in à Cen, 
rather than . e Fatigue of them. 
[ have already obſery'd; that on our 
coming into the World, we cannot be too 
cautious in the Choice of our Company; ſo 
neither can we ſet too great a Guard on our 
Lips, or think we may be careleſs what 
Words eſcape us. We may as eaſily ſſip 
into offence with our Tongues, as incur Dan- 
ger by. too open and inquiſitive Ears; and 
this way ruin the Advantages of Converſa- | 


tion. For tho? the Comforts of Humane Life 


depend on Society, tho” it is a Pleaſure of! - 
the firſt magnitude; yet Company is ſo dan- 
gerous, and Speech ſo liable to be depravd, 
that What was intended for our Advantage, 
becomes often the Source of our greateſt 
Misfortunes. We are apt to eount it a part 
of our Birthright, to let looſe our Tongues, 
and to uſe the Spur where — d 

the Bridle: Thus Converſation" is generally 
corrupted, and he that enters into Com- 
pany, has almoſt as many Snares as Compa- 


I moms. Every one by his Diſcourſe, Example, 
or Behaviour does recommend to us, or im- 
print in us, or by a kind of 'Contagion in- 


ſenſibly inſelt us with ſome Vice or other, 
ſo that Converſation, which was intended to 
cultivate our Minds and civilize the World, 
a Wilderneſs. «© © 
'% But 
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But therefore ſhall we take Pet at the 
World, ſhall' we run into Deſarts to avonl 
Society, and bury our ſelves in SIitude far 
fear of being infected? Shall we quit our 
Stations ia Life, turn Savage by ourſelves, 
and ſuffer no Company for fear of Bad? No; 
it is ſufficient only that we uſe Caution, that 
we borrow Aſſiſtances from our Senſe, our 
Reafon, and our Education, that our Words 
and Manners be ſtrit and unblemiſh'd, and 
that we labour neither to be ſedue d to dur 
Detriment, or lay Snares for trapping of 
Others. This is a Point of ſuch Importance, 
that upon it depends the whole Courſe of 
Hung Gentlemen's Lives and Manners: The 
frequenting with Wicked Companions brings 
them acquainted with Vice, makes them be- 
hold it without Emotion, by Degrees they 
begin to act it with ſome Pleaſure, and time 
breeds in them a Habit of loving it. 
St. Auguſtin, by a low, but very apt, alluſi- 
on, has ſet out the Danger of il Company; 
It is a Nail (ſays he) driven into 4 Poſt with 
4 Hammer, which aſter the firſt and ſecond 
Stroke, may be drawn out with little Difficulty; 
but being once driven up to the Head, the Pin- 
cer Can; tale no hold to draw it out, which 
cannot be done but by Deſtruttion of the Wood. 
It is even-thus in relation to Scciety, we may 
de eaſilx wean d from pernicious Companions, 
before they are wedg d into our Souls and 


opt 3 incor- 


78 Converſation, and the 
incorporated with us; but when once they 
[have taken hold of us by a ſtrong and deep 
Intereſt, The Separation cannot be made with- 
out / imminent Prejudice: The Phyſical Ad- 
Tags. the ue my ar rpg 
ud) 


le Princip obſta: 4 9 Medicing a, 
Cum mala per longas invalutre moras. 

Guard againſt the firſt Symptom: of your © 
. er 3 fon Medicines art apply d too late, 
when the SN has 0 r head e too v 
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The denen of Men are | Up ſome 
Meaſure to be read in their Behaviour, and 
a ſhort Obſervation of that will often: tell 
us, as much as a lang Conference aud 1d - 
tercourſe. It is ou Buſineſs therefore, 
before we fix our Companion, to take out 
Leſſons from his Deport ment for our Se- 
curity, to ſurvey what Recommendations he 
varries with him, and be as timorous, as 
wwe ſhould be of- going aboard a deaky Veſſel 
in a traibled Seek 
Now, as the Hazards are great of a 
Diſſlute Converſation, ſo, on the other hand, 
there is nothing that _ better Thoughts 


in a Man than a ompanion:; For Ex- 
of and touches 


ampie hath the force of Precepe, 
the 5 wich an Aſton to! — 
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It is indeed a fair Step towards e 
and Virtus to delight in the Converſation 
of good and wiſe Men; and where thoſe can- 
not be had, it is beſt to keep 10 Cor 

at all. There are ſome Perſons: whoſe Com- 
pary we cannot too much frequent; tis ver- 
tain, by ſeeing them often, beſides the Im- 
prove ment we have by being with them, 
we gain a good Eſteem to our ſelves, as we 
perfume our ſelves unawares by walking 
amonſt the Feſſamins and Orange=trees: A 
Man of god Breeding and good Morals hath 


ſolid Virtues in him, and when we once love 


him for theſe Endowments, we ſhall always 

However we are ſupplied with Mit and 
Tearning; we: ought ſtill to be more willing 
to hear than to ſpeał, to learn, than to teach: 
It being a great Folly to be more ready 
to ſhew all that is in us, rather than to 
learn Muowledge of another; to ſpend our 


/ own Stock, rather than to get New. Ad- 
lauſe attends a Moderation in this reſpect, 


and we ſhall be valued while we are nei-- 


ther over ſilent nor over Tallative; the firſt 
Error may lay us open to a Cenſure of 


Stupidity or Scorn, the latter will ren» 
der us accuſable of Giddineſs of the Brain. 
There is one Unhappineſs of mix'd Con- 


vesſation, which reigns too much in all Com- 


Panies, an Affectation 73 being reputed Ora - 
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80 Colrerſation, and the 


tors, and ſpeaking above the pitch of Com- 


ꝓrehenſion. The beſt Art of Speech ſliews 
it ſelf under a Natural Dreſs. Our Diſ- 


counſe ſhould never ſmell of Study and Ela- 


borateneſs: It is a Pedantry that deſerves 
not the Benefit of Pardon: For unleſs our 


Speech be fitted to the Capacities of thoſe 


we diſcourſe with, tho' it be never ſo elabo- 
rate, it will rather confound than edifie. 


Too much Furcy is not nete flary in cur 


Converſation; it begets vain and puerile 
Ideas, vrhich tend neither to make us miſer 
or better. Our Thoughts ſhould be pro- 
ducd by good Senſe and night Reaſon, and 
ought al ways to be the Effect of our Judę- 
i,, o0s 27. 1999905 
l do not know whether I am not in ſome 
ſort ſlipp'd from my Argument, and am 


giving Directions rather for our manner of 
Speech, than Converſation in General; how- 


ever if this be not the main Body of the Sub- 


fee, I dare ſay it muſt he lood upon as 
a material Branch. We are obnoxious to 


ſo many Criminal Indecencies of Expyeſſion; 
that giddy and unintended Words frequent- 
ly make the Danger of Society: and theſe 
habitual and uncorrected Paults often con- 
tribute to pervert the Manners and debauch 


een, 
Our Words and common ſtrain of talk- - 


ing may be very blameable and pernici⸗ 
(5 Jy ous 
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dus in many kinds; they may be 3 


\abuſroe and ſrurrilousy they may be wanten, 


Moion And dbſcene, they may be loaded with 

Oath; arid Imprecations, or tow'r into a yet 
higher blaſphemous Impiery: _ 

Io pen, and to offend, with ſome People, 

are ole & the ſame. thing, their Diſ- 

aire is ſharp and bitter, their Lan- 

e mingled with Gall and Wormwood ; 

= Railing, Tvjury and Inſolence run from 


their Lip * SP ittle. The little Viva=- 


city Wit whey: have, do more hurt 
tham other Men's Dulneſs; not always 
ſarisfied' with giving ſnarp Anſwers, they 
attack frequently with Arrogance 3. they 
ſtrike whenever” they ſpeak; and wound 
the Preſent and Abſent, at leaſt in their 
Reputations: Inſtead of giving ourſelves 
over to ſuch rad, and injurious Liberties, 
we ſhould weigh our unborn Words in the 
Ballance, maké our Speech temperate and 
decent, and keep i it up to a'ſtrain of Cur- 
teſy and Civility nothing can more 22 
than that, Graciouſneſs of Language, O. 

ne ills quidem quos damnat offendit, that bf 
mo Offence even where it gives Reproof. Good 
Words: are afforded at the — price as 
Il, and are not only Cheap, but preva- 
lent upon all Occaſions. The Air and 
Manner, which we neglect as little Things; 
are 9 what the World judge us 

E. 
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1 by, and make them decide for or againſt 
us. A little Care to appear obliging and 
polite before Men, will prevent their ma- 
ing a bad Judgment of us. The leaſt 
thing in the World, is enough to make 
dainfut and diſohliging: On the other hand 
as little is requird to beiten en 
Contrary.” To make ourfelves be heard 
with Pleaſure, we muſt ſay ſuch things 
as others will be glad to har, and ſay them 
pieaſantiy, which is the beſt way to make 
us; be. belay'd 3 For FPoliteneſs ſeems to be 
a Certain care, by the manner of our Words 
and Actions, to make others pleas d with 
us and themſelves. It gives a Man the 
Appearafſes of /upposd/V irtues, and makes \ 
him ſeem that without, which he ought to 
be within: Inu ſhort it puts tri for ward, 
and renders it agreeable, anda Man mult 
have eminent Qualifcations to ſupport him - 
ſelf without it. 0 1 0924 e tub 
As to the ſecond; Vice of Speech, it is 
of a Nature no Apologies can excuſe; and 
whenever , introduc'd. in Society, news 
Converſation ata very lem Ebb indeed, or 
the Morals of the Company bad to a De- 
ee ; It is. very rare that an artful den- 
le Entendre can have à Grace, but a do n- UI 
right Obſcenity muſt always be ſnocking: 
Modeſty is 'a Qualification that ought to 
v0 SIT rein 
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reign in all Diſcourſes; We ſhould ſuppoſe 
her ſitting at the head'of ou Fables a 
expect her Cenſure and ſevere Correction 


_ whenever we are rude enough to put her 


to the Bluſh: Let us be caùtious of of- 
fending ſo nice a Miſtreſs, nor let her ſee 
us pleas'd at the :Wantonneſs. | We ought. 
to keep our Hearts from drawing in the 
Breath of Obſcene Piſtour ſes, which are the 
very Peſt of Converſation. Let us uralt 
our Hars, check the Pleaſure in our Eyes, 


and Preſer ve our Minds and Inclinations 
untainted: we ſhould learn herein to imi- 


tate the * Philoſopher  X2nocrares, who! be- 
ing asked an obſcene Queſtion, made no 
reply; being again importuned to anſwer, 
ſaid moſt commendably, De tali re te homi- 


nem vanum interrogare decet, me autem' rr- 


ſpoudere nequaquam. You ſpould put "your" 
Gueſtions of this fort to ſomi vile and Tithe 
Crap, i nin ms to gre you 


Auſtver. In ſhort; Obſceke Speeches, like'Ofl 


falling upon Linuen, will ſpread” much; 


and as the Puiſon of the Body enters by 


the Mouth, ſo the Poiſon of the Heart, 
enters by the Ear; and therefore thoſe 


bo have Honeſty in their Hearts, will have 
only Civil and ModeſtWordsin their Mouths. 
he tbo common Faſhion of Oh and 


Tmprecations, ſavdurs ſtrongly both of Le- 

vity and Prophaneneſs. It is a Sin that 

flies in the Face of an expreſs Command- 
| ment; 


84 Converſation, or the 


ment; our Oatiu call the ſacred King f 


Heaven a Witneſs to all the Vanities we 
utter; ho, were we rightly to conſider, 


can only teſtify to our Diſobedience: We 


are not to take his Name in vain, or to 
ſtrengthen our Aſſeveration by ſuch an 
n this Crime grown into a 
Zzuſtom, and the Invocation of our Maker 
to every Trifle uſed but as a florid Exple- 
tive in Speech. Diſcourſes are adorn'd 
with Oaths and Blaſphemies by way of Tropes 


and Figures; and yea, yea, and nay, na, 


are not only literally but ſignificantly ba- 


niſh'd out of Converſat ion. It muſt be both = 


want of Serſe and Religion that can make 
a. Man guilty in this kind; And it was 
excellently well ſaid, that this Folly: had 
no Temptation to excuſe it, no Man be- 


ing born of a Swearing. Conſtitution-. The. 


other Species of this Enormity, is as im- 
Nous a Habit of Imprecation. Daring and 
inſolent ! ſhall we that cannot add one Cu- 


bit to our Stature, wiſh Damnation to the 


Soul of eur Brother? Or ſhall we confirm 

the Fooleries of our Tongues, with cal- 

ling down Perdition on our on Heads, 
and 


not expect che Almighty. ſhould! take; 


us at our Word? 2 
Blaſpheming is another pantaf the. Exe- 
crable Vaults in Speech; and one that ſtands 
in the higbeſt Rank of Lapiety. Inias an- 

eine e 1 10.1 
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inſulting of Heaven and all things Sacred; 
a Crime peculiarly of the Growthof Atheiſm, 
and which ſurely can be practisd alone by 
—.— who have renounc'd all thoughts of 
uturity, flatter d themſelves out of the 
Exiſtence of a Godhead, that either hears 
or can avenge their Impiety. I ſays it 
ſnould be only theſe Reprobates, that can 
give into a Guilt of fo: horrid! a Com- 
Plexion; yet, 1 fear, this Abomination is 
uſed” for Wir and Gallantry, even by ſuch 
as are check d in Conſcience at it; by ſuch 
as are ſcar'd at Nature's common Opera; 
tions, and-ſhrink into Corners at theGrum- 
bling of the Thunder... | 
Iwill expatiate no farther on theſe Head 87 
-but rather draw them and the Subject of 
my Diſcourſe into an Application; which 
is, that we ſnhould look on all theſe Vices. 
f the\Tongue with Contempt, —_ and 
Deteſtation'; that e ſhould 2 
the Pructice of them 1 — and that 
Caution will ſecure us from being infected 
by them in other Perſons; cit will be a Dis: 
recrion in the Choice of our Achquaintance, 
and teach us to abandon ———— 
thoſe, Who give themſelves a lodſe imſdeh 
Liberties. There is no greater Mark, mor 
Diſcoverycof- a Man than to judge him by 
the Compauy he Keeps, it being impoſſible 
2 bas * he ſhall much reſeinleahetn; and 


Par- 


85 Converſatiqn,. or the 
partake ſome of their Qualities: Bad Chm- 
is very 'Contagious to the Wiſeſt and 
ſettled Men; for as Plurarth has ſome- 
where obſer vd, ** juxra claudum habiter, 
ſubrlaulit are Aſcen, F jou live too near 2e 
Man, teach you to fut. 
Amongſt wiſe Men, the principal End of 
=, is Conferevee;, and Conference to be 
better d by, is not uſually met with in 
Crouds; the chattering of the Magpyes is 
better Muſick than a Confort of ſenſeleſs 
Perſons, and a Deſart is to be preferr'd 
before Alumi dCompunions, for theWild neſs 
of the Place is but Unchearful, whilſt the 


Wildneſs of lewd Perſons ib Nfetlim ni ic 
ment and Caution ate. therefore to 


| be employ'd' to direct us in the Choice of 


— with whom we covet to be familiar 
and intimate, and we muſt not catch at 
ther Oſſersodf every forward! Companion, 
who courts our Acqui intance. It wiillicon- 
Cern is much, not to be too raſh in faſten ing 
an th nest that nnay accidentally offer 5 
noti preſentij to aſſect every one t hat pre- 
tendsato be fond df our Friendſhip. Let 
the Search gather begin on onricown>Part;; 


aulit aer fix of th ,] Hh O approve 


themſelves! realy worthy off bur Reſpect: 
Forcwhat; is cheap andewich . Eaſe obtain'd, 
is ti often below our Notice. Perſons 


Who louſly:ſtick and twiſt themſelves. 
-2&7 about 
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* us, are generally ſuch as deſerve our 
Scorn and Contempt; and upon a long and 


ſerious View of all Circumſtances, we ought 


rather to court the Kindneſs of thoſe who 
are of Repute in the World, and may prove 
moſt; Advantagious - to 'ourſelyes... The 
Reply of, the famous Zeuxi, to ſome 
Who blamd the Slowneſs of his Pencil, 
3 our Conſideration; That-he there- 
ent a lang time in painting, becauſe, he 
Us d his work ſhould laſt. to Eternity. So 
FN That would ſecure à laſting, Friendſhip 
and Acquaintance,, muſt firſt, deliberately 
judge, and; rug try ity Worth before 
he ſettles It. - | 


It ray be ohjected, that this Curioſi ty of | 


Choice and Fudgment is dependant on every 
caſual Familiarity and Commerce, and only 
of uſe in reſpect to the ſtriſteſt Friendſhips. 
But tet u; conſider that the moſt caſuai 
Conat ſation is an Avenue ta Friendbip, and 
the ſtricteſt Vaiqng \generally are founded 
on flight Occurrences. Familiarity and Conn 
verſe, are the genuine Tune BR. 
joyments of true Eni and t be highs 
Pleaſure ai ap riends aim at, is a 1 
tua Exchangs, of anne en. ay 
Green each others Cempagy 


a free e * their Thoughts, Des 


ue ede 2 161942} on "That 
viva l u IZusL Di 3 AON at 
72 
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4 + 1 
v8 Converſation; "or the 
That Which procures Love and Friend- 
Nip in in the Worſd is a ſweet and obliging 
Trees of Aund a lively ReadineſSinoing 
ces, together with a conſtant Ha- 
Vit of V7 rue ; > than which Qualifications 
nothing is more rarely found! in Nature. 
This World is linted together by Love, 
and Men by Converſation”; and onè of the 
greateſt Pleaſutes we'enjoy herein (if dul 
weigb'd) is che ſweet Society of a N 
which multiplies our Je, and divides 
our Gries. There can be no” ſtricter Uni- 
on upon Earth than that of a Virrwous Friend- 
ſhip + And nothing can be more ſatisfactory, 
than to improve and benefit that Perſon 
WhO is thus become a part of us. 
I would" not be thought to aſſert, that 
we ought to confine ourſelyes' only to 
one” Friend, but, amongſt the teſt, there 
ſhould be EY Eminentſy ſo. The' "Term 
carries 'Soriery im ie; but affects got a Herd 
jeg Number: A*F5#6 being afually' calfd 
and eftectir'd another Jef is a Conbinbing 
A that the Number To is the 
nate and compleat Number of ae 
oy end. Tack was it agcounted- 
+ Poet, When He ids Nor Din {ws 
Mus The molk eager Affection, ff düded 
among numerbas Objects, xe à River 
derived into ſeveral Channels; "muſtineeds. 
flo very Weak and Languiſping. Laying 
a 
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all at once the Foundations of ſeveral Ace- 
quaint ances, we leave each unfiniſh'd 3 and 
when we have ſcarce fix d on One, our 
Love immediately palls there, while we 
paſſionately purſue ſome other: Like Wo- 
merr of the Town admitting the Embraces 
of, all Gallants that come, at the gay Ap- 
pearance of the laſt which occurr'd, we 
neglect, light, and forget the former, and 
one juſtles the Image of the other out of 
our Fancies. nnd 
The uſeful and profitable Converſations, 


which give a right Stamp and Impreſſi- 


on to our Minds, are thoſe Friends that 
that will be Supporters to us in our Pro- 


ſperities, Safe-guards in our Difficulties, 


Counſellys in our Doubts, and Comforts in 
our Adverſities. With thoſe we ought 
to contract a ſtrict Acquaintance and In- 
wardneſs, and embrace their Company up- 
on all fitting Opportunities. We ſhall fee 
fome who have hot and cold — Friend- 
hip, that ſhall hug you one day, and not 
Ae you the Aber This-Unev me 1 ot 
Temper is by all means to be avoided in 
Converſation: A good Man will always keep 
a ſteady courſe of Friendſhip, which may 
always run like a ſmooth Stream, and ne- 
ver change, but be a per petual Spring- 
There are three Requiſites, as Platarri 
tells us, to true Friendſhips Virtus as 2 


510 819D Thing 
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. LINE 


go Onverſation, or the 

Thing lovely and deſirable ; Familiar Con 
werſation, as pleaſant ;, and Ad e, as 
neceſſary: For we muſt firſt. chuſe a Friend 
upon 2 right judgment made of his excel- 
lent” Qualities ; 1 having choſen him, we 
muſt. perceiye a Pleaſure in his Converſe, 
and upon Occaſion, he, muſt be uſeful to 
us in our Concerns. All which (eſpecially 
Judg ment in our Choice, the main point 
of all) are inconſiſtent with 4 numerous 
Acquaint ance. lend 15 ) 
Now that Humane nn, are part- 
ly founded upon the Warts and Imperfeſti- 
ens of Nature, may be ſaid without Diſ- 
paragement to ſo noble a Relation. The 
Exchange of Offices, hen tis inanag d with 
Frankneſs and Fidelity, excites native Ge- 
neroſity, and improves into Confidence and 
Affection : Indeed to derive F iendſhip meerly 
from Jndigence is in my Opinion to miſtake 
its Original; and aſſign it too mean an 
Extraction. Inclination, and Eſteem, and Ge- 
neroſy, ſeem more creditable and likely 
Cauſes of fo nohle a Production. Lis Worth 
and Bravery, and good Humour, Which en- 
Theſe Qualities excite Admiration, aud Ad- 
miration improves into Love, and Love pro- 
ceeds to Intimacy and Union. 


I. believe I may add, that Conformity, of 
Judgment aud Temper, ſeem no t 
aui * 
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derable Motives to begin a: Fiendſhip. A 
reſemblance in Hunur or Opinion, a Fan- 
cy for the ſame Buſineſs or Diyerſion, is 
oftentimes a ground of ion Men love 


TE pot 
to ſee their Thoughts and Inclinations ap- 


-prov'd; and Nature, like Narciſſa, is 


ſtrangely taken with its own Reflection. 


A Man ſees his own Being, as it were, 


doubled and extended in his Friend; and 


then tis no wonder if he loves him. This 
ſo frequent Riſe of Fienaſhip gives no ſmall 
nia NTuNαιν νονιν αο,ẽEf ou froixgoas,' That it 


it compos d of 4 ſingle Soul inhabiting a pair 


of Bodies. © The Poets, whoſe Deſcriptions 
ought always to have Truth and Nature in 
Viewz thro' all Ages, even down to the 
Moderns, have kept up to the ions 
of this great men; and Dryden Anthony 
and Dolobella are a ſubſtantial Proof of it. 


ie werd ſordid within each others Breaſts, 
M Rivrt: mene not found that join d us firſt : 
Tut does nm reach us yet; We were ſo 
if bend, ff) 10 tin pageant adn 
A, meeting Streams; both to ourſelves were 
183 07 N TH Fo ITAL inge 4 wt * 
Me wert one Maſs, we could not giue or tale 
un ffn be fame, for El werd 1, f. 
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I wits hinsbul, he tiv'd not hut in Fe 
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uh was the firſt who obſerv'd, that 
Friendſnip improves: Happineſs and abate; 
Miſery, by the doubling of our Joy, and 
dividing: of our Grief: Theſe are Effects 
indeed that extreamly add to the Price of 
an Intimacy, for the beſt Society and Con- 
"0700 is that, in which t Heart has 
greater ſhare than the Head. Thoſe 
who have no Friend to diſcharge thiir Cares, 
'and their G rievanees on ſays Mr. Cullier, 
are. Gf one may 7 6 hard an Exprc;Jion) 
4 4 of Seer Ar to themſelves, und prey 
upon their own Vitals,” A ſwelling Diſcon⸗- 
tem is apt to ſuffocate and ſtrangle, with- 
out Paſſage. Whereas thoſe who live with- 


4 


| in the Communication of Frien have a pe 
Vent for their Misfortunes. They may = 
| fafely's 0 to the bottom of rheimdttel, ke. : th 
port the niceſt Caſe, and expoſe the part ral 


affected to Core and Compaſſion. Friend- ſat 


„ 
ht EE hw. * 6 ä 6— ten. the 3 =" * 
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- 
* 


| ſoip has 2 noble Effect upon all Accidents be 
an Conditions : b It relie ves our Cares, raiſes | _ ; 
our Hopes, and abatec our Fears. It doubles, Su 

| "our Joys, and div1des our Oriefs. A Friend 
| : who" relates his Suoceſo, talks \ himſelf into Ls 


a new Pleafure. And by opening his Al- yo 
_ fortunes, leaves part of them. behind him. | 


© Friendſhip,” like me univerſal Medicine, 95 
. 8855 ous chu of but always to the 
Aud as the Tun of A b 


Frogs ies che Action at home, and 


weakens 


i" 36 „ ft 


| is a Qualit 
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weakens the Impreſſions of Violence 
there ia proportionable Improvement! eben 
the Union of Minds. 

lt is Ciceros Advice, that we ſhould pre- 
ferr / Friendſhip to — Humane things, and 


his 'Reafon is, Nil eſt . um Nee 
4:4 tam conveniens res,” vel. een 
1 atuerſas; Be 122 *. pathir 


agreeable \ to Nature r ſo Convenient r 1. | 
her is Profycir or Advtrfiry.” 1 

of that refin'd. Nature, W 
it abſolutely' rengunces's Commerce with 
1061 5 ; e 

© What/is Life to him, that cannot re- 
oe his Cares on the mutual Benevolence 
ofa Friend ? What greater Bleſſing is there 
_ to poſſeſs the Man, with whom you. 
”intruſt the Secrets of your Soul as 
ay, as with your ſelf? Where would 

e great Advantage of good Fortune,” 
ho. a Partner to ſhare the 555 of your 


Succeſs ? So Calamity would be an inſup- 


portable Weight, without one whoſe Pity. 


and condoling Kindneſs, are fond of eaſing: 


you of half oor Burthen, All other thin 14 


deſtrable in are good, as appropriat 
to fame Particular : fin 


ſerves our Uſes, 
Riches NAN vs Reſet, * Honours gain us 


Applauſe, Pleaſures contribute to our Bnjoy- 


ment of the World; Health ſccares' us a- 
gainſt 


| 


| 
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of 


gainſt Pain, and gives us the true Uſe of 


our Eimbs. Friendſbip contains in it a Num- 


ber of Conveniences; it is of Service in 
all Exigencies and Circumſtances of Life; 
is to be excluded from no Place, or Occa- 
ſion, can never be unſeaſonable, naver 
troubleſome... \\ . 
\ Thedame great Orater gives a ſgnal In- 
ſtance of the Force of Friendſkip, and its con- 
ſonance to Human Nature; . When Marcus 
Pacuvyins wrote his Tragedy of Pylades and 
Oreſtes 3 wherein the latter being in CANES 
en nee 
was perſonally unknown, theGallant Pylaaes, 
to reſcue. his Friend from Degth, proclainy'd 
that he was Oreſtes; and Oreſtes, as fearful. 
of bis Friend's Danger, ſtroye to convince 
them of the Error they were running into 
thro? the Generoſity of Pylades, and as con- 
ſtantly aſſerted, that he alone was the ob- 
noxious Perſon,, The Philoſopher makes 
the . + x 
Incident; Stames plaudebant in re ficka * quid 
arbitramur in vera fuiſſe fafturos ? Facilè in- 
dicabat. ipſa natura vim ſuam; cum ho mines, 


quad facere ipſi non poſſent, id rette 0 eri in 
An 4 kj is 


altero judicarent. The Audience, ſays 
would have done, had it. been a Reality.. Ne- 


© * 


ture herſelf without Conſtraint. confeſt d ber 


force, when, Men, judg dy that bravely d 


- 


1 


it! . 
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in another, which they web not have . — 
themſelves. + 

Now tho' many and 
are reap'd from Friendſhip, yet it ought not 
to flow from a ſordi Hope thereof, or be 
founded on ſo baſe a bottom as Inereft. ; 
For as we are liberal, and inclin'd to good. 
Offices, not to make a Merit or be thank d 


Ggnal Advanta ges 


for our Services (for we are not to 
the Uſurers in Benefits, but be carri 


f\ 


.to 


Bounty by a propenſity in Nature) ſo we 
muſt conceive that Friend ip 10 not to be 


ſought, from a view to preſtt, 
Trelin. itian; but as all its Nuſts 
vantages conſiſt in the Paſſi 


ions 


=. 


and mutual Benevolence. Paiog of Za 
dence of Love is to put them on ae bie- 
lute Equality; and all their Emulation and 
Strife muſt be, which can get 92 Start 
in Acts of Kindneſs. -. + cf 

On whatever Terms of inequality the 
Union be contracted, Love muſt recon- 
cile the Lines of Difference, and make them 
run parallel. He that ſtands on an Emi- 
nence of Fortune, muſt ſtoop his hand for 
his Friend, and raiſe him up towards his 
own Ground. The Advantage muſt be 


laid aſleep. There muſt be no Challenge 
of Superiority, or diſcountenancing of Free- 


dom on the one hand: Nothing of Envy 
or Repining on the other. As Air 445 94g | 
— | ents 
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dente "and. Yuſtice will permit; we ought to 
uſe a Friend with all the Frankneſs and Ge- 
 nereſty imaginable.” There muſt be no 
ftinting of dienen, no Computing on, 
„ nt for fear EY 0 more tha fl; 
ive z for for is ok like Mer. 
andize, than” alu ; -ExaQneſs, and 
nent and Obſei Vitiov, are ſigns 
of 1 und Diſtruſt: Such a Ptaddiee 
ell enough among Strangers, but 
Aa id Thould be treated at a nobler Rate, 
and. ved with more Confidence and Affecki- 
e ſhould examine his Occafic ions, "and. 
preve this Deſires,' nor i him time to 
think be wanted an "Aj ſtance.” A For- 
wardneſs to oblige, is a great Grace up- 
on a Kindneſs, and doubles the intrinfick 
Worth. 
If the Conſiderations of Profit were to 
be the Cement of Friendſhip, 'as the Ad- 


vantage flacken'd, the Union Wovle diſſolve. _ 


But as Nature cannot be chang'd, ſo Friend- 
ſhips eſtabliſh'd on her Principles are ne- 
ver impair d, but are of equal Duration 
with Life. 
It ought ro be a principal Law in Eriend- 
ſhips, neither to require an unjuſt thing to 
be. Bong nor to do one on Impor tunity: 
Band there loſes its Name, ' where Vio. 
lations of Conſcience c or Honour intrude. All 
ä againſt Jiſtice are Peaveriſh 
Deſires, 
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' Deſires, and not to be qualißed. He that 


would engage me unwarrantably, takes 
me for an ill Perſon: His Motion is an 
Affront, and I ought to renounce him for 
the Injury of his Opinion: This Rule proves 


the Maxim I but now advanc'd, that real 


Friendſhip. could only be among ſt good Men, 
and- exiſts in Virtue. nA. HIRE 
It has been a pretty difficult Queſtion (ſays 
Ciczro) whether new Friends, that are not 
unworthy of being admitted into Friendſhip, are 
ever to be preferr'd to Old Ones : as it is uſual 


to eſteem Young Horſes above thoſe worn with 


Tears and Service : A Doubt, ſays he, unwor- 


thy of a Man: For we ought not to be ſatiated 


with Friendſhip, as with other things. Moſt 
things (like Wines that will bear Age) ſhould 
have an additional Sweetneſs from time: 
And in this one Inſtance under debate, we 
may believe the Wiſdom of the Son of 
Sirach: Forſake not an old Friend, for the new 


is not comparable to him: A new Friend is 2 
new Mine; when it is Old thou ſhalt drink it 


with Pleaſure. | ic! 20 
As we are to indulge a Fiend when choſe, 
ſo likewiſe our Election muſt be regulated 


by. Time: we are not to be raſh. and 


precipitate, but let Deliberation and Judg- 
ment ers our Choice. Bea, lu gar 
vu, Jays Soc RATES; Make thy. ſelf 4 
Friend ſlowly. - The ſicred Author, I befor 

N | N quote 


260 , 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
11 
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98 came, ani be 


Quoted, ſtrikes in with the Rea ſonableneſs 


of this Opinion; 7f thot 725 get a * 


r biins firſts nt be nor Vaſty'th credit © Foy 
ſome Mii is u Friend' for his own Oceaſion, and 
will not abide in the hy of thy Trouble. And 
"there is u Friendly ho being turn d to 
and Strife will diſto ver thy Reprvach. Tis 
plain ee that we ought to'make 
choice of Perſons of ſuch Hobom for bur 
Friends, as if they ſnould ceaſe to be fo, will 
not abuſe our Confidence, nor give us cauſe 
to fear em as Enemies. 
"= the Danger of Converſation lies in the 
of Perſons of vicious Principles, ſo the 
— eſt Hazard of contracting Friendſhips 
s for fear of falling into the hands of Flar- 
e For Flattery, to deſcribe it in a 
Word, is no better than Intereſt under the 
Aiſg uiſe of Friendſhip : Tis a ſmooth Ap- 
plienion to the Yanity of another. The 
Art conſiſts in ſtealing on the Blindfide, 
Teizing the Humour, and managing the 
Weabneſs of a willing Property: : With one 
of this Conſtitution, Terence's Obſervation 
is valid, Obſequium —_ veritas odium, 
yr That 00 quiouſneſs alone makes them 
Friends, and lr 1 77 ruth incurs their 4 
by verſion. | 


The Wealthy and the Powerful are moſt 
Obnoxious to this ſort of Impoſition. A 
2,0" s Aim is generally * and 
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therefore he'll endeavour to ply where 


there's, moſt tobe gotten. Thieves don't 


uſe to ſet upon 


| gars; 4 poor Man's 
Brains are not wo 


the Plundering: He 


may beallow'd to underftand himſelf, and 


make the moſt of his Diſcretion if he pleaſes. 
To purſue ſuch Game as this, is but loſs of 
Time and: ſetting a Butterfly. 

As conformity of Manners goes one ſtep 
towards the Bſtabliſhing of Friendſhip; the 
Flatterer will be ſure to take care to ſuit 


the Temper of him he means to play up- 


on. His buſineſs is to counterfeit the Incli- 
nation, and ect the Diverlions of another. 
He is for Town or Country, for Compa- 
ny or Retirement, for Exerciſe or Eaſe, as 


the Word is given, and the Freak of his 


Property directs. 

Did Flattery indeed, as moſt other Mis- 
fortunes do, generally or altogether wait 
on the debauch'd and ignoble part of Man- 
kind, the Miſchief were of leſsConſequence, 
and might admit of an eaſier prevention: 
But, as Worms breed moſt in ſweet and 
tender Woods; ſo uſually the moſt oblig- 


ing, the moſt brave, and generous Tem- 


pers readylieſt receive and longeſt enter - 
tain the flatter ing Inſect, that hangs and 


grows upon them. It is a Diſeaſe which 


I fear, too many bring upon themſelves by 
harbouring too large Ideas of their own 
So F 2 Merit, 


N 


too Converſation, and the 
Merit, which makes them think another 


cannot well out-praiſe them. Our Affecti- 


ons uſually blind our diſcerning Faculties; 
and hence it is that we are ſo frequently 
expos'd to the Attempts of a Paraſite, un- 


der theDiſguiſe and Vizard of a Friend. For 


Self- Love, that grand Flatterer within, wil- 
lingly entertains another from without, who 
will but ſooth up and ſecond the Man in 
the good Opinions he has conceiv'd of him- 
ſelf. For he who deſervedly lies under the 


Character of one that loves to be 1 


is doubtleſs ſufficiently fond of himſelf; an 


throꝰ abundance of Complaiſance to his own = 


Perſon, not only wiſhes, but thinks him- 
ſelf Maſter of all thoſe Perfections which 
may recommend him to others. * 
It is a Buſineſs of no ſmall Importance, 
and which requires no ordinary Circum- 
ſpection, ſo to be able to know a Flatterer 
in every ſhape he aſſumes, that the Coun- 
terfeit Reſemblance ſome time or other 
bring not true Friendſhip it ſelf into Suſpi- 
tion and Diſrepute: A Man may hold an 
unknown Flatterer in his Boſom, till the 


Hour of Tryal once advances, when his 


ver bal Friendſhip ſhould be put intoPractice, 
and his ſwoln Pretenſions of Service amount 
to ſomething more than a bare Profeſſion. 
For then he begins to confeſs Falſhood, 
withdraws his Familiarity, puts on Airs of 
| | con- 
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Conſtraint and Coolueſs, and yet would be 

thought rather to ſeem ſorry that he can- 
not, than unwilling to lend his Aſſiſtance. 
Shakeſpea, in a Speech of his Julius Ceſar, 
has admirably decipher'd theſe Shadows of 
Dee where he thus obſer ves; | 


t Ever note, Lueilius, 
Men Love 12 to ſlac ken and decay, 
Ĩt uſeth an inforced Ceremo 

© There are no Tricks in plain, and F impleFaitlhc 
But hollow Men, like Horſes, hot at hand, 
Male gallant ſhew, and promiſe of their ; 
Dt”. mettle; a | 
"£2 _ when they ſhould endure the bloo 

| They fall 1277 and like deceit ful 25 

in the ere 


This i is the true Cbaracteriſtick of a pro- 
felling Friend, and the direct Oppoſite of a 
real active one. Amicus certus in re incerta 
cernitur, ſays Ennius. A true Friend is diſ- 
tinguiſh'd in the Criſis of Hazard and Ne- 
ceſſity; when the Gallantry of his Aid may 
ſnew the Worth of his Son}, and the Loyal- 
ty of his Heart. The ſame Sincerity of 
Love, that taught his Tongue to ſpeak kind 
N en ages him to confirm his Kind- 
7 Flatttry in ſtortisnothing butfalſeFriend- 
ae fawning „ diſhoneſt Wo 

ity 
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lity, baſe Merchandize of Words, and a 
plauſible Diſcord of the Heart and Lips. 
His Tongue walks ever in one track of un- 
juſt Praiſes, and can no more tell how to 
diſcommend, than to ſpeak true. His Art 
is nothing but a delightful Couſenage whoſe 
Rules are ſmoothing and gnarded with Per- 
jury; whoſe Scope is to make Men Eools, 
in teaching them to over-yalue themſelves. 

As Euripides ſays of Truth, that it loves 
pain Language; ſo the Temper of a Friend 
15 ſincere, natural, without Paint or Var- 
niſh : But that of a Hauterer, as it is cor- 
rupt and diſeagd in itſelf, ſo ſtands it in 
need of many, and thoſe curious and ex- 
qulſite Remedies too, to correct it. 

It muſt be our Care therefore, with the 
utmoſt penetration we are Maſters of, to 
make Diſtoveries of the Man we would 
cheriſn; to know our ſelves and diſtinguiſh 
him. For Flattery is an enſnaring Quality, 
and leayes a very dangerous Impreſſion. : 
It ſwells) a Man's Imagination, entertains 
his Vanity, and drives him to dotage upon 
his Perſon. Some People are flatter'd out 
of common Senſe, their Underſtanding is 
ſpirited -away, and they have hardly the 
teaſt glimpſe of themſelves. They live, as 
it were, under Deluſion, repoſe 1195-4 
ous Confidence in the Succours of their > 

can 


cions Friend, and think it is impoſſible 
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can ever he unhappy - Indeed Fri 
whom cs or Religion hath 12 d, = 
is not fix'd either by Gain or Pleaſure, him 
Extremity doth but faſten; whilſt, like a 
well-wrought Vault, he lies the Stronger, 
by how much more Weight he bears. When: 
Neceſlity calls him to it, he can be a Ser- 
vant to bis Equal, 75 the ſame Will 
Wherewith he can command bis Inferior. 
Lad Qpalities are the Touch-ſtones of 
he ny and that diſcover the baſe Me- 
the Flatterer: For when Misfor- 
—_ begin to pinch and embarraſs, when | 
Aid is reqpir d to diſengage you, if 
he regards your Perſon, and values your 
Converſation, : the Co dence will go 
on, and the old Signs of - Friendſhip con- 
tinne : But if he grows willing to dtop 
the Acqugintance, and withdraw his Cere- 
mony: If his Aix grows flat, and his Coun- 
enance cools, theſe are all indications of 
el, and Management. This Change 
of Behavionr argues his former Fondneſs - 
was only to furmlhy his Fancy, and ſerve his 
Convenience. 
But it will not be wiſdom i in us, to ſtay 
till ſuch fatal JunQures, and then try the 


Experiment, which will not only be uſe- 
G, but dangerous and hurtful: For tis 


thing for à Man to find him- 
| * Priends, when. he 
pit tym F 4 moſt 
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moſt wants them, and has not an ppor- 
tunity, neither, of exchanging his falſe and 
faithleſs, for a faſt and honeſt Friend. And 
therefore we ſhould rather try our Friend, 
us we do our Money, whether or no he 
be paſſable and current, before we need 


him. For *tis not enongh to diſcover the 


Cheat to our coſt, but we muſt ſo under- 


Rand the Hlatterer; that he put no cheat 


upon us: Otherwiſe we ſha}l act like thoſe, 


who muſt needs take Poiſon to know its 
Strength, and fooliſhly "px their Li es 
to inform their Judgments. | 


But as a reaſonable Caution is neceſſary 


1 our Reaſon muſt endeavour to defend 


us againſt Frauds; ſo, on the other band, 
Prejudice and capricious Jealouſies are not 


to lead us into too! — We 


need not think every Complement paid us, 


is defi iening and treacherous; Commenda- 
tions, tho” too often ſavouring of Artifice, 
are not always certain Proofs of Hattery. 
* ?*Tis'true, to be always ringing People's 


Praiſes in their Ears, and burning Perfumes 


before them, ſmells ſtrongly” of Deſign 


However, to commend upon ſome Occa- 
ſions, is defenſible Practice, proper Acknow- 
ledgment, and a ſerviccable Office. It ſhews 


the Juſtice and Benevolence of our Temp 


and that we are leas'd"'with the Ad van- 


tage, of ou! bour-- We are not im- 


media tely 
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mediately to ſuſpect a pleaſant and eaſie 
Converſation for a Cheat: For a Friend 
is not a dull taſteleſs thing, nor does the 
Decorum of Friendſbip conſiſt in Sourneſs 
and Auſterity of "Temper, but its very. 
Port and Gravity is ſoft and amiable. 
Indeed, did not the Laws. of Friendſhip 
admit of alittle Pleaſantry and good Hu- 
mour, why would the Paraſite inſinuate 
himſelf under that Diſguiſe ? And yet he, 
as counterfeit- Gold imitates the Bright- 
neſs and Luſtre. of the true, always-puts 
on-the Eaſineſs and Freedom of a Friend; 
is always pleaſant and obliging, and ready 
to comply with the Humour of his Com- 
pany. And therefore tis no way reaſo- 
nable neither, to look upon every juſt 
Character that's given us as a+ piece of 
Blattery : - For certainly a due and ſea- 
ſonable Commendation is as much the Du- 
ty of one Friend to Another, as a perti- 
nent and ſerious Reprebenſion: Nay, in- 
deed a ſoure querulous Temper is per- 
fectly repugnant to the Laws of Friend- 
ſhip and Converſation: Whereas a- Man 
takes a Chiding patiently from a Friend, 


who is as ready to praiſe his Virtues, as 


to ani mad vert upon his Vices; willingly 
perſwading himſelf that meer Neceſſity 
obliged him to reprimand, whom Kind- 
neſs had firſt. mov d to commend him. 

1 25 Max. 
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May it not be ſaid then, that 'tis in- 


finitely difficult to diſcover the Diſparity 


and diſtinguiſh the Flatrerer from the Friend, 
fince there's. no t Difference either 
betwixt the Satisfaction they create, or the 
Praifes they beſtow. For ſince Friendſhip 
is agreeable and entertaining, Fluttery re- 
fines upon the Character, and creeps in un- 
der this Diſtguiſe. Nothing is ſo ſmooth as 
a Paraſite. Ho ſtrains his Courte ſie, and 
carries the Complaiſance to an Exceſs: 
He waits upon every Turn of Humour, 
ſtrikes in with the Freaks, and commends 
the Follies of his Property. But then to 


dealing. He declares aga 

the weakneſs of a Friend, and ſuffer ing him 
to miſcarry without Notice. Without this 
Quality, Re cries Friendſtip is betray d, and 
there's no being trur 0 the Engagements of Ho- 
aur. By ſuch kinds of Artifice does he 
faſten his Intereſt, makes himſelf Maſter of 
the Perfon he practiſes upon: Works him 
lf into Credit, Eſteem, and Careſſes; and 
Ss me into Affection, without being fu: 


pe Art 01 an 24 en 
It was am artful, as well as noted, Diſ- 
ſimulation in Alaibiades, to ſtnot her his 


| — tek and Inclination, and con- 


himſelf to Appearance, to * 


1 4 he | 
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the 'Manners and Diſpoſitions of e 
Country where he reſided : Was it _— - 
ing a great Maſter in the Profeſſion, and 
ſtattering a whole City or Nation at once? 
—_ he liy'd at Athens, he affected Plea- 
try and- Jeſting, kept Horſes for the 
Rac = bol the Mode and appear'd with 
vipage.- When he dwelt at Sparta, 
li walk'd the Streets in a mean Habit, and 
conform'd to the Diſcipline, and unorna- 
mented manner of that Republick. When 
he travelłd into Thrace, he put on a Mili- 
tary Humour, and was all for fighting and 
a Battlèe: When he remov'd from thence 
into the Perſian Dominions, he 5 a 
fmiſn d Debauchee; comply d with the Li- 
cence of the Place, and ſpent his time in 
Balls, Intrigues, and Entertainments. The 
| Common Flatterer is but ſuch a Conformiſt in 
a narower Circle, his Game is confin'd to 
one Object, and that he indefati ably purſues. - 
t the height of -Injuftice; days Plato, to 
appear: Juſt, and be really 4 ed 80 are 
we to lock upon thoſe Flatterers a8 moſt 
dangerous, who walk not barefac d, hut in 
diſguiſe: Who make no Sport, but mind 
thtir Buſineſs; for theſe often perſonate 
the true and fincere Friend ſo exactly, that 
= enough to make him fall under thelike-- 
ſuſpicivn of a Cheat, unleſs we be extream-- 


1 Cumious in Remarking the Difference be- 
twixt 


: | * * 1 0 — = 
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twixt them. Now, becauſe the Enjoyment 
of a Friend is attended with the greateſt 
Fenn incident to Humanity, there 

re the Flatterer always endeavours to 
render his Converſation highly pleaſant and 
agree, 19954 tet bu vn 

It has been an Obſervation, that a Flat- 
terer may be diſcernd by — 
Imperfectiohs, imitating bad Qualities, a 
pretending a reſemblance of Misfortune. 
When Dionyſius of Sicily grew dim-ſighted, 
his Courtiers pretended *twas an Epide- 
mical. Diſtemper, tumbled 9 —.— 
ther, as if they were almoſt Blind, and 
threw. down the Side- boards, and the 
Diſhes. Thus in the Reign of Alexander 
the Great, a wry Neck was the general 
Faſhion. This Imitation of Depravities is 
every Day conſpicuous amongſt the Claſs of 
Mankind, who think to inſinuate themſelves, 
by compliance of Faſhions and Geſtures. 
which it would be more commendable to 
avoid. * ; TROL Its IS LIC. 

It is a Task, above my Power, to after- 
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As I have before ſaid, we miſt uſe our 
Senſe and judgment in the Election of our 
Frieudte, grow acquainted with the Cha- 
racter they bear in the World, before we 
take them into our Boſom, and by the beſt 
pre- knowledge we can gather from Obſer· 
vation and Report, prevent the Danger of 
being ſurpriz d with Treachery. For there 
is nothing more troubleſom in humane So- 
ciety, than the Diſappointment of Truſt, 
and failing of Friends: For beſides the Dif- 


order that it works in our on Affairs, it 


commonly is attended with a neceſſary De- 
ficiency of our Performance to others. The 
leaning upon a broken Reed gives us both 
a Fall and a Wound : Such is à falſe Friend, 
who after Profeſſions of Love, and real 
Offices, either ſlinks from us, or betrays us. 

Plutarch his Books of Morals, has — 
a copious Chapter concerning the Differen- 
— a Friend and — and laid down 
ſeyeral Rules whereby they may be known 
aſunder: The Steps which the Flarterer 
takes to conceal his Hy pocriſie and appear 
a Friend, and the means by which his Arti- 
fice may be diſcover d. The Curious Rea- 
believe he will be able to help himſelf more 
from natural Prudence and a little Obſer- 
vation, than Volumes of written Diretti- 


+ Leſt 


+ Left 1 ſhould be tho 


- above ad 


tro Converſation; and the 


bt more 


than uſeful on this Subj 
but a few Obſer vations more, and 


on another Topick. It is granted, as I have 
, that — of Life 


— — upon Converſation; | on good 
and Concord: : Kor flüuman Society 
is like the working of an Arch of Stone; 
all would fall to the Ground, if one Piece 


did not 


great Body; that we are all of a Con · 


to the ſame End: This 
us to —_—_ Tenderneſs and ez 
and the + rate wich regard toBqui- 
ty and Juſt ice. 10 281 

' have likewiſe obſerwid that thedawe: 
of Society is natural, but that the Choice 
of our Company is matter f Virtue and: 
Nrudence. Au es, Pleaſure, [and 
— rg be o — Corrupters 

of Manners; and as an M Air may endan«- 
ger a good Conſtitution, ſo may either'a- 
Place .oriPerſon of ill endanger 

a good Man. He that converſes — the 
Proud, mall learn inſenſibly to be puffed 
up and an Acqua intance with-the licen-- 
olous and diſſolute ſhall- teach a Man: to bo 
a bertine and Incontinent. Huuaibal him 
Fit" was unmanu'd by the Looſeneſs of Cam- 
pania; 5 


lix 
„ 1 hall ſubſoin 
proceed 


port uneother. We ſhould re- 
2 5 we are ſeveral Members of 


ane formed of the ſame No oblige? 
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paria; and, tho a Conqueror by his Arms, 
was Overcome by his Pleaſures: and ſhrunk 
from all the Glory obtain'd at Caune, by 
the Luxury he ſuffer'd himſelf to fall into 
at Capuar | of] 

* Let us know never ſo many ſage Rules 
for our Conduct, and be taught by written 
Wiſdom to avoid the Paths of Error and 
Hazard; yet-if- we meet with living Pre- 
cedents to warrant our Deviation, the In- 
ſtruction loſes ground with the Mind, and 
we are won oycr to Vice and Folly by the 
ful Influence of 2 

may give great it to their Ears, 
but they take much ſtronger Impreſſions 
from Example than Precept. For there 
zõ juſt the ſame difference in this reſpeQ, 
as there is in Dramatick Poetry, betwixt 
the Force of a Narration, and an Obje&. pre- 

N þ | 9 4 | 
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% 


It often happens that what we read tho 
we firmly believe to be right, we neg- 
lect to put. in Practice; but, what N. 
tho We know it to be a wrong ſtrain an- 

of fatal Conſequence, we are too ſubject 


But 


\ *  Segnins arvitaut. animos demiſſa per aures, 
5 
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But leaving it for granted, that of all 
Felicities the moſt charming is that of a 
firm and gentle Friendſhip, but that the great 
Difficulty reſts in the Choice of the Per- 
ſon; I ſhall conclude with a ſhort view of 
the Advantages reſulting from this ſacred 
Intimacy, when ens Choice is Properly 


made. 


Now that Ad vitttares may* follow Fon 
our contracting Friendſhips, it is very effen- 
tial to this end, that the Partner of our 
Love be Firtuous and Honeſt : For Vice is 
contagious, and there's no truſting of the 
Sound and the Sick together. That Friend= 
fp, where Men's Affeèctions are cemented 

y an equal and by a common Love of Good- 
neſs, it is not either Hope or Fear, or any | 
private Intereſt that can ever diſſolve; but 
we carry it with us to the Grave, and lay 
down our Lives for it with Satisfaction 

True Friends are the whole World to one 
another; their Converſution is ever new to 
each other, ever — for as there's 
no Reliſh in the Poſſeſſ ing of any thing with- 


out a Partner, ſo there's no Reliſh wanting 
to any thin dividing it” with a true ONE. 

Even the Correſpo Wiener by Letter, of an 
. Friend, gives more real Satisfacti- 


on, than the Society of twenty indifferent 


Perſons; in reading his. Epiſt les, Ican ſuffer 


my ſelf to be deluded, — Ty I have his 
82 Compa- 
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y; and When Lanſwer them, I do not 
only write hut ſpeak : For in effect a Friend 
is an Eye, à Heart, a Tongue, a Hand, at all 
Diſtances. I look upon my Thoughts to 

be as ſafe in his Breaſt as my own, and 
in this belief can I unburthen my Soul, and 
eaſe my Heart of all its Diſquietudes. I 
can depend on his Virtue and ſincere Kind- 
neſs; and therefore ought, without any 
Scruple, to make him the Confident of my 
moſt ſecret Cares and Counſels : For it 
goes a great way towards the making of 
a Man faithful, to let him underſtand, 
that you think him ſo: And he that does 
but ſo much as ſuſpe& that I will deceive 
him, gives me a fort of a Right to couzen 
him. If then gur Hearts are one, ſo muſt 
be our Intereſts and Convenience: For 
Friendſhip lays all things in Common, and 
nothing can be good to the one, that is 
ill to the other, And is not this a Feli- 
city, this, an Advantage ? 

In a Word, unleſs then we can find a 
Perſon in whom we may repoſe this ab- 
ſolute Confidence, with whom we may ſhare 
our Fortune and Diſappointments, let us 
be cautions how we carry our Intimacy 
farther” than an Acquaintance; but when 
we have __ fix'd on — Man, in _ 
our Fry ip may be ſecure, it ſhoul 
be S Buden, as well as the _—_— 
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ERS 579 Riten have 


wede it ſo Univerſal, that 
WIDE the Toth of our Age are 10 
WP ſooner entred into Conyer- 
—__ tion, but they muſt like- 
wife have an Amour on their 

hands, and run into a Vein of modiſh Gal- 
lantries. Nature and Conſtitution: invite 


to the former ; and Companions, that ſtrike 2 OY 


in with the Gaiety of their Years, pro- 
yoke them to the latter; Yet to be in Love, 
is not always = e of Nature, but 
meer Gallantry 5 and Young Gentlemen 
eſteem. it u part of their Hy th NE 


Addreſs Complaiiigor, if it nat of Sin- 
1 
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I confeſs, I would not chuſe to have my 
Son too forward in this Paſſion; a Love of 
Slncerity too earlily begun, has Inconveni- 
ences and uneaſie Conſequences; and an 
Amour of perfect Gallantry, is a Deceit 1 
would bluſh to have him guilty of. Love 
ſeizes on us ſuddenly, without giving us 
time to reflect; our Diſpoſition or Weak- 
neſs fayours the Surprize; one Look, one 
Glance from the Fair, fixes and determines 
us. Young Hearts are tender and flexible, 
and apt to take ſtrong, as well as ſudden, 
 Ithprefſions from Beauty; and as the Iſſues 
of this Paſſion are of the greateſt moment 
in Life, a thouſand Circumſtances are to 
regulate itsRaſhneſs,and everyYouth ſhould 
ſet a Guard on his Eyes and Breaſt, for 
fear of being captivated by an improper 
Obfſect. It is for this reaſon that I would 
-endeayour to direct, and not pretend to 
eradicate the Inclinations of the Sexes to 
each other. Daily Experience ſhews us 
that the moſt rude Ruſtick grows Hu- 


| mane, as ſoonas he is inſpir d by this Paffion, 


it gives a new Grace to our Manners, a 
new Dignity to our Minds, a new Viſage 
to our Perſons: Whether we are inclin'd 
to Liberal Atte, to Arms, or Addreſs in our 
Exerciſe; our Improvement is haſten'd by 
4 Particular Object whom we would pleaſe. 
 Chearfulneſs, Gentleneſs; Fortitude, Liberality, 
ö 25 Magni- 
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Magnificente, and all the Vrtue: which adorn 
Men, which inſpire Heroes, are moſt con- 
ſpicuous in Lovers : But yet this Refine- 
ment of the Soul may overtake us at a 
wrong Seafon, and attach us to a Perſon, 
in the careſſing of whom Parents may be 
diſobey'd, and Friends diſoblig d. 

It is remarkable that no Paſſion has been 
treated by all who have touch'd upon it 
with the ſame bent of Deſign, but this. 
The Poets, the Moraliſts, the Painters, in all 
their Deſcriptions, Allegories, and Pictures, 
have repreſented it as a ſoft Torment, a bit- 
ter Sweet, a pleaſing Pain, or an agreable 
Diſtreſs, and have only expreſs'd the ſame 
thought in a different Manner. It is cer- 
tain there is no other Paſſion which does 
produce ſuch contrary Effects in ſo great a 
Degree. But this may be ſaid for Love, 
that if you ſtrike it out of the Soul, Life 
would be inſipid, and our Being but half 
animated. Human Nature would fink mto 
Deadneſs and Lethargy, if not quickned 
with ſome active Principle; and as for all 
others, whether Ambition, Envy, or Ava- 
rice, which are apt to poſſeſs the Mind in 
the Abſence of this Paſſion, it muſt be al- 
lowed that they have greater Pains, with 
out theCompenſation of fach exquiſite Plea- 
ſures as thoſe we find in Love. 


The 
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The old Achrholagiſts made Venus the Mo- 
ther of two different Cupids, the one of 


which was the God of innocent and pure 


Deſires; the other unlawful and Carnal Plea- 
ſures. To unperſonate theſe Chimerical 
Beings, and reduce them to Qualities, the 
Hrſt is what we call Love; and the latter 
Luft; which in their Natures differ as much 
as à Matron from a Proſtitute, or a Com- 

nion from a Buffoon. Their diſtinct De- 

iptions in the Poets are full of Inſtruction 
as well as Spirit. Love is a beauteous blind 
Child, adorn'd with a Quiver and a Bow 
which he Plays with, and ſhoots around 
him, without Deſign or Direction; to in- 


timate to us, that the Perſon belov'd has 


no intention to give us the Anxieties we 
meet with; but that the Beauties of a 


worthy Object are te Charms of a 
lovely Infant. On the other ſide, the Sages | 


figur'd Luſt in the Form of a Satyr, of Shape 
part Human, part Beſtial; to ſignify that 
the Followers of it proſtitute the Reaſon of 
a Man to purſue the Apetites of a Beaſt. 
2 a Fu a to haunt he Fares and 

verts o 0 5a eſſes 
to lurk on the ag me Pu and 
watch the purling Streams, as the Reſorts 


of retir'd V; rgins to ſhew, that lawleſs De- 


fire tends "chiefly to prey upon Innocence, 
and has ſomething ſo unnatural in it, that 
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it hates its 'own Make, and fhuns the Ob- 
ject it loy'd; as ſoon as it has made it like 
itſeif. Love therefore is à Child, that com- 
plains and be walls irs Inability to help it 
ſelfz —.— awatchful Thief, which ſerzes 
its prey, and lays Snares r its, own Re- 
lief: And its principal Object being Imv- 
cence, 10 never wow but it murders at the 
time. N 
| From theſe ewe diſtinct Tas we may 

fertle our Notion gf the different Deſires, 
and accordingly rank their Followers. *Tis 
true, as Charity is eſteem'd a Conjunction 
of the good Qualities neceſſary to a vir- 
tubus Man, ſo Love is the happy Compo- 
1 tion of all the Accompliſhments that make 

ne Gentleman. The motive of a Man'd 

1 fe is ſeen in all bis Actions; and ſuch as 
have the bheauteous for their Inſpirer, 
have a Simplicity of Behaviour, and a cer- 
taih Evenneſs of Deſire, which burns like 
the Lamp of Life in their Boſdms; while 
they who are inſtigated by the Sar, are 
ever tortur d by Jeatouſies of the Object 
of their Wiſhes; often deſire what they 
ſcorn, and as often conſciouſſy and know - 

ingly embrace where they are mutually in- 

8 He certainly does not unders 

. either, Yice or Virtue, Who will not 
alloy that, Life, without the Rules of Mo- 


N is & wayward uncaſic Being, with 
ſnatches 
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ſnatches only of Pleaſure z but under the | 
Regulation of Virtue, a reaſonable and uni- 
form Habit of Enjoyment. Cupid would 
not loſe his Divinity, if too many of his 
Votaries did not take their Direction from 
1 the Satyr; but the generality of Lovers are 
. of that vile and degenerate Stamp, that it 
| forces us to conclude with Phecylides, - 
| Ov 3d tows gebs igt, rd I) aidnnor d ,,, 
| that Love is nd God, but 4 blind: Paſſion to 
| which all are ſubjeft : It is a too common 
* Levity in Vouth, to make Love an Exer- 
ciſe and Recreation: When the Hours of 1 
| Life hang heavy on their Hands; they are 
for whiling them away with Phillis,” or Sil | 
vi: The Nymph: hears. and ſmiles at the ] 
tender things they utter, is pleas d at the ˖ 
Raptures ſhe imagines her Beauty has in- 5 
ſpir'd, is tranſported at being compar d 1 1 
. to a Goddeſs, diſſolves to Softneſs, and looks ' | 
| | on the Amorous Flatterex.as| one who-will | 2 
adore her to the End of her Life. And 8 


g what is the Conſequence of all this Paſſion? It 

She is only courted; perhaps to be betræ d; 

all the fine things that are ſaid, prove but a 
| extempore and accidental; imply no real De- m 
b i fire, Or Deſign, except of making the Fe- be 
2 male fond of her ſelf, ,agd: Working her p. 


1 into the Tailthat is ft for her Hine Or || 9, 

; ſuppoling the Galla proceeds. with more in 

- Loyalty; that he views her as an Object | 2 
Ses ; | F = | 


of 


$aÞP 
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in which he propoſes 1 and Joy; 
that he conſents to take her to his Arms 
for Life; *tis ten to one, if Fuition do not 
alter his Opinion of her Charms, if his Ap- 
petite do not grow dull with the Feaſt, 
and his Fancy and Affections begin to covet 
a new Object. The Truth is we generally 
make Love in a Stile, and with Sentiments 
very unfit for ordinary Life ; they are half 
Theatrical, half Romantick. By this means 
we raiſe our Imaginations to what 1s not to 
be expected in Human Life: and becauſe 
we did not before-hand think of the Crea- 
ture we were enamour'd of, as ſubje& to 
Diſhonour, Age, Sickneſs, Impatience, or Sul- 
lemeſs, but altogether conſider'd her as 
the Object of Foy ; human Nature it ſelf 
is often imputed to her, as her particular 
Imperfection or Defect: Whereas we ſhould 
conſider things in their right Light, and 
as Nature has form'd them, and not as our 
own Fancies or Appetites would have 
them. 25 

Love was always accounted the Mother 
of Poetry, and ſtill produces among the 
moſt Ignorant and Barbarous, a Thouſand 
imagigary Diſtreſſes and Poetical Com- 
plains. It makes even a Lacquey talk like 
Oroondat es, and converts a brutal Ruſt ick 


into a gentle Swain. The moſt Ordinary 


Plebeian, or Mechanick in Love, bleeds and 
We I” G pines 


— 
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Pines away witha certain Elegance and Ten- 
derneſs of Sentiments, which this Paſſion 
naturally inſpires. Theſe inward Languiſh- 
ings. of the Mind, infected with this Soft- 
0 — have Se: Birth to.a Phraſe, which 
= is made uſe of by all the melting Tribe, 
from the Higheſt to the Eoweſt, I mean 
that of Dying ſor Love. SR 8 AL 
 *, Romances, Which owe their very Being to 
this Paſſion, are full of theſe metaphorical 
- Deaths. Heroes and Heroines, Knights, 
Squires, aud Damſels are all of them in a 
dying Condition ! Many of the Poets, to 
. deſcribe the Execution which is done by 
this Paſſion, repreſent the Fair Sex as Ba- 
ſilisks, that deſtroy with their. Eyes; and 
Mir. Cowley has, with great juſtneſs of 
73 Thought, compar'd a beautiful Woman to 


[ 


n Porcupine, that ſends an Arrow from every ] 
r 7 / 
There is no way ſo effectual for the F 
Cure of this general Infirmity, as a Man's 1 
reflecting npon the Motives that produce el 
it. When the Paſſion proceeds from the hi 
Senſe of any Virtue, or Perfection in the * 
Perfon belov'd, 1 would by no means diſ-— Pa 

3] courage it; but if a Man conſiders that all ſa; 
a his heavy Complaints of Wounds andDeaths gr 
Fo riſe from ſome little Affectations of Caquet- fan 

try, which are.improv'd iato Charm by his tha 


own fond Imagination, the very laying be- of 
F | * „ 5 


« 
_ < ” 
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* o \ 
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the Rewards which 
Tears, Prayers and Broken-hearts are the Of- 
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fore himſelf the Cauſe of his Diſtemper, 
may be ſufficient to effect the Cure of it. 
It is one of the greateſt Faults of too 
Juvenile a Paſſion, that the Miſtreſs is more 
ador'd than loud, and rather worſhip'd as 
an Idol, than courted as a mortal Beauty. 
She is accoſted- in the Language proper to 
the Deity; Life aud Death are in her Power: 
Joys of Heaven and Pains of Hell are at her 
diſpoſal; Paradiſe is in her Arms, and Eter- 


nity in every Moment that you are preſent with 


her. Raptures, Tranſports, and Ecſtacies are 
he confers; Sighs. and 


ferings which are paid to her. Her Smiles 
make Men happy, and her Frowns: drive 
them to deſpair. N 


Igrant, the pleaſanteſt part n 
Life, is generally that which paſſes in Cour:- 


ſhip, provided his Paſlion be ſincere, and the 
Party belov'd kind with Diſcretion. Love, 
Deſire, Hope, all the pleaſing Motions of 


the Soul riſe in the Purſuit. It is eaſſer 
however for an artful Man, who is not in 


Love, to perſwade his Miſtreſs he has a 
Paſſion for her, and to ſucceed in his Pur-\ 
ſuits; than for one who loves with the 
greateſt Violence. True Love hath ten thou- 


_ ſand Griets, Impatiences and Reſent ments, 


that render a Man unamiable in the Eyes 
of the Perſon whoſe A ffections he ſollicits; 
P4017 ; G 2 beſid es 
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beſides, that it ſinks his Figure, gives him 


Fears, Apprehenſions, and Poorneſs of Spi- 


rit, and often makes him appear Ridiculous 
where he has a mind to recommend himſelf. 
I bere is one particular occaſion of un- 
happy Aarriages, which tho? very common, 
is not very much attended to. What I 
mean is this. Every Man in the time of 
Courtſhip, and in the firſt Entrance of Mar- 
riage, puts on a Behaviour like a Holiday 
Suit, Which is to laſt no longer than till he 
is ſettled in the Poſſeſſion of his Miſtreſs. 
He reſigns his Inclinations and Underſtand- 
ing to her Humour and Opinion. He nei- 
ther loves, nor hates, nor talks, nor thinks 
in Contradiction to her. He is controuPd 
by a Nod, mortified by a Frown, and tran- 
ſported by a Smile. The young La- 
dy falls in Love with this ſupple Creature, 
and expects of him the ſame Behaviour for 
Liſe. In a little time ſhe finds that he has 
a Will of his own, that he pretends to 
diſlike what ſhe approves, and-that inſtead 
of treating of her like a Goddeſs, the ſcarce 
uſes her like a Woman. © What ſtill makes 
the Misfortune worſe,we penerally find the 
moſt abject Flatterers degenerate into the 

greateſt Tyrants. - 
. To diſcourſe onthis Paſſion in its full 
Extent, to examine all its Cauſes and Ef- 


wedts, its Influence and Power, and its va- 
; * rious 


4 


R 
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rious Ways and Degrees of Actuating, were 


to ſwell this Treatiſe on Love to the Bulk 
of -a Volume. I ſhall therefore cloſe this 
Subject with a Reproof to thoſe Knight- 
Errants in the World, who, quite contra- 
ry to thoſe in Romance, are perpetually ſeex- 
ing Adventures to bring Virgins into Di- 
ſtreſs and to ruin Innocence. When Men 
of Rank and Figure paſs away their Lives in 
theſe Criminal Purſuits and Practices, they 
ought to canſider that they render them-- 
{elves more Vile and Deſpicable than auy 
innocent Man can be, whatever low Sta- 
tion his Fortune or Birth have plac'd him 
in. To bring Sorrow, Confuſion, and In- 
famy into a Family, to wound the Heart 
of a tender Parent, and ſtain tne Life of a 
poor deluded young Woman with a Di/- 
honour that can never be wip'd off, are Cir- 


cumſtances one would think ſufficient to 


check the moſt violent Paſſion, in a Heart 
which: has the leaſt Tincture of Pity and 
Gooa- Nature. 0 
And yet fo corrupt are the F;ſhwons and 
Principles of the Age, that Facts of this 
Nature are confider'd but as Flights of Gal: 

lantry and Sprightlineſs. We are come u 
to foch an extraordinary pitch of Polteneſs, 
that the Affectation of being gay and in 
Faſbion, has very near eaten up our g 

Senſe and our Religions Is there any thin 
| 3 199 
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ſo Juſt, as that Mode and Gallamry ſhould 
be built upon exerting ourſelves in what 
is proper and agreeable” to the Inſtituti- 
ons of Juſtice and Piety among us? And 
yet is there any thing more common, than 
that we run in perfect Contradiction to 
them? All which is ſupported by no other 
Pretenſions than that it is done with what 
we call a good Grace. 

Nothing ought to be held laudable or 
becoming, but what Nature it ſelf ſhould 
prompt us to think fo : Nor 1s there any 
Evil under the Sun fo great as the Abuſe of 
Underſtanding, and yet there is no one Vice | 
more Common. It has diffuſed itſelf thro? 
all Degrees and Qualities of Mankind, and 
there is hardly that Perſon to be found 
who is not more concern'd for the Re- 
putation of Mit and Senſe, than Honeſty and 
Virtue. 8 E. 
Thoſe Errors of Life, which owe their 

Riſe particularly to what we call Gallan- 
try, are often of a more pernicious kind, 
than thoſe we commit from a Spirit of - 
Libertiniſm; the Rake, who, without ſenſe 

of Character or Deceney, wallows and ran- 
ee in common Houſes, is guilty no further 

— of proſtituting himſelf, and expoſing 

His 

G 


R 


Health to Diſeaſes : But the Man of 
try cannot pur ſue his Pleaſures with- .on 
out Treachery to ſome Man he ought to 
Ms love, 


1 
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love, and making deſpicable the Woman 
he admires. To live in a continual De- 
crit, to reflect upon the Diſbonour you do- 
ſome Husband, Father, or Brother, who docs 
not deſerve this of you, and whom you 
would deſtroy, did you know they did the. 
like towards you, are Circumſtances which- 
pall the Appetite, and give a Man of any 
Senſe of Honour very painful Morbificati- 
ou, What more needs be ſaid againſt a 
Gentleman's Delight, than that he himſel 
thinks hemfelf a baſe Man in purſuing 4 
When it is thoroughly conſider'd, he gives 
up his very Being as a Man of Integrity, who» 
| commences a Gallant. 
N There are ſcarce any. Actions beneath 
„ à Man of common good Morals, which do 
not make a part in the Compoſition of a 


= bright Man of Gallantry, who goes on in 

a conſtant Purſuit of criminal Satisfactior s. 

r In the Account of Faſhion and Cuſtom, it is 4 
- but giving ones ſelf a genteel Air, to get 


„ I immoderately Drunk, and break a Drawer's 
1% Head; to quarrel with a Watchman, draw' - 
the Sword on a Paſſenger, and enter on 


e 

* | perpetual Riots and Intemperæmce: The Af- 
1 fectation of theſe Airs and Freedoms of 
8 Action; in ſenſibly grow into habitual Diſ- 
of ſoluteneſs, and then the Perſon who ſets- 
h- out a Gallant, finiſhes his Courſe in a com-- | 
to pie at Rate. Thoſe Actions which we are 


e, G 4 driven 
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driyen into generally thro* the Heat, of 
Vine or Youth, Mr. Hobbs calls the Effelis 


q a natural Drankeimeſs, and that there- 
ore we are conſequently more excuſable 


for any Errors committed during the De- 
privat ion or Suſpenſion of our Reaſon, than 
in the- Poſſeſſion of it. I am afraid we 
can't have the Benefit of this Excuſe for 
our Extravagances of Gallantry; we are 

drawn into them barely by our Will, 
we are fond of hazarding our Characters 
Flights borrow'd from others; we are 
d by no Neceſſity on committing them, 


and have no impulſe to them but Vanity, 
and a Diſpoſition of Huttering and Fop- 


8 gory It is unaccountable to\'canceive, that 


en who have had a liberal Education, and 


have a good Foundation of Senſe and Un- 


derſtanding; who know that Reaſon ſhould 
be the Meaſure of their Conduct and Stan- 
dard of their Actions, ſhould ſuffer them 


as 
cretion, meerly out of an Humour of being 
faſhionably Gay, and an Affectation of 


ſelves fo far to be ſway'd by Lewty, 
to forfeit all Pretences to Modeſty an 


miſtaken Gallantry. | Fo 
I would as ſoon profeſs the Character 


of a Rake, as like to be diſtinguiſn'd for 


a Man of Gallantry: And yet a Rake is a 


Man always to be pitied, and if he lives, 
is one day certainly reclainyd : For bis 
| | | Faults ' 


2 ” * 


MAS. 
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Faults proceed not from Choice or Incli- 
nation, but from , ſtrong Paſſions and A 


petites, Which are in Touth too vio 


the Curb of Reaſon, good Senſe, good Man- 
ners and good Nature. He is a poor un- 
weildy Wretch, that commits Faults out 
of the Redundance of his good Qualities. . 


His Deſires run away with him thro? 
the Strength and Force of a lively Ima- 


gination which hurries him on to unlaw- 
ful Pleaſures, before Reaſon has Power to 
come in to his Reſcue. There is not a 
Benz under the Sun ſo miſerable as this; 
he goes on in a Purſuit he himſelf dif- 
approves, and has no Fgjoyment but what 
is follow'd by Remorſe, no Relief from 
 Remorſe, but the Repetition of his Crime. 


This is the Character of a Rate, and 


every Man of thorough Gallamry is a zea-" 


lous Pretender to it. We ſhould labour to 
aſſume no Gallantry, but that of Spirit, which 


is ſtibd Aagranimiiy and Greatneſs of Heul; 


An Air, of doing Great and Good Offices; 
a Pleaſure in exertiſing our Virtnes, and 
du eg them out to light for the Ser- 
vice of Mankind. This is Galantry, this 
is Elegance of Action; and the other, on- 
ly call d ſo by Faſhion and Faly, is but a poor 
and mean Imitation of Vice in Diſguiſe. 
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COURAGE 
AND 


HONOUR 


| Dn o RAE and Honour are- 


ol £ II two Qualities very eſſential 


to our Characters in the 
World, yet often miſtaken 
by the Conſtructions which 
are put upon them. The 


Former is a Quality which we have from 


Natvre, the latter is to be acquir'd and 


cheriſt d by Rule and Diſcipline. 


a Fortitude: 
Juſtice, fair Dealing, and's 


I ſhall conſider Honour, as two-fold ; as 
Soul; and att Inclination to Ho- 
latter Senſe it e for 


uprightneſ's neſs of Acti- 


In 


ont. The old Academicks 
a Principle, that when Profit and. Juſtice: 


dme to Aa Competition, the latter ſhould: 


* 


laid it down for 


8 


1 | oy 


caſion d theſe Valumes. Did, not deſigning 
8 5 Mens 
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always carry it; this did not ſatisfy Tilly,” 
he has ſtated the Caſe higher, and determi- 
ned, That every thing that was Honeſt, was for 
a Man's Tatereſt, and that nothing unjuſt could 
poſſubly be ſerviceable. Fuſtice is the Cement 
of the World, all Societies ſtand upon this · 
Baſis, and therefore Fraud and Violence are 


every where puniſh'd. No Advantage can 


countervail the Loſs of Honeſty : He that 


. diſpenſes with Fuſtice and clear Dealing, de- 


grades himſelf to a Brute, tho? he does not 
upon all Four: For what ſignifies the 
Nrver ſity of Shape, when the Qualities are 
the ſame? In ſhort, Honeſty is the Support 
of Commerce: and even Knaves would be 
undone without it ee 
' T6 do at we would be done by, our Bleſſed 
Saviour tells us, is he Law and the Prophets: 


That is, it contains the Senſe, includes the 


Compaſs, and obliges to the ſame Moral 
Duties which they do. The Meaning of 
Honeſty may be eaſily known, if a Man is 
but willing to be inform'd. To acquit 
ourſelves fairly in this matter, there's ge- 
nerally requir*d-no great Reach of Thought, 


 -no- refin'd Underſtanding, no Advantage 
of Education We need not: turn over the 


Pandetts, nor tire our ſetves with Statutes 
and Reports; Twas the Diſhonefty, more 
than the Weakneſs of Mankind, which oc- 


— 


| 8 
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Men make it their Buſineſs, to ſtart Am- 
biguities, to entangle Property, and lie in 
wait to deceive, moſt People might be their 
own wo 5 If in doubtful Caſes they 
would ask their Reaſon a few Queſtions, 
and try their Uſage of their Neighbours: 
upon themſelyes, the World would ſel- 
— have any juſt ground to complain of 


Was this Rule generally obſery'd, did 
People do as they would he done by, the World 
would have quite another Face. What in- 
violable Friendſhip might we then expect, 
what Exattneſs in Commerce, what Eaſineſs 
in Converſation? Want would be in a great 
* Meaſure remoy'd, and Evvy thrown out of 

Society. The Poor would not ſteal from 
the Rich, nor the Rich ſtarve the Poor. There 
would be no ſuch things as Fraud and Op- 
eſſion; no ſecret Miſchiefs, or open Bar- 
rities: No Sallies of Ambition, no Graſp- 
ing at forbidden Greatneſs, to diſturb the 
World. What Largeneſs of Mind, what 
Harmony of Humours, what Peace in Fa- 
milies and Kingdoms, would this one 
Maxim produce? Upon this Principle, pub- - 
lick Quarrels would be eaſily reconcild ; 
there would be wo leading into Captivity, no 
complaining in our Streets. Men might then 
beat their Swords into Plowsſhares, and their 
Spears into Pruning- Hooks. Nation would nut 


_ riſe 
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riſe againſt Nation, ne ther would they learn 
War any more; but Juſtice would run down 


like Water, and Righteouſueſs like a mighty 
Stream. . 


To define a Man who is rightly Honeſt, 
is. to ſpeak of one, who looks not to what 
he might do, but what he ſhould. Fuſtice is 
his firſt Guide, and the Sccond/Law of his 
Actions is Expedi ence. He had rather com- 

in than offend; and hates Offence more 

r the Iadignity of it than the Danger. 


He hath but one Heart, and that lies open 


to Sight; and were it not for Diſcretion, 
he never thinks ought whereof he would 
avoid a Witneſs. All his Dealings are 
ſquare and above-board,, he diſcovers the 
Faylt af what he would fell, reſtores the 


_ over-ſcen-Gain. of a falle Reckoning, and 


eſteems a Bribe venemous, tho' it come 
gilded over with the Colour of Gratuiq. 


His: Cheeks: are never ſtain'd with the 


Bluſnes of Recantation; nor does his Tongue 
faulter to make good a Lye, with the 


ſeeret Gloſſes of double or reſery'd Senſes. 


His Ear is the Sanctuary of his abſent 
Friend's Name, of his preſent Friend's 
Secret; neither of them can miſcarry in his 
Truſt. His fair Conditions are without 
Diſſembling, and he loves Actions above 
Words; hates Falfhood worſe than Death, 
is a faithful Client of Truth, and 1 
| BY: : emy 
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Enemy. It is doubtful, whether he is more 
another Man's Friend, or his own ; and 
to conclude his Commendation, if there 
were no Heaven, yet would he be Virtuous. 


Thus far have I treated of Honour as 


it is Honeſty ; and I muſt now conſider it 
under that other Denomination. Every 
Principle that is a Motive to good Actions 


ought to be encourag'd; ſince Men are of 


fo different a Make, that the ſame Princi - 
ple does not work equaſly upon all Minds. 
What ſome Men are prompted to by Con- 
ſcience, Duty or Religion; which are only 
different Names for the ſume thing, others 
are prompted to by Honour. Drs 

The Seaſ& of Honour is of fo fine ar d 
delicate a Nature, that it is only to be met 
with in Minds which are naturally Noble, 
or in ſuch as have been cultivated by great 
Examples or a refind Education. True Ho- 
nour, t ho it be a different Principle from 
Religion, is that which produces the ſame - 


Effects. The Lines of Aion, tho' drawn 


from different Parts, terminate in the ſame . 
Point: Religion embraces Firtue, as it is 


enjoin'd by the Laws of God; Honour, as 


it is graceful and Ornamental to human 


Nature. The Religious Man fears, the 


Man of Honour ſcorns to do an ill Action. 
The former conſiders Vice as ſomething that 


i beneath him, the other as ſomething that 


—— 
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is offenſive to the Divine Being. The one 
as what is unbecoming, the other as what 
is forbidden. Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the 
natural and genuine Language of a Man of 
Honour, when he declares that were there 
no God to ſee or puniſh Vice, he would not com- 
mit it, becauſe it is of ſo mean, ſo. baſe, and 

o vile a Nature. | k 
There are Perſons who treat this Prin- 
eiple as Chimerical, and turn it into Ri- 
dicule. Men who are profeſſedly of no Ho- 
nour, are of a more profligate and aban- 
don'd Nature, than even thoſe who are 
acted by falſe Notions of it;. as. there is 
more hopes of a Heretich than of an Atheiſt. 
"Theſe Sons of Infamy confider Hong as 
a fine imaginary Notion, that leads aſtray 
young unexperienc'd Men, and draws them. 
into real Miſchiefs, while they are en- 
gag'd in the Purſuits of a Shadow. Theſe 
are generally Perſons who, in Shakeſpear's. 
Phraſe, are morn aud hac lney d in the ways 
of Men; whoſe Imaginations are grown- 
Callous, and have loſt all thoſe delicate 
Sentiments which are natural to Minds that 
are innocent and undepraved. Such: old 
batterꝰd Miſcreants ridicule every thing as 
Romantick, that comes in Competition 
with their preſeat Intereft, and treat thoſe | 
Perſons as Viſionaries, who dare ſtand up 
ina corrupt Age, for what has not its im- 
; mediate: 
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mediate Reward join'd to it. The Talents, 
Intereſt, or Experience of ſach Men, make 
them very often uſeful in all Parties, and 
at all times.” But whatever Wealth 
and Dignities they may. arrive at, they 
ought to conſider, that every one ſtands as 
a Blot in the Annals of his Country, who 
arrives at the Temple of Honour by any o- 
ther way than thro” that of Virtue. 

Honour is a Theme whoſe Deſcription has 
-employ'd the Pens of the greateſt Poers, 
but none have touct'd it with that Deli- 
cacy and Elegance as the Ingenious Lord 
Halifax. His Verſes ſet it in ſo fair and 
advantagious a Point of Light, and give 
At that Beauty, as well as Grandevr, that 
they deſerye a Place in the politeſt Pages. 


| Not all the Tareats, or Favours of .a Crown, 
Princes Whiſper, or. a Tyrant's Frown, 
Can awe the Spirit, or allure the Mind, 
Of him who to ſtrict Honour is inclin d. 
Tho all the Pomp, and Pleaſure that does wait | 
On publick Places, and Affairs of State, 
> Should fondlycourt him to be Baſe and Great; 
With cven Paſſions and with ſettled Face, 
He wauld remove the Harlots falſe Embrace, 
Typo all the Storms and Tempeſts ſhould ariſe, 
That Church Magiciant in their Cells deviſe, 
Ad from their ſettled Baſis Nations tear, 
He would unmov'd the mighty Ruine hear; 
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And fils what they wiſh to aft with Shame: 
But, onde this Fence thrown 2 when they 
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Secure in Innocence, contemn them all, 
Aud, cout array'd in Honour, fall 427 
Fam that Spark of the Celeſtial Fire, 
That above Nature makes Mankind aſpire, 
Ennobles the rude Paſſions of our Frame, 


With Thirſt of Glory, and Deſi re of Fame. 
The richeſt > wade. Fa gen rous Breaſt, 


That gives the Stamp — to the reſt. 


V. i Srengrh,and Courage, are wild, dang rous 
Force, 


| Unleſs this ſoften and direct their G 
Of Honour, Men at firſt, like Women, nice, 


Raiſe Maiden Scruples at unprattis'd Vice; 
2 modeſt Nature curbs the ſtruggling 
ame, 


percei ve 


That th taſte forbidden Ruit, and live: 
"They * 90 hive diy Grerſes but Jef 5 in, 
rom ſtrong, luxuriant, and bold in Sm. 
Tie to no Princyples, preſs forward ſtill, 
And only bound — Appetite their Will, © 
Nom fawn and flatter while this Tide renale; 
But ſhiſt, with evry wveering Blaſt, their Saile. 
On higher Springs true Men of Honour move, 

Free ts their Service, and unbought their Loves 


Muhen Danger calls, and Honour leads the way, 
mb * 755 21 and with . obey. 


Vue 
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True Honour is, in a great Meaſure, con- 
fin'd to what we im other Words might 
term Fortitude; a Virtue that implies a 
firmneſs and ſtrength of Mind, which en- 
ables us to do and ſuffer as we ought. It 
puts us into a Condition to maintain our 
Reaſon, to ſtand by our beſt Intereſt, and act 
up to Decency and Conſcience. Tis a vigour- 
ous and enterpriling Virtue, and wont be 
beaten off a brave Action, by any Menaces 
whatever. When the Cauſe is good, For- 
titude is rather animated than diſcourag d 
by Difficulty. It riſes upon an Oppoſition: 
And when Glory rightly ſtated, when pub- 
lick Ser vice, and the Benefit of Mankind; 
| when theſe Colours are diſplay d for Invi- 
tation, the Man of Fortitude c huſes the Poſt 
of Honour, and ſeeks the faireſt Opportu- 
nities to diſtinguiſh himſelf, oo 

. *Tis the djs age of this Quality to be 
always under the Direction of Reaſon > A 
Perſon t7»ely brave: never ventures at any - 
thing ill, or impoſſible. To be Bold ih an 
indefenſible Enterpriſe, is brutiſh Impe- 
tuoſity: And no part of the Credit which 
belongs to a Man. Gurage, without Con- 
dult and Conſcience, is one of the moſt per- 
nicious things in the World; and ſerves 
only to furniſh People to do Miſchief to 
themſelves and their Neighbours. 


> In 


nay © | 
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In Truth, it is no new thing to meet 
with Reſolution without Juſtice, and to find 
People daring in-unwarrantable Underta- 
kings. If Men's Spirits ſunk in Proportion 
to the Declenſjon of their Honeſty ; if they 
could not diſmiſs their Conſcience without 
parting. with their Courage, the Peace of 
Society would be wonder fully ſecur d. 
Fhere are Men in the World who owe 
their Courage to Infidelity, others to Ignorance: 
Some Fear nothing, — they Believe 
nothing: Others are Bold, becauſe they are 
Blind. Do but ſurprize their Underſtand- 
ings, and you may warm their Blood, pre- 
fcribe their Motion, and bring all their 
Paſſions to your Pleafure. He that lets him- 
felf looſe without a warrantable Motive; 
he that ventures beyond Reaſon, and runs 
reat Hazards for ſmall Returns, has no 
juſt Pretenſions to this Virtue. A Bald 
Man we call him, but he is far from be- 
ing a Brave one. True Courage maintains 
it ſelf without Foreign Aſſiſtance, needs 
no ſanguine Complexion, or heat of Vouth 
or Paſſion; tis made up of more laſting 
Principles, and furniffrd from a better Fund 
than this amounts to: It ſubſiſts upon 
Thought, and grows out of the Strength 
of the Mind. Our Reſolution muſt be go- 
vern'd by ſuch Notions of Honour as will 
eadure the Touchſtone, and ſtand the 9 
| | . 
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of this World and a better: Tho who 


kindle upon a ſlight Provocation, run the 
utmoſt Riſque for a leud Cuſtom, and fight 
the Quarrels of Debauchery and Pride, fall 


lamentably ſhort of this Quality. To throw 


away our Courage in ſuch Service, is a diſ- 
mal Inſtance of Fh and Diſtraction; He 


that leaps a Garret or drives down a Pre- 


cipice, may put in for a Heroe at this rate. 
But the Seat of ſolid Honour is in a Man's 


own Boſom; and no one can want Support 
who is in Poſſeſſion of an honeſt Conſcience, . 


but he who would ſuffer the Reproaches 
of it for other Greatneſs. 
- There are Numbers who entertain very 


- miſtaken Notions of Humour, and theſe are 
uch as eſtabliſh any thing to themſel ves 
for a Point of Humour, which is contrary 


either to the Zaws of God or of their Coun- 


try: who think it more honourable to re- 


venge, than to forgive an Injury; who make 


no Scruple of telling a Lye, but would put 
any Man to Death who-accuſes them of it; 


who are-more careful to guard their Repu- 
tation by their Courage, than by their Virtue. 
' True Fortitude is indeed ſo becoming in hu- 
man Nature, that he, who wants it, ſcarce 
deſerves the Name of a Man; but we find 
ſeveral who fo much abuſe this Notion, 
that they place the whole Idea of Honour 
in a kind of brutal Courage : By which 

means 
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means we have had many among us who 
have call'd themſelves Men of Honour, that 
would haye been a Diſgrace to a Gibbet. 
In a Word, the Man who ſacrifices any Du- 
tyof a reaſonable Creature to a prevailing . 
Mode or Faſhion, who looks upon any thing 
as Honourable that is diſpleaſing to his 
Maker, or deſtructive to Society, who thinks 
himfelf oblig'd by this Principle to the 
Practice of ſome Yirtues, and not of others 
is by no means to be reckon'd among true 

Alen of Honour. | 
All Gallantry and Faſhion, one would ima- 
gine, ſhould riſe out of the Religion and 
Laws of that Nation wherein they pre- 
vail ; but, alas! gay Characters, and thoſe 
which lead in the Pleaſure and Jnclinations 
of the faſhionable World, are ſuch as are 
readieſt to practiſe Crimes the moſt ab- 
horrent to Nature, and contradictory to 
our Faith. A Chriſtian and a Gentleman fe 
made inconſiſtent Appellations of the ſame 
Perſon ; you are not to expect Eternal Life, 
if you do not forgive Injuries; and your 
mortal Life is uncomfortable if you are 
not ready to commit a Murther, in Re- 
ſentment for an Affront. For good Senſe, | 
as well as Religion, is fo utterly baniſh'd 
the World, that Men glory in their very 
Paſſions, aud purſue Trifles with the ut- 
moſt Vengeance: fo little do they _— 
| that 


\ 
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that to forgive is the moſt arduous Pitch 
| human Nature can arrive at. 

| When Honour is a Support to Virtuous 

| Principles, and runs parallel with the Laws 

| of God, and our Country, it cannot be too 

| much cheriſt'd and encourag'd : But when 

| the DiQates of Honour are contrary to thoſe q 
| of Religion and Equity, they are the greateſt 

| Depravations of Human Nature, by giving 

| wrong, ambitious and falſe Ideas of what 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


is good and laudable; and ſhould there- 

fore be exploded by all Governments, and 
driven out, as the Bane and Plague of Hu- 
man Society. 50 | 

I cannot diſmiſs this Subject of falſe 
Honour and miſtaken Courage, which has 
puſlfd too many Men on Dueiliag and Mur- 
ther, without ſome notice taken of that 


Criminal but prevailing Cuſtom. It is N. 
Pity but the Puniſhment of ſuch miſchie- ” 0 
Vvaus Notions ſhould have in it ſome par- 
- ticular Circumſtance of Shame and Infa- 0 
my; that thoſe. who are Slaves to them \ 
may ſee, that inſtead of advancing their Re- t 
put at ions, they lead them to Inominy and ſ 
Diſhanour. ' Death is not ſufficient to deter 
Men, who. make it their Glory to deſpiſe 
itz; but if every one that fought a Duel, 
=. were to ſtand in the Pilory, it would“ 
-_ - quickly leſſen the Number of theſe Ima- 
ginary Men of Honour, and put an End | # 
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| to ſo abſurd a Practice; to a Cuſtom, which 
has prevail'd only among ſuch as had a 
Nicety in their Senſe of Honour; for it 
has often happen'd that a Duel has been 
fought to ſave Appearance to the World, 
when both Parties have been in their 
Hearts in Amity and Reconciliation to each 
. r . 
; It is a notorious Fault that Faſhion ſhould 
Prevail in Contempt of all Laws, Divine and 
q Human, and that it ſhould become a Cuſtom 
| tor. Gentlemen, upon ſlight and trivial Pro- 
. vocations, to invite each other into the 
Field, there, by their own hands, and of 
their own Authority, to decide their Con- 
troverſies by Combat. When thereby, in de- 
ſpite of all the Precepts of Religion, and 
the Rules of right Reaſon, the greateſt Act 
of the Human Mind, Forgiveneſs of Injuries, 
is become Vile and Shametul : when there- | 
by the Rules of good Society and virtu- | 
ous Converſation are inverted and broken; il 
when thereby the Looſe, the Vain, and | | 
the Impudent, inſult the Careful, the Di- | 
ſcreet, and the Modeſt; when all Virtue 
is ſuppreſsd and all Vice ſupported, in the 4 
one Act of being capable to dare to the 
Death. It were to be wiſt'd, that all Men | 
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of Senſe would think it worth their while 
to reflect upon the Dignity of Chriſtian Vir- | | 
tues; it would poſſibly enlarge their Souls 
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into ſuch a Contempt of what Faſhion and 
Prejudice have made Honourable, that therr 
Duty, Inclination, and Honour would 
tend the ſame way, and make all their 
Lives an uniform Act of Religion and Vir- 
tue. How ſhall the Man who ſhall dye 
by the Sword of Pride and Wrath, and in 
Contention with his Brother, appear be- 
fore him, at whoſe prefence Nature ſhall 
be in an Agony, and the Great .and Glo- 
rious Bodies of Light be obſcured ; when 
the Sun ſhall be darkned, the Moon turn'd 
into Blood, and all the Powers of Hea- 


ven ſhaken; when the Heavens themſelves 


ſhall paſs away with a great Noiſe, and the 
Elements diſſolve with fervent Heat; when 


the Earth alſo and all the Works that are 


therein ſhall be burnt np? What may juſtly 
damp in our Minds the Diabolical Madneſs, 
which prompts us to decide our petty Ani- 


moſities by the Hazard of Eternity, is, 


that in that one Act the Criminal does 
not only highly offend, but forces him- 
ſelf into the Preſence of his judge; that 
is certainly his Caſe who dyes in a Duel. 
I cannot but repeat it; he that dyes in 


a Duel, knowingly offends God, and in 


that very Action ruſhes into his offended 
Preſence. Is it poſſible for the Heart of 
Man to conceive a more terrible Image 


than that of a departed Spirit in this Con- 


dition? 
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dition? Could we but ſuppoſe it has juſt 
left the Body, and ſtruck with the terri- 
ble Reflection, that to avoid theLaughter of 
Fools, and being the By-word of Ideots, 
it has now precipitated it ſelf into the Den 

of Demons, and the Howlings of Eternal 
f Deſpair, how willingly now would it ſuffer 


the Imputation of Fear and Cowardice, to 

| bave one Moment left not to tremble in 

- TY. Vain ? | Nx | 4a - | | 
I The Concern of declining the Infamy of 
d Fear, of being branded with Cowardice in 

2 the Eye of the World, and the Regard to 
8 the Preſervation of a Character of Bra- 
* very, has urg'd Men on this Act of impi- 
n ous Temerity. Duelling is the Triumph 
re of the Faſhion, and the thing in which it 
ly has exerciſed its greateſt Tyranny: This 
f, Cuſtom does not give the Comard the Li- 
U- bert to live, and leads him out to be killed 
is, by a Man of more Bravery than himſelf, 
"es and makes him fall undiſtinguiſh'd from the 
m- Man of Courage; it has entail'd Honour 
at and Renownou an Action full of Folly and 
el. Extravagance, has obtain'd Reputation by 
in the Preſence of Kings, and ſometimes has 
in had a ſort; of Religion to countenance its 
led Practice: It decided the Innocence of Men, 
of and whether Accuſations in Capital Crimes 
age were true or falſe: It was ſo deeply rooted 


on- in the Opinion of the * orld, and got fuch 


—— 
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an entire Poſſeſſion of the Minds of Men, 
that it has been one of the moſt glorious 
Actions of the Life of a Potent Monarch 
to cure them of this Folly. Cuſtom has 
made it a Maxim, that we muſt defend 
what we call our Honour: For to ſuffer 
under the Imputation of Cowardice , is 
worſe than being buried alive. 
But may it not be reply'd to theſe ad- 
Went'rous Heroes, what if it was the Cuſtom 
To eilt your Heads againſt a Poſt, for a 
Morning's Exerciſe; would you venture 
the beating out your Brains, rather than 
be unfaſhionable? What if it was the 
| Cuſtom for People of Condition to betray 
a Truſt; to forſwear a, Debt, or forge a 
Conveyance; would you follow the Prece- 
dent, or forfeit their good Opinion? 
As much a Cuſtom as we would make 
Dwelling, tis not improy'd into Common- | 


Law; therefore if Men of Honour are too = 
great to be govern'd by the Law, they t 
ſhould be {o Modeſt as not to plead it for 


their Advantage. The Notion of Honour is 
certainly to be taken from the Laws and Go- 
vernment, and not from any private Sett of 
People how valuable ſoever inother Reſpects. 
Duelling therefore muſt be a very diſhonour- 
able Practice; for when you have given the 
beſt Proof of yourSufficiency, and kill'd your 
„Man, you are ſeized into Hands of Juſt 1 
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treated like Aſſaſſins, and condemn'd to dye 


withCircumſtances of Ignominy. Vou are not 
Indicted for acquitting your ſelves like Gen- 
tlemen; but for diſturbing the publick Peace 
and murthering the King's Subjects: Now 
the Law never Ioads a Man with Reproaches, 
nor puniſhes him thus coarſely, for doing 
a handſome. Action, To be W your 
common Fighters are a Tribe of Murtherers 
by Principle, which is ſomething worſe than 
Malice prepenſe, becauſe tis ready upon all 


- Occaſions, and often acts without any Pro- 


vocation ; except the Vanity of complying 


with a barbarous Cuſtom. As if it was 


as indifferent a thing to cut a Man's Throat, 
or let it alone, as to wear a hag Or nar- 
row brim'd Hat; and that thejttle Con- 
cerns of Blood ought to be perfectly go- 
vern'd by the Faſhion : And when the Bar- 


barity is commited, you have the Aſſurance 
to maintain it; and to argue for the Mur- 


- 


ther againſt Law and Goſpel. : 
Io have our Swords ready to execute 
the Orders of every paultry Paſſion, to 


put Murther into our Creed, and cut 


Throats upon profeſs'd Principles, is a 
Tragical Buſineſs. Beſides that it is re- 
nouncing thepublick Senſe in matters of the 

ighelt Importance: It is counting that a 


Noble Achievement, which the Laws pn- 


nuſh as a Capital * Now to ſet up 
n | 2 a 
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a: notion of Honour againſt the Govern- 
ment, with ſuch Circumſtances as theſe, is 
of very dangerous Conſequence. Iis ſuch 

an Affront to the Conſtitution ; ſuch a de- 
_* Hberate Contempt; ſuch an open Defiance 


of 'Authority, 'as nothing can be more. It 
makes the Laws'cheap and ridicnlous ; the 
Solemaities oſ Juſtice a piece of Pageantry ; 
the Bench a few Reverend Puppets or Sca- 
ramouches inScarlet ; and thus by expoſing 
the Adminiſtration, the very Foundations 
of Peace and Property are ſhaken and ſappd. 
The Methods of killing and that of High- 
way-Men, are alike Fair in the Eye of 


- Juſtice, and the ſame Rewards. are aſſigned 
to both. Princes ought to reſent the Breach 


of their Laws, and the Loſs of their Sub- 


jects a little more heartily; they ſhould 
not encourage a Practice which inſults their 


Authority, ridicules their Miniſters, and 
keeps up a Spirit of Barbarity throughout 
the Nation. ; | 


What an inſufferable Pride muſt it be, 
for private Men to ere& a Magiſtracy of 
their own; to Judge and Execute in matters 

of Life and Death; and to Hang and Draw 

within themſelves ?. If the Subjects may ſet 

the Laws aſide with ſo little Ceremony, 
and make ſupplimental Proviſions at Diſ- 

- _  eretion, the Significancy of Government 
will be unintelligible. If Authority may be 


lighted 
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flighted in an Inſtance of ſo high a Na- 
ture, why not in an hundred? And when 
the: Fences are broken down, Impiety will 
flow in like a Torrent. | | : 

If all Subjects ſhould take the ſame Li- 
berty as theſe dangerous Duelliſts, we ſhould 
have wild work; if the under fort of Peos 
ple ſhould take the Hint and practiſe upon 
it, in the Inſtance of Property. But will 
not take theſe daring Advocates for Ven- 
geance alledge in their Juſtification,” that 
particular Satisfaction for every Affront in 
Converſation cannot be awarded by ſtated 
Laws: The Circumſtances are too many to 
be brought within a Rule; the giving the 
Lye, or any ſuch Indignities, will not allow 
of a Complaint to a Magiſtrate, or judicical 
Proſecution ; and ſince the Government 


is defective in conſidering the Reſpects of 


Honour, they think themſelves privileg'd 
to be their own Carvers ? Theſe at beſt are 
but Pleas of Pride and Miſtake; the Affronts 
which the the Laws take no Cognizance of, 
are: beneath our Obſervation, and ſuch In- 
dignities are to be anſwered with Con- 


tempt, and not Revenge. For unauthorized 


Reparations, where the Injury Is either 
overlook'd by the Law, or the In jur'd has 
no publick Warrant for Repriſals, are by 
no means defenſible, or convenient. Pri- 
vate Revenge is moſt dangerous to Society; 
544217 . were 
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were every Man his own Magiſtrate, and 
truſted with the Power of puniſhing, there 
wonld be ſtrange Confufion in a ſhort time, 
and the World be ruin'd by doing juſtice. 
If Ignorance and Ill-· Nature might condemn 
and execute at Diſcretion; if Spleen and 
and Pride might play without Controul, 
and Reſentment make a Sally upon every 
pretence, the four Winds might better be 
tet looſe upon us, than all the Paſſions of ſuch 
a Liberty. Beſides, that Heat and Impa- 
tience are very ill Directors; when the 
Mind is thus clouded with Paſſion, tis odds 
but that a Man miſſes his way. When Vio- 
lence hurries on too faſt, and Caution does 
not keep pace with Revenge, People gene- 
rally do themſelves more hurt than the 
Enemy. . 
Our wearing a Sword, gives us no Power 
of perſonal Satisfaction; nor are we to take 
a greater Freedom with the Government 
than the Vulgar ; our Quality cannot be 
our Excuſe, or bear us out in the uſurp'd 
Privilege; quite contrary: A Gentleman is 
ſuppos'd to be better acquainted with Laws 
than a Peaſant, therefore his Breaking of 
them muſt be'a greater Fault; becauſe it 
implies more of Contempt in the Action. 
Beſides, where the Example is of worſe 
Conſequence, the. Care to check 'it ſhould 
be the Greater. The Influence of Men of 
n | Figure 
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Figure is conſiderable; when they are at 
the Head of an ill Cuſtom, they have preſent- 
ly a Train to attend them. The Infection 
ſpreads like Lightning; and,”tis a Credit 
to live counter to Reaſon and Regularity. 
Nor is it an Allegation of any Weight to 
fy, that the Cuſtom of Duels puts Gen- 
tlemen upon their good Behaviour; or that 
*tis a check upon Converſation, and makes it 
more inoffenſive than it would be otherwiſe: 
For tho* Miſunderſtandings will -x/ 4 
fometimes in Company, yet then Diſorders 
of Converſation may be prevented without,” 
ſuch a dangerous Expedient. - For not to 
mention Religion, a moderate ſhare of 
Prudence and Behaviour: will do the Bu- 
ſineſss. N 8 
There is another ſpecious Defence for 
Dueling, which is, that the Catom has 
prevaifd for ſeveral Ages; but let us re- 
member an Objection to this, that there is 
ſcarcely any Extravagance fo ſingular as 
to want a Precedent; but Cuſtom, withe 
out Reaſor, is no better than ancient Er- 
ror. If we look back to the old Romans, 
who were as as brave as any People can 
etend to be, we ſhall meet with no In- 
ſtances of theſe private Deciſions. Indeed, 
there was a ſort of Dueling among them, 
as that of the Horatii, and Curiatis; of 
Manlius Torquatus, and the Gaul that chal- 
| | * leng d 
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1 leng' d the Army. But then there was a 
Difference in the Perſons and Occaſions 
Theſe Duelliſtt were Enemies, Subjects of 
different Princes, and a ſort of fighting Re- 
preſentatives, choſen to decide the Contro- 
verſy of the Field. At leaſt the Conteſt 
was allowed by publick Authority, and un- 
dertaken upon the Score of their Country. 
But as fort one Subject's cutting another's 
Throat about private Diſputes, they were 
erfect Strangers to theſe Methods. of 
Juſtice. And when Marl Anthany, after 
the Battle of Actium, challeng d Auguſtine, 
he took no further Notice. of the Inſult 
than ſending back thisAnſwer,Thar ifAntho-, 
ny was weary of. his Life, there were other ways 
f Diſpatch beſides Fighting him; and for is | 
Part he ſheuld.. not trouble himſelf to be his 
po OO RT Tees 
There is a further Varniſh may be 75 
ne 


on this execrable Cuſtom, that it is 
to ſeem above the Impreſſions of Fear and 
to flaſh in the Face of Danger. Indeed. 
Fortitude is à very valuable Quality.: 
But then, as I have already obſery'd, it. 
muſt be under the Conduct of Prudence 
and Juſtice: Without this Aſſiſtance, the 
beſt event will prove ruinous; and the Victo- 


ry it ſelf a Defeat. r eee 
Io be eaſily penetrated by an Injury, is. 
a ſign we want either Reaſon to guar, or 
D prog I «i 7 Strength 
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and Honour. 353 
Strength to endure the Blow; whereas For- 
titnde, and Greatneſs of Mind, makes à Man 
almoſt invulnerable, fences off the Stroke, 
turns the Edge of an Affront, and ſtupeſies the 
Pain. They are generally Children, Sick, and 
Unfortunate People, that are moſt rouchy and 
reſenting;, and who would be fond of fo ill 
deſcended a Quality? Beſides, thoſe who are 
Nice and Exceptious, are ſoon thrown off 
their Temper; thoſe who' can hear, and 
pardon nothing, lie mightily expos'd. Their 
Satisfaction requires ſuch an entire Obſe- 
quiouſneſs of Men and Things, that *tis im- 
Poſſible to laſt long: A Word, a Look mi- 
manag d, or miſuuderſtood, is enough to diſ- 
concert them. They make no Allowance 
for the Miſtakes of Ignorance, the Freedoms 
of Friendſhip, or the Rudeneſs of Paſſion : 
But fally out immediately, without diſtin- 
gviſhing upon Circumſtance, or Intention, 
as if every Slip was unpardonable ; and all 
the Reaſon of Mankind was oblig'd to he: 
upon Duty, to pleaſe their Humour, and 
gratify their Pride. D 1 
In a Word, there is much more Ho- 
nour in centemning Injuries, and paſſing them 
by, than in deciding the Controverſy by 
the Sword, or humouring a Spleen and vein 
of Revenge. For Vindiſtiveneſs is an uncre- 
ditable Quality, and argues a lite Mind, 
and a Defelt of Generoſity and good Na- 
4 1 24d H 5 ture. 
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ture. Revenge, when improv'd into Habit 
and Inclinqqion, is the Temper of a Yyrant; 
Tis a ſtrong Compoſition of Pride and 
Cruelty; impatient of the leaſt Provoca- 
tion, and uncancern'd at the Miſchief of a 
Return. "7x IT TER. 4 205 TED | 
How much Nobler is it to palliate, than 
 aygravate; to Pardon, than reſent? Good Na- 
ture will teach us to:ſtifle our Reſentments ; 
to diſſemble the Pain, and ſmother the In- 
jury, rather than let them break out to the 
Diſturbance of another; A Generous Perſon 
will pity that in another, which he will 
bx. no means pardon in himſelf. Good Na- 
rare is willing to make Excuſes, and inter- 
pret things to the beſt Senſe; and always 
drives the Reaſons for Clemency as far as 
they will go. lt conſiders that Jgnorance 
is oftentimes at the Head of a Fault; that 
Generoſiey never goes to the Rigour of mat- 
ters, nor delights in giving Pain and Pu- 
niſhment: Is willing to overlook and pity 
the uneven Starts, and miſ-: performances of 
Life and Converſation ; backward to expoſtu- 
late and complain, to expoſe Defects, or de- 
mand Reparations. 1 
A Savage, and inhoſpit able Diſpoſition 1s the 
moſt unbelovd Quality; we ſhould endea- 
vour to ſweeten our Humours, and keep the 
Ferment down; I confeſs, the World af- 
fords Provocations enough, and ſome Men 
1 | deſerve 
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and "Honour. 155 
deſerve to be mortified ; but we may ſee the - 
Remedy is worſe than the Diſeaſe. We ſhould * 
therefore arm our ſelves with thinking, and 
keep Reaſon upon the Guard: We ſhould al- 
ways look out for the beſt Conſtructions, . 
wiſh every Body well, pity Ignorance, and 
deſpiſe ill Uſage. In a word, true Honour 
is always -lodg'd with Juſtice and Human- 
ty, and Courage muſt be blended with For- 
titude, and have more in it than Force. and 
Daring to make it valuable. |< 
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AFFECTATION. 


= $ bad as the World is, we may. 
find, by a ſtri& Obſervation =. 
upon Virtue and Vice, that if 
Men appear'd no worſe than 
they really are, there would 
A be much leſs work for Refor- 

© mation than there is,-as they order the 
Matter. For they have generally taken up 
a kind of inverted Ambition, and affett 
even Faults and IN, of which 
they are Innocent. 

Mr. Lock has defin'd Adee, to be an 


aukward and forcd Imitation of what ſhould 


be genuine and eaſie, wanting the Beau 
that accompanies what is Natural, becauſe 
there is always a Diſagreement between 
the outward Action, and the Mind within. 
Nature does nothing in Vain; the Crea- 
tor of the Univerſe pointed every 
thing to a certain Uſe EE Purpoſe, and 
determin'd it to a ſettled Courſe and S * 
0 


> as 


Aft ectat 103... 157 
of Action, from which if it in the leaſt de- 
viates, it becomes unfit to anſwer thoſe 
Ends for which it was deſigned. It is, I 
think, pretty plain, that moſt of the Ab- 
ſurdity and Ridicule we meet with in the 
World, is generally owing to the Imperti- 
nent Affect ation of excelling in Characters Men 
are not fit for, and for which Nature never | 
deſign'd them. Plain and rough Nature, left | 
to it ſelf, is much better than an Artificial | 
N eee ſtudied Ways of being 
ill-faſnion'd. The Warr of an Accompliſh-. 
ment, or ſome Defect in our Behaviour com- 
ing ſnort of the utmoſt Gracefulneſs, often 
eſcapes Obſer vation and Cenſure: But A. 
fectation, in any Part of our Carriage, is 
lighting up a Candle to our Defects, and 
never fails to make us be taken notice of, 
either as wanting Senſe, or wanting Sin- 

Cerity. Nees | ONT” | 

It is one part and Symptom of Afﬀetta-' 
on, when a Man would outwardly put on a 
Diſpoſition of Mind, which then he really 
has not, but endeavours, by a ford Car- 
riage, to make a Shew of; yet ſo, that the 
Conſtraint he is under, diſcovers it ſelf; 
Thus a Man affects ſometimes to appear ſad, 
merry, or kind, when in Truth he is not ſo, 
Another Indication is, when Men do not en- 
deavour to make Shew of Diſpoſitions of 
Mind which they have not, but to expreſs 


* 33; thoſe 
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thoſe they have by a Carriage not ſuited to 
them. And ſuch in Converſation are all 
conftrain'd Motions, Actions, Words, or 
Looks, which, tho? deſign'd to ſhew either 
their Reſpet# or Civility to the Company, or 
their Satisfaction and Eaſineſs in it, are not 
yet natural nor genuine Marks of the One, 
or the Other, but rather of ſome Defe# or 
Miſtate within. „. 5. n 
Affectuion indeed is a Diſeaſe which breaks 
out upon us in various kinds; It ſometimes 
ſhews it ſelf in our Cloaths and Habit; fome- 
times in our Features and Mein of the Face; 
often in our Actions and De port ment of the 
Body, and too frequently in our Words and 
Converſation. Each Species of it ſubjects a 
Man to a Proportion of Nidicule; but the 
Stiffneſs and affected Pedantry of Expreſſioon 
makes him moſt the Object of Contempt. 
There are many Men, and ſome of great 
Senſe too, that loſe both the Profit, and the 
Reputation of good Thoughts, by the uncouth - 
Manner of expreſſing them. They love to 
talk in Myſtery, and take it for a Mark of 
Wiſdom, not to be underſtood. They are 
ſo fond of making themſelves Publick, that 
they will rather be ridiculous, than not taten 
Notice of. When the Mind grows Squea- 
miſh and comes to a Loathing of things that 
are common, as if they were ſordid, that 
Sickneſs betrays it ſelf in our way of ſpeaking - 
. too: 
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too : For we muſt have new Words, new Com- 


2 and it paſſes for an Ornament to 


rrow from other Tongues, where we ma 
be better furniſh'd in our own. | 

An Aﬀett ation in Writing is equally Nauſe- 
ous as inExpreſſion ; in matters of Compoſition, 
we ſhould write, as we would ſpeak,with Eafe 
and Freedom; If we put our Thoughts 
in good Senſe, the matter of Ornament 


we may leaye to the Orators. Tet where we 
can be Eloquent, ſays SENEC a, without more 
Pains than the Thing's worth, let us uſe our Fa- 
culty; provided that we value our ſelves upon the 


Matter, more than upon the Words, and apply 


our ſelves rather to the Underſtanding, than the 


ancy. For as for eſteeming any Man purely 


Fi 
| 7 the Score of his Rhetorick, (continues the 
Philoſopher) I would as ſoon chuſe 4 Pilot for 


a good Head of Hair. 
But to. ſpeak more immediately of our 


Actions, and Behaviour ; every Man has one 


or more Qualities, which may make him 
uſeful both to himſelf and others: Nature 
never fails of pointing them out, and while 
the Infant continues under her Guardianſhip, 
ſhe brings him on in his way, and then offers 


herſelf for a Guide, in what remains of the 


Journey: If he proceeds in that Courſe, he 


can hardly miſcarry ; Nature makes good 


her Engagements; for as ſhe never pro- 
miſes what ſhe is not able to perform, — 
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the never fails of performing what ſhe pro- 
miſes. But the Misfortune is, Men deſpiſe 
what they may beMaſters of, and affect what 
they are not fit for: They reckon themſelves 
already poſſeſsd of what their Genius in- 
clin'd them to, and ſo bend all their Ambi- 
tion to excel in what is out of their Reach: 
Thus they deſtroy the V/e-of their natural 
Talents, in the ſame manner as Covetous Men 
do their Quiet and Repoſe ; they can enjoy 
no Satisfaction in what they have, becauſe 
of the abſurd Inclination they are poſſeſsd 
with for what they have nor. 
The great Misfortune of theſe Affectati- 
ens is, that Men not only loſe a good Quality, 
but alſo contract a bad one; they not only 
are unfit for what they were deſign'd but 
| they aſſign themſelyes to what they are not 
| fit for; and inſtead of making a very good 
 F#igure one way, make a very ridiculous One 
another. It is to Afect ation the World owes 
its whole Race of Coxcombs ; Nature in her 
whole Drama never drew ſuch a Part; 
ſhe has ſometimes made a Fool, but a Cox- 
comb is always of a Man's own making; by 
applying his Talents otherwiſe than Nature 
deſignd, who ever bears an high Reſent- 


ö , . . fo - 


ment for being put out of her Courſe, and t 
never fails of taking her Revenge on thoſe te 
that do ſo. ee * , 
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Mfedlation. 161 
If Men would be content to graft upon 
Nature, and aſfift her Operations, what 
mighty Effects might we expect? For where- 
ever Nature deſigns a Production, ſhe al- 
ways diſpoſes Seeds proper for it, which are 
as abſolutely neceſſary to the Formation of 
any Moral, or Intellectual Excellence, as 
they are to the Being and Growth of a Plant; 
But oppoſing; her Tendency in the Applica- 
tion of a Man's Parts, has the ſame Succeſs 
as declining from her Courſe in the Producti- 
on-of Vegetables : by the Aſſiſtance of A 
and -an..hot. Bed, we may - poſlibly .extort 
an unwilling Plant, or an untimely Sallad ; 
but how weak, how taſteleſs and inſipid 
All Affectatidns, which endeayour to correct 
natural Defects, and have always the laud- 
able Aim % pleaſmg; yet always miſs it, and 

they labour to put on Gracefulne ſs, 
the farther they are from it. He that will 
examine wherein that Gracefiulneſs lies, which 
alwayspleaſes,will find it ariſes from that a- 
tural.Coherence, which'/appears between the 
thing done, and ſuch a Temper of Mind, as 
cannot but be approv'd of as ſuitable to the 
Occaſion. 

In a word, could the World be reform'd 
to the Obedience of that fam'd Dictate, fol- 
low Nature, which the Oracle of Delphos pro- 
nounc'd"to-Cicero, when he conſulted what 


Courſe of Studies he ſhould purſue, we No 
: | ©: 
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ſee almoſt every Man as Eminent in his pro- 
per Sphere as Tully was in his; and ſhould, in 
3 a very ſhort time, find Impertinence and Aﬀett a- 
| tiom bandh'd from the Women; and Coxcombs 
L and falle Characters from among the Men. 
E Imitation of others, without diſcerning what 
| is Graceful in them, or what is peculiar to 
| their Characters, often makes a great part 
| of our Faults. But Affect arion of all kinds, 
1 whenceſoever it proceeds, is always Offen- 
| five z becauſe we naturally hate whatever is 
| Counterfeit, and condema thoſe, who have | 
| nothing better to recommend themſelves by. 
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Wiſe Men been in all Ages, 
that they have Ibok'd: upon 
ry /dleneſs and Tnaftivity, as 

Crimes of a heinous Nature; 
I remember it is a Reflection of old Heſpod, 


To 5 vo? rptesbor Y dxtęsc, ic xe ds 
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That both God and Men are angry at him 
that lives unattive, like Drones in an Hive, 
and de vours the Fruit of the Bee's Labour. Idle- 
neſs is ſo general a Diſtemper, that a copi- 
ous Treatiſe on this Subje& could not but 
be of univerſal Uſe. There is hardly any, 
one Perſon without ſome Allay of it ; and 
Thouſands ſpend more time in an Idle Uncer- 
tainty which to begin firſt of 1 
| wou 
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would have been ſufficient to have ended K 
them both. The Occaſion of this ſeems to 5 
be the Want of ſome neceſſary Employment F 
to put the Spirits in motion; and awaken p 
them out of their Lethargy: Were one's 10 
| Time, alittle ſtreighten'd by Buſmeſs, like te 
Water inclos'd in its Banks, it would have 6 
ſomexdetermin'd Courſe; but unleſs it be 
put into ſome Channel, it has no Current, 2 
| but becomes a Deluge, without either Ce 21 
- or Motion. 1 8 1 * —̃ BY ſh 
It has been obfery'd by Writers of AAo. * 
rality, that in order to quicken Humane Iu- 1 
dyſtry, Providence has ſo contriv'd it, that of 
! our daily Food is not to be procur'd with- - 
| out much Pains and Labour. The Chaſe of 20 
- Birds and Beaſts, the ſeveral Arts of Fiſhing 8 
| R 127 N nee I 
with all the Different kinds of Agriculture, 
| are neceſſary 'Scenes of Buſmeſs, and give 3 
Employment to the greateſt part of Man- 
| kind.“ If we look into the Byute Creation, we 01 
find all its Individuals engag'd in a painful * 
and laborious way of Life, to procure a ne- 3 
N ceſſary Subſiſtance for themſelves, or thoſe that 
| grow up under them. The Preſervation hr 
| of their Being is the whole Buſineſs of it. 1 
| An Jdle-Man is therefore a kind of Mon- of 
| ſter in the Creation. All Nature is baſe bout [| * 
| him; every Animal he ſees, reproaches him. 3 
| Let ſuch à Man, who hes as a Burthen, or * 
| deadWWeight upon theSpecies, and contributes | 2 
$7 | / 2 


nothing 
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thing either to the Riches of the Common- 
wealth, or to the Maintenance of himſelf and 


Family, conſ{der that Inſtinct with which 


Providence has endow'd the Ant, and by 


which is exhibited an Example of Induſtry 


to rationable*Creatures. 


_ "Notwithſtanding we are oblig'd by Du- 
ty to keep our ſelves in conſtant Empliy, 


after the ſame manner as inferior Animals 
are prompted to it by Inſtinct, we fall very 


ſnort of them in this particular, We are 


here the more inexcuſable, becauſe there is 


a greater Variety of Buſmeſs to which we 
may apply ourſelyes. Reaſou opens to us 
a large Field of Affairs, which other Crea- 


- tures are not capable of. Beaſts of Prey, and 
I believe of all other kinds, in their natu- 


ral State of Being, divide their Time between 
Action and Reſt. They are always at work 
or aſleep. In ſhort, their waking Hours are 


wholly taken up in ſeeking after Food, or 


in conſuming it. The Human Species only, 
to the great Reproach of our Natures, 
are filbd with Complaint that the Day 
hangs keavy on them, that they do not know 
what to ds with themſelves, that they are 
at a loſs how to 'paſs away their Time, with 
many of the like ſhameful Murmurs, which 
we often find in the Mouths of thoſe who 
are ſtiFd rational Beings. . How monſtrous 
are ſuch Expreſſions Ws, ho 
a FE ave 
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have the Labours of the Mind, as well as 
thoſe of the Body to furniſh them with pro- 
per Employments ; who, beſides the Buſi- 
neſs of their proper Calliugs and Profeſſions, 
can apply themſelves to the Duties of Re- 
ligion, to Meditation,” to the Reading of uſe- 
fil Books, to Diſcourſe ; in a word, who may 
exerciſe themſelves in the unbounded Pur- 
ſuits of Knowledge and Virtue, and every 
Hour of their Lives make themſelves wiſer 


or better than they were before. 


The irregular Starts of vicious Appetites 
are in time deſtroy'd by the Gratification 
of them; but a well-order'd Life of Sloth, 


receives daily Strength from its Continu- 


ance. I went (ſays Solomon) by the Field of 
the Slothful, and the Vineyard of. the Man void 


of Underſtanding ;, and, lo ! it was all grown 


over with Thorns, and Nettles had cover d the 


Face thereof, and the Stone-Wall thereof was 
| broken down. To raiſe the Image of this 
Perſon, the fame Author adds, The ſlothful 


Man hideth his hand in his Boſom, and it 
grieveth him to bring it gain to Mouth, If 


there were no future Account expected of 


of ſpending our Time, the immediate Incon- 


venience that attends a Life of Ialeneſs, ſhould 


of it ſelf be Perſwaſion enough to the Men 


of Senſe to avoid it. 


I believe I may fay there is more Toil, 
Fatigue, and Uncaſineſs in Sloth,” than can 


be X 


il 
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be found in any Employment a Man will 
put himſelf upon. When a thoughtful Man 
is once fix'd this way, Spleen is the neceſſa- 
ry Conſequence. This directs him inſtant- 
ly to the Contemplation of his Health, or 
Circumſtances, which muſt ever be found ex- 
treamly bad upon theſe Melancholy En- 
quiries. If he has any common Buſmeſs upon 
his hands, numberleſs Objections ariſe, 
that make the diſpatch of it impoſſible; and 
he cries out with Solomon, There is 4 Lion 


in the way, a Lion in the Streets: that is, 


there is ſome Difficulty or other, which, 
to his Imagination, is as Invincible as a 
Lion really would be. 

If we would but take the Pains to con- 
ſider Conſequences of 7dleneſs, and to how 


many Inconveniences we are Subjects by an 


habitual Inaftivity, our Reaſon would prompt 


us to fly from Danger, and take Shelter 
under Exerciſe and Employment: The Man 
that wallows in the Bed of Idleneſs, is fit 
to invite Temptation: The Induſtrious Man 
hath not ſo much Leiſure to Sin; The ale 


hath neither Leiſure, nor Power to avoid 
it. Exerciſe js not more wholſome for the 


Body, than for the Soul; the Remiſſion 

whereof breeds matter of Diſeaſe in both. 

The Water that hath been heated ſooneſt. 

freezeth, the moſt active Spirit ſooneſt tireth 

with lacking ; the Earth ſtands Rill, and 
| MM 
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is all Dregs; the Heavens ever move, and 
are pure: We have no Reaſon to complain 
of the Abſurdity of Work; the Tal of 
Action is — 25 by the Benefit; if we did 
leſs, we ſhould fuffer more. Satan, like an | 
idle Companion, if he find us buſie, flies back | 
and ſees it no time to entertain vain Pur- 
poſes with us: We cannot pleaſe him bet- 
ter than by caſting away our Work, to | 
hold chat with him; we-cannot yield ſo far | 
777;ͥ?˙ Hs 3 (12 2 
There are indeed, but very few who know f 
how to be Jdle and Innocent; or have a re- f 
1;h of any Pleaſures that are not Criminal. 1 
Every Diverſion they take, is at theExpence { 
of ſome one Virtue or another, and their þ 
very firſt ſtep our of Buſineſs, is into Vice _ 


or Folly. A Man ſhould endeavour there- 1 
fore to make. the Sphere of his Innocent Plea- e 
ſures as wide as poſſible, that he may re- I 
tire into them with Safety, and find in them it 
ſuch a Satisfaction as a wife Man would not n 
bluſh to take, 10 1 l 67 * 
I we look into the Behaviour of many tl 
whom we daily converſe with, we ſhal | ci 
find that moſt of their Hours are taken up ſt 
in thoſe three important Articles of Eating, ſu 


Drinking, and Sleeping. 1 do not ſuppoſe Cl 
that a Man Joſes his time, who is not en- 5 
gag'd in publick Affairs, or in an illuſtrious fa 
Courſe of Action. On the Contrary, 1be- | ba 
8 725 lieve j . 
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make no Figure in the World, than in ſuch 
as are apt to dra npon them the Attention 
of Mankind. One may become Miſer and Bet- 
ter by ſeveral Methods of employing one's 
ſelf in Secrecy and Silence, and do what is lau- 
dable without Noiſe or Oſtentation. | 
- - Bodily Exerciſe is of two kinds, either that 
which a Man ſubmits to for his Lzvelyhood, 
or that which he undergoes for his Pleaſure. 
The latter of them generally changes the 
Name of Labour for that of Exerciſe, but dif- 
fers only from ordinary Labour, as it riſes 
from another Motive. Let us but conſider. 
the Anatomy of an Human Body, and we 
ſhall diſcover how abſolutely neceſſary La- 
hour is for the right Preſervation of it. There 


muſt be frequent Mot ions and Agitations, to 


mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the Juices contain 
ed in it, as well as to clear and cleanſe that 
Infinitude of Pipes and Strainers, of which 
it is compoſed, and to give their ſolid Parts 
more firm and laſting Tones. Labounor Ex- 
erciſe ferments the Humours, caſts them into 
their proper Chanels, throws off Redundan- 


cCies, and helps Nature in thoſe Secret Di- 


ſtributions, without which the Body cannot 
ſubliſt in its V gour, nor the Sou act with 
Chear ſulneſs- Den over otlw Slade 

Hal not Exerciſe, been abſolutely. neceſ- 
ſary for our Wellbeing, Nature ou d not 
bare made fe Bedy fo proper far liz bug) 
MIC | ving 
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ving ſuch an Activity to the Limbs, and"fuch 
4 Plianty to every part as neceſſarily produce 
thoſe Compreſſiuns, Extenti ins, Contortions, Di- 
latationt, anch all other kinds of Motions that 
are neceſſary for its Preſervation, as I have 
before obſerv d. And that we might not 

want Indutements to engage us in ſuch an 
Exerciſe of the Boch as is proper for its Well- 
fare, it is ſo order d, that nothing valuable can 
be Dey withont it. Not to mention Riches 
and Honour, even Food and Rayment are not to 
be come at without the Toi of the Hands and 
Sweat of the Brows. Providence furnifheth 
Materials, but expects that we ſhould: work 


them up our ſelyes. The Earth muſt be la- ? 
bour'd before it gives its Iacreaſe; and when * 
it is ford into its ſeveral Products; how * 


many Hands muſt they paſs thro', before 

they are fit for Uſe? Manufactures, Nude; it 
and Agricultare, naturally employ more than Ig 
Nineteen Parts of the Species in Twenty; rg 
and as for thoſe who are not oblig'd to La- 1195 
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| bour, by the Condition it which they are @ 
born; they are more miſerable than the reſt hx 
of Mankind, umlefs they indulge themſelves of 
in that voluntary. Labour,” Which goes by the — 


Name of Exereiſe. ue. 
Thoſe who have ſearch'd into Humane 21 
Nature n ſo much ſhews 1124 
the Nobleneſs/of the Soul, at that ixs Felicity * 
conliftsih An. If w G bo bc Hi to = fone 
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Old Workl, We, tl find,” that all its Vi- 
gour was owing to. Exafeiſe, prightlineſs, and 
He pubty 3; Lugcury Illeneſs, firſt debilita- 
ted, and im ir d the Strength of Nature. 
| KR ray ome ſine Lines in a Porm of Mr. 
Dryden Sg which axe an Bites Lane 
o What)! have here ned wir 41 
A4 W eis U 

Ae fit iy tien Dubanch mere male, 

1 Exceſs began, aud Sloth [uſt ins the Trade. 

(by Chace our long- thus Fathers FATE. theis 


eee e 7 0 4 the Bloed: 
ut we, their Sh 4 pamper 'd Race of Men, 
*0 1 domn toT4 breeſcore Meer, me. 
\ e Od N ns Nut 3} 911i 
o eee Hunt in Held: for Nn 
ey fee. the Doctor for a 2 Draught. 
Jh Wiſe for Cure, 0n;Exerciſe depend, 
5 (Gu never ns His Work fer: Mas ta mend. 
d Hing 20% 03.30 W, geg! 
Met As. neceſſiry as Altionis aud, as Ach 
® Day as it ic on Mankind, we, by our. Be- 
haviout bid Garnlage. in d , K ſeem 
A the Stamp which Here: complains of, 


W. aue. fai ſruges cmſymere math 
We [make 1 he Ni = er "of Crentures, creep- 
uh ger the Sub face he Bats and born g- 
dowe 70/6onjutl More ls f we look 5 
rac 
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the Bult of our Spies, the ate: ſich às are 
not likely to be remember d a Moment after 
their Diſappearance. They leave (behind 
them no Traces of their Eviſtence, but are 


forgotten as tho? they never had been. 1 


couid with that Men, while they are in 


Health, would cohſider well the Nature of 


the Part they are engag'd in, and what Fi- 
gure it will make in the Windgof thoſe they 
leave behind them. Whether it was worth 
coming into the World for? Whether it be 
ſuitable to a reaſonable Being? in ſhort, 


whether it appears graceful in he Life, or 


will turn to Advantage in the next 


Would we give our ſelves the trouble of 


a little Sel examination, we ſhould centainly 
be curd of that Indolence which betrays us, 
row ſick of Negligence and Procraſtination, 
nd rouſe and exert our ſelves to Action 


fuiting the Di znity of our Nature. Phe 


time we live ought to not be computed by 


the Member of Veurs, but bythe Uſe has heen 


made of it; thus tis not the Extent of 


Ground, but the Yearly Rent which gives 
el 10 


the Value to the Eſtate © 
There is nothing now-a- days ſo much a- 
voided, as a ſollicitous uro ment of every 
art of our Tine: Nothing lies upon our Hands 


with ſuch Uneaſineſs; nor has there been 


CY 


ſo many Devices for any One thing, as to 


"make it ſlide away in pere ptibixund to no 
with | C : 


purpoſe 


/ 


woll ; now to Dy 
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purpoſe. We fear the Imputations of La- 
bour and Aſſiduity, Diligence and Induſtry ha ve 
a Mechanick Report, and Employment and 
Application, fayour of Drudgery. Theſe 
Prepoſſeſſions” make us pleas'd with our 
Ruine; we think Lazzneſs is a deſire- 
able Character, and poſtpone and pro- 
craſtinate every. Intention to Buſineſs.To Mor- 
rom, is ſtill the Fatal Time when all is to be 
rectified; To Morrow comes, it goes, and 
fill we pleaſe our ſelves with the Shadow 
whilſt we loſe the Reality: Unmindful tha 
the preſent. Time alone is ours, the future 
yet unborn, and the paſt is dead, and can 
only live (as Parents in their Child ren,) in 
the Actions it has praduc d. To conclude, 
we ſhould labour to make this the Rule of 


our Conduct; which Seneca tells Luciliu was 


Jus Practice. I Ago, ut mihi inſtar totius Vis 
te ſit dies quiſque. Nec mehercule tanquam ul- 
timum rapio: fed illum ſic aſpicio, tanquam eſ- 
ſe vel ultimus poſſit. Ante Seneftutem curavi, 
ut ent vi derem, in ſenectute, ut bene morerer : 
bend aut em mori, ſt libenter mori. We ſhould 
order it ſo, that ewery ſingle Day ſhowtd be like 
4 o us; not to lay hold on p 4 
the laſt hut look upon it in a poſſibilit ei 
ſuch: Ta take Care before ene hirgs 
Live well; and when Age advances to Die as 
e well, is to Dye willingly. 
7. $1132 211 1 T0 110 ENVY, 
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NV F has been defin'd by Mr. 
lier to bee Diſpleaſure for ſome 
; N | om d Advantage in anot her: 


And Plutarch tells us that Envy 
and Hatred, dig Paſſſons ſo like 
euch others that dheyare; akon for the 


tame: /| Generally: indeed, All the Heel are 
ſo confuſeil l twiſted and entungled ) that 
they are not eaſllyto he Diſt inguiſfrd for 
as differing Diſeaſesof the Body agree im ma- 
ny the like Cauſes and _— 3 ſodo the Di- 


ſturbances of the Mind. Wc n Ds 9 - 


Whatſdever refimblance. theſes; twWo Pa. 
ſions bear to each Other, they hawo'\ſtilþpe- 


cnliar Marks to make them diſtincti i\Hatred _ 


proceeds froni an Opinion that the Per ſon, 
we deteſt is Eu; and if not general ſo, yet 
at. leaſt, in particular to us: For they. who 
think themſel ves Injur'd, are apt to hate the 
Author of their Wrong; and even IThoſe, 


W other than Selk Reſpects, are re- 
Puted 


res r 


_ 7 75 
puted Jgjurions, we uſually nauſeatè and ah- 
hor. . But Envy has only one Sort of Object, 
the Felicity, of Others; yet by this it becomes 
Infinite, and like an Evil or Diſeaſed Eyr is 
offended with every thing chat is bright. 
The Object of this Paſſion is ſomething 
deſireable; And tho": Excellency, preciſely 

conſider?d;” cannot occaſion Dilſlike; yer 
Excellency miſplacd may. The  Envious ber 
lives himſelf. Eclipſed by the Luſtre of his 
Neighhonr. It mult be certainly from this 
Motive, that Authors are not conſider'd with 
due Regard whilſt alive, tho Juſtice is done. 
their Memory and Aſn es. 
Virtutem preſentem adimus. 

Sublatam ex oculis quærimus inuidi e: 
a 498” I SUTTON 3 DBM SHI! 
fays Horace; Superior Wit or Excellence.in any 
kind, are Reproaches- to the Character of him 
that cannot ſtand in Competition for then; and 
when his Abilities da not riſe, he envieththe! Man 
for poſſeſſing Qualities of Advantage, which ſtem 
to ſet his Inferiority mare ito Niem. The Reaſon 


- N „ 


that we ſcarce ever eſteem a Man equai to his 


Merit, till we have loft! him, ſcœms to be 


_ juſtly toncl'd by Vellrius Parerculuu, im theſe 


Words, præſentia invidid, preterita uenerati- 


one proſequi mur. Et his nos obrui, iilis inſtrii 


credimus. Me always treat things preſent with 


Envy, things paſt with 3 5 for me ber 


4 lieve 


1 76 Envy, 
lieve ourſelves kept under the mer, but in- 
Fn by the 3 A | 7 2 
Envy muſt be determin d à moſt — | 
Vice; ; tis made up of Aeanneſe and Malict; 
It wiſhes the Force of Goodneſs reſtrain d, and 
the Meafure of Fappineſs abated. It laments 
over Proſperity, and ſickens at the ſight of 
Health. Had this Paſſ on the Governing of 
the Creation, we ſhould have a ſad World of 
it. How would it inſect the Air and darken 
the Sun; make the Seas unnavigable, and bl, 
the Fruits of the Earth? How would the 
Face of Nature be overcaſt? we ſhould ſee 
Confuſion without Settlement, Madneſs with- 
out Intervals, and Poyſon without Antidotes: 
could the Envious — all Noble Under- 
rakings would be cruſnd, and Invention nipꝰd 
in the Bud. Nothing extraordinary in In- 
duſtry, Senſe, or Bravery, would be endur d: 
whatſoever was Shiring would ſoon be E- 
elipſed. To Excel either in Art or Nature 
vy duld be a Crime; and none could be Safe; 
1 the iu and rhe 22 W | 
The Enviow Mun is in Pain upon all Oc- 
caliods which ought to give him Pleaſure. - 
The Reliſh of his Life is inverted; and the 
Objeltu whichadniiniſter the higheſt Satisfa- 
ction to thoſe: who. are Exempt from this 
Paſſion, give the quickeſt" Pangs to Perſons 
who are Subject to ĩit. All the Perfections of 
Le Fellow 9 are Odious; Youth, 
Beauty; - 


— 


_— 


$ 
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Beauty,” Valour, and Viſdam, are provocati- 
ons of their Diſpleaſurt. What a wretched 
and apoſtate State isi this! To be offended 
with Excellence, and hate a Man hecauſe 
we approve him! Fhe Condition of the En- 
vious Mam is the moſt emphatically; Miſer- 
able he is not only incapable of Rejoycing 
in another's Nderit or Succeſs, but lives in a 
World wherein all Mankind are in à Plot a- 
gainft bis Qulét, by ſtudying their mr Hap- 
pineſs and Advantage... 
At is no ſmall Confirmation of the Baſene/s 


of this Paſſion, that the Reliefs of. the Eu- 


wars Man, are thoſe little Blemiſbes and im- 
perfectianuſthat diſcoyer themſelves in an ll 
laſtrious Character 1th iy.quatter, of great 
Con ſolation ta an Evi, Paton: Wen n 
Man of known ¹].m⅛ꝓdoesathingunworthy 
himſc}f; or Mien any Action, Which yas 
well. Exccted, upon better Information ap- 
pears: ſa\altered in its. Circumſtances, that 
the Fame cof it ix divided among Many, ino 
ſtead of heing attributd to one. This ia 
ſecret Satis faction totheſe Adulignapts ton, 
the-Perſon; whom before they cod gotyhay 
admire; they fancy is nearer, their,ows Con- 
dition, pas ſoon as his erat, is ſhar'd among 
* W f- 100 £18 N hid 

here is nothing that more dengtes a great 
Mind, than the hAblfarenge of Enuyaa De- 
tration. That id Sine te to this 
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deteſtable Paſſton in a baſe Sonl, produces 4 
2nerous Emulation in better Diſpoſitians 
- Emidlation is u Handſome Paſſion, tis 
Enterprixing, bat Juſt withal z keeps a 
Man within the Terms of Hanbur, and makes 
the Conteſt for Bor Fair, and Generous. 
Here is nothing 1 Malevolent and: Inſidious 
the Advantage i gain d by Improvement; 
not by Injury The Man ſtrives to Ertel, 
but then dadran dünn mar dy des 
| preſſing another. IQ £5 T0; 2 b 385 £19! I. it 
"Tis: a ! Hotwneable: Heat that takes 
fire at another s Excellence, and blazes out 
into the Rivalſhip ofhisFIrtues ; ; togivethe 
Man we contend withz call his- Alert, and 
ſtrive fairly! to v for Him. Bhd Zmoy/al- 
ways wants the Spi icg ad well as the Go Na- 
ture and Hbsbur to exert ip ſelf ſo Commend- 
ably ; but as it wefe \Conſcibus of its on 
| ce, it folds its Arms in Deſpair, and 
fits Cuy ſing in a Corner For when Futycon: 
quers tis commonly in 72 Dark ; Ee Threat 
ory and' Underniining, by Cabins Detr a+ 
ion. The Ervions dre e Dnraal 
they hate a Noble Ten 
upon themſelves. If you oblige them; tis 
at your Peril; they fly in the Face of a 
Good Turn, and I ol where they: pug 
to Neeb 010013893 211;1100 er 9990. 


Wheſzever will read, and with'Delibend. 
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BiſhopH Lt. has given us of the Fivious Mar, | 

if he have either Senſe or Integrity en his | 

Side, will utterly deteſt ſo ſordid à Paſſion. 


It may not be amiſs to tranſcibe, ſuch part 
of it, as ſeems to be general in the Applica- 
tion. An Enyions Man (ſays he) feeds on o- 
ther Evil, and hath no Diſeaſe but his Neigh= 
hour's Welfare; whatſoever God doth for him, be 
cannot he happy in Cumpany; and if he were put 
to chuſe, whether he would rather have Equals iu 
a Common Felicity, or Superiors in Miſery, hs 
1 demurr upon the Election. You ſhall have 
im ever entquiring into the Eſtates of his Equals 
and Bases 8 he ts ” more deſrrous to 
hear all, than loth to hear any thing 'over-good 5, 
and if juſt Report relate ought better than he would, 
he 5 the Que ſtion, as being bard to be- 
lieve what he likes not. Mom he dares not 
openly bac bite, nor wound with à direct Cenſurt, 
he ſFrikes ſmoothly with an Over-cold Praiſe; 
when his Equal (ſhould riſe to Honour, he Pr, 
 apainſt it unſeen, amd ſuborneth Obſtatlos: But 
when be ſees hif' Reſiſtance vain, he cam give an 
Hollow Gratulation in Preſence, but,” in Secret, 
 diſparages that Advancement; either the Man 
ii unfit for the Place, or the Place for the Man. 

No Perſon is ſafe from his Malignant Cenſure, 

no Action from his jealgus Cunſtrult ion. 

Since Envy is ſo Odious, and every way 
_ wucky, finee it makes ſo diſagreeable a Fi- 
gure, and does ſo much Miſchief to itſelf 8 
other 


r rr md ed 11 YO r Of wt 
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others, it: may not beimproper to offer ſante· 
ning particular to prevent it. ad 3; 
We ſhould conſider, that Provalenee- has 
given the leaſt of us more than. we can pre- 
tend to; If we could make out a Title; to 
more Privilege, to Complain, were not un- 
reaſonable; but none can be ſo hardy, as to 
ſay "Heaven,i is in his Debt, and owed him a 
Nobler Being or Suhſiſtance. We ſhould 
remember that we are liberally dealt with, 
and chen we ſhauld not be Troubled to ſee 
another in a better Condition. To conſider 
that we have more than we deſerve, will hel 
our Keaſon to ſilence our. Mur muring., an 
make us aſham'd to Repine. If we don't o- 
ver:xate. our Pretenſions, all will be well; 
Honiliry diſarms Envy, and ſtrikes it dead. 
We ſhould [endeavour likewiſe, to im- 
ag our reſpective Abilities; Men natural- 
deſire to ſtand fair in the Opinion of of o- 
. 6h and to have ſomewhat. of Value to 
ſupport them in theix own Thoughts. _ 


be eaſie, à Man ſhould examine his. Genius, 


in his Spirits, and try to make the moſt of 
imſelf. There are few but may be remar- 


kable in their Station; ſo far, at leaſt, as to 
| _ off Contempt, and ſecure a moderate 
Kepute to themſc! 
good for ſomethin themſelves, all be Son- 
_ rented een, ound be ſo too. 
bis NI. dug ol 26h br 591 0 


elves... And thoſe that are 
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To Conclude, Let us entertain ſo vile No- 
tions of this Paſſion, as to think ill of .our- 
ſelves for giving it Harbodr let us paint 
it in its worſt Colours to our Imagination, 
and fo we ſhall Diſcountenance our Opinion 
> it. Let 2 on it, as 2 COIN 
ot-Impotence and Malice; as a ityr tha 
per Fol Eaſe and S0 fen dife 
grace us to the World, and make us miſer- 
able to Ourſel ves, 
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E. all ef us complaid of the 
BR bortneß of Time, faith — 
and yet have more tha 
know what to do with. {Or 
Fleur, ſays he, ane either Jpent i in 
ee n Nothing at all, or in doing 
Nothing 60 the pole” eo in doing Nothing that we 
ought to 4 We are always complaining our Days 
are few, and atins-as the" there would be no Ead 
of them. Thus, although the whole Life is al- 
low'd by every one to be ſhort, the ſeveral Diviſions of 
it appear long and tedious. Me are for lengthening 
our Span in general, but would fain Contract the 
Parts of which it is compoſed. 
How acceptable a piece of Service * 
it be to the World, if any one could be hap- 
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enough to point out to them certain A 
. dor cbeir Alg up the; enn Spaces of 
Lite! Therearo:Uſeft] and Innocent Diuer- 
fans to rub off part of aur Time, but we are 
not eaſie to be/ſix dat them ʒ we are cont in- 
vally. wanting an Amuſe mentt, but at a loſs to 
determine in-what Recrrations at; muſt conſiſt. 
I muſtconfeR, I think it is below. reaſonable. 
Creatures to bealtogetherConverſant in ſuch 
Diver ſtons-as are meerly / drinocent, and have 
nothing elſe to Recommend them, but that 
there is no Hurt in them. e ob 
© > Pleaſure and Recreation, of one kind or o- 
ther, are abſolutely neceſſary to telieve our 
Minds and Bodies froni too conſtant; Altention 
and Laboum. Indeed thewſ of Viſdom ſtands 
in temper ing our Pfeaſurer; There are: ome 
io rigid, or ſo timerous, that they avoid all 
Dive rams) and dare not but abandon Lamful 
Delights, for fear of ending. Theſe hard 
Tuters, if not Tyrants to themſelves, whilſt 
they pretend a mortiſied ſtrictneſs, are inja- 
ric ut to their own Liberty und to the Liberality 


of theit Maker: We ſhould learn firſt, by a 


juſt Simv ey, to kno the d ue and lawfül bounds 


of Pleaſure; and then beware cither to go be- 


fond a known Boundary, or, in the Licence of 
our Deſires, to remove it. When Pleaſare is 


made the chief purſuir of Life, a conſtant Ap- 


ation to its Allurements, will i natural 
An force of Nas 9 
SF. 15 


ay Redreations; 


of Thought, and a conſtant ö I 
-morditiate Deſire. He: that buys Dis Sariſ- 


fut ion at the Expence of Duty or Diſcretion, 


| i ſure to over-purchaſe; When Virtue is 
ſacrific'd to Apperite, Repent ance muſt follow, 
| ànd that is an Uneaſie Paſſion. All unmar- 


deſtroynthoſe that are greater The main 
Rea ſon Why we huve Reſtraints clapd upon 
us, is becauſelan unbounded Liberty would an- 
do us. lt ui e ri ei 9x12 

_ -0 Beſides, Pleaſune, when it is a Man's chief 
Purpoſe, diſappoints itſelſʒ and the conſtant 
Application vox; qalls the Faculty of 
Joh ing it, tho e leawels the Senſe of our In- 
ability for that we ciffi, with al Dafreliſhi 
of every thing elſe. There is more Fatigue in 

| a Round of circulary and continued Plaxſures; 
| than in the Proſecution | of Buſineſs! and Af 
| $ fuirs; the Enjouments owe! purſned , grow 
— -Stale'in the:Poſtſſion;] and when πẽ havt 
run tho them, leave us flat) andi inſipid / 
ſpent audlcovei- about d Nis a fair inferende 

from hence y that Ptebſure) can be only Toy 

when purſued with Aadenat ion As \farids 


Health ib kept up and Melattholy di ſcharg'd 
by theſe Amuſements, they: may be toler - 
able endugh within a Rule he.EAd of 
Plaaſure is to ſupport the Offices of I ife 3 
| [volicveUntBaligenofDu mann 
0 6 Re- 


Tubſtitute in their Place a general ee 


|  2antable- Delights have an ill Faremel, and | 
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regular Action, and encouragetheContinuance: 
1 I remember Mr. Lock, ſpeaking of Recre- 
ations, reckons the Exerciſe of Mannal Arts 
under this Head; and fays, hat it has been 
nothing but the Vanity and Pride of Greatneſs 


and Riches, that has brought unprofitable and 


dangerous Paſtimes into Faſhion, and perſwaded 
People into a Belief, that the Learning; or put- 
ting their Hands to anything, that was Uſeful, 
could not be 4 Diverſion fit for 4. Gentleman. 
For that the Great Men among the Ancients, un- 
derſtood very weil hom to reconcile Manual La- 
bour with Affairs of State, and thought it noleſ= 


ſening to their Dignity, to make the One the Re- 
creation to the Other. 
l am not about to preſcribe any particu- 


Jar Diverſions; ſo they in general be Innocent 
in the Object; [nelination in every one muſt 
be left to its Choice: indeed when the Mind 
demands Relaxation and Refreſhment ; if we 
would fill up the Vacancies of our Leiſure 


by Phyſical Direction, it ſnould be in ſome 


Exerciſe ot the Body, which unbends the 
Thought, and con firms the Heaith and Strengt l. 
But what ſhall we ſay, when every Man has 
a peculiar Gouſt of Pleaſure ? The Tempers 
of ſome are ſo Solid, and their Conſtitutions ſo 
Sedentary, that they cannot reliſh Activ. 
ty or rough Exerciſe; their very Diverſions 

re in a manner Contemplative, and bent 
on Speculation, therefore they require A- 
muſements of a more refined Nature. For 
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For my own. part, I cannot think tbe 
looſe Hours of Life better employ'd than in 
the Diverſions of the Theatre; If our Vices 
do not ſtrike in to marr the Intention of the 
Entertainment; there are Materials fitted 
both for Pleaſure and | Improvement. Every 
Scene has, or ought to have, a Moral; Hu- 
man Life may be inſtructed from FEictitions 
Characters; and we may learn to demean our 
ſelves in real Actions, from ſceing how o- 
thers have either Succeeded or Miſcarried 


ia repreſented: Ones. But of this no more; 


it may look odd for me, in a Moral Work, 
to turn Advocate for a Play-houſe; tho”. the 


Stage might be made a perpetual Source of 
the moſt Noble aud Uſeful En nments, 
Were it under proper Regulation, 48 


There are many 1 
of Life, which one wauld endeavour to 
Multiply, that one might, on all Occaſions 
have Recour ſe to ſome things, rather than 
ſuffer the Mind to lye, Idle, or run a - drift 
with any Paſſion that chances to riſe in it. 
Nor am Lagainſt having à Gentleman. ac- 
commodate himſelf to the Innocent Diverſi- 
ens in Faſhion, amongſt thoſe of his Age and 


Condition. 1 am ſo far from having him 


Auſtere and Moroſe to that Degree, that Iwould 
perſwade him to more than ordinary Com- 


plaiſance: for all the Gaieties and Diverſions of 
thoſe he conyerſes with, and to be ayerſe and 


225 teſty 
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teſty in nothing they, ſhould deſire of 
him, that might become a Gentleman and 
anni Man oft og 5 riod wil 3 hs 
Indeed, as to the Diverſon of Cards and 
Dior, however 'Engaging, I muſt declare 
my ſelf for them with Ahſtinence, and that 
they are to be uſed with Caution. Theſe 
ſort of Plays are oft ner Proyocatives to A- 
varice and Loſs of Temper, than meer Re- 
creations and innocent Amuſements. They 
are fo Betraying and Pangerous in their Con- 
© ſequences, that People ſet down to them ra- 
ther with the Spirits of Gameſters, than a De- 
ſign to while away the Vacan Hours. They 
pur ſue it with as much Ardor, as the 


Voulqd a Hunting- Match; and the only Dif- 


end fer fo un nn 
Thouſands have been ruin'd by Gaming, 
ſays Bruyere, and yet they tell you very cold- 
ly they cant live wit haut it. What an Ex- 
Cuſe is this? Is there any Violent and Shame- 
ful Paſſion which may not uſe the ſame Lan- 
guage? Would we admit one to ſay, he can't 
Ae withont Murthering, Reviſhing, and Rob- 
bing ? Is playing. without Bounds, without Conſi- 
deration or intermiſſion, to the Total Ruin 
of your Adverfary;: whilſt tranſported with 
a Deſire of Gain, made outragious by Loſſes, 
and inflam'd by: Avarice.; you expoſe on a 
Card, or the Chance of a Dye, your .Own, 
2691 | your 


ference is that here! they: are each. Others 


7 
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your Wives, and your Children's Fortune; 
Is this allowable? is this the Sport you can - 
not Live without ? are there not worſe Con- 
ſequences than theſe often at Play? When 
entirely routed, you are obligd to part with 
your Cloaths, your Food, and the Provi- 
ſion of your Family, for this unreaſonable 
Diverſion. ' There is too much Folly and 
Puerility in'expoſing one's ſelfto theſe great | 
Loſſes. ''Fhere-is but one Afliction which is | 
laſting,” the Loſs of an Eſtute; Time, which 
ſweetens all Others, ſharpens chis z we feel 5 
it every Moment, during the Courſe of our 
Lot” that we miſs the: Fortune ** — 
0 0b 4 $i: N 7 
is ſaid of Play, that W Al Coindircs * 
ent; but there is often ſuch! ſtrange Diſpro;, p 
portions, and ſuch vaſt Diſtance between this a 
and that Condition, that our Eyes are ſnock d t 
and-offended to ſee ſuch Extremities meet 4 
together. Tis like Diſcord in Muſick, o- * 
ui 
F 
7 
0) 
n 
J. 


Tours ill- ſorted, Wordt which jar the Ear, 
Sounds and Noiſes which make us ſhudder. In 
a word, tis over-turning all Diſtinftion and 
Decency. A jumbling of Qualities and De- 
grees together upon the Level; arid ſorting 
Nen of 8 of Rant, by the Privilege of the Table, 
with Fellows that are too vile for che moſt 


Menia! Offices. 1 
But ſetting aſide the — to en, by 


| andConver ſation in your own Sphere, we ſhould 
TY dread 
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dread the Cuſtom of Common Gaming, for 


the Paſſions It Excites, and the unreaſonable 
Ferinents, Commotions, and Inquietudes it puts 
its Clients into. How it baniſhes Mirth, 
and the reliſh of Society, and ties down the 
Eyes and Affections to the Concern and Ea- 
gerneſs of Vinning. An Aſſembly of States, 
or Courts of Juſtice in Capital Caſes, appear 
not more Serious aud Grave, than a Table 


of Gameſters playing very high; a Melancho- - 


ly Severity reigns in their Looks, implacable 


to one another, and irreconcileable Enemies 


while the Meeting laſts; they conſider nei- 
ther Friendſhip, Alliances, Birth, nor Diſtin- 
tions: Chance alone; that blind and wild Di- 
vinity, preſides over the Circle, and decides 
Sovereignly there on all Occaſions; they all 
adore her by a profound Silence and Atten- 
tion,? which they are not able to obſerve 
elſewhere, and all the Paſſions ſeem ſuſpen- 
ded, to give place only to One. I thinł it is 
very Wonderful, ſays the SpEc TAT OR, to ſee 
Per ſens: of the .beſt Senſe paſſing away a dozen 
Haiirs together, in ſhuffling and dividing a Pack 
of Cards, with no other Converſation but what is 


made up of a few Game Phraſes, and no other 


Ideas but thoſe of black or red Spots ranged. tage- 


ther in different Figures. Would not a Man laugh 


to hear one of this Species complainins that Life 


— = —— — — — — — _— 
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I am not ſurpriz d that there are ſo many 


publick Gaming Houſes, which are like ſo 


many Snares laid for Mens Avarice, like 
Whirlpools, where the Mone) of private Men 
is ſunk without hopes of Return; like 
Lecks where ſuch as Play are loſt, and daſh'd 
in Pieces; that Sharpers have continually 
their Emiſſaries abroad, to learn who'comes 
laden from the Country, with the Price of 
an Eſtate lately ſold; Who has got a Suit 
at Law, which has brought him in a great 
Sum, who has been ſucceſsful at Play; what 
Heir has leap'd into à large Inheritance, 
or what Officer will venture his whole Caſh 
on the: Turn of A Curd. Cheating; tis true, is 
a filthy Raſcally Trade, but tis an ancient 
. Trade, kt” prattis'd in all Times 


by the Men we call 700054 Gameſtey ; they 


have a Sign at their Doors, and this may 
be the lnſcription, here il cheating upon Ho- 
nour 5 tor 1 ſuppoſe they will not pretend to 
be unblameable. Every one knows that 
to emer and loſe in their Houſes is one and 


de ſame thing; but that they ſnonld have 
Bubbles enough to make a Subſiſtence on't, 


is what cannot comprehend. But 1 have 
treetad this Head at all the Extent I can 


allow, and proceed now to the Second Subject 


propos'd in this Chapter. 
Of all the Diverſions of Life, there is none 


ſo proper to fill up its empty Spaces as the 
reading 
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reading of uſeful and entertaining Authors : 


And the beſt Employment of our dead un- 
active Hours; is in Improvements by Study 
and purſuits, '6F Knowledge. The Truth of 
it is, there is not a ſingle Science, or any 


Branch of it, that might not furniſh a Man 


with Buſineſs for Life, though it were much 


longer than it is; yet tins Conſideration 


ſhould not cut us off from our Enquiries, 
or ſtint our Diſquifitions. Let us make our 


Inroads as far as we can, and not entirely 


withdraw our Troops, becauſe we cannot 


be Maſters of the whole Country. The 


Uſefulneſs: of Knowledge, and the Pleafure and 


Herfectibm it gives the Mind, ſhould excite 


our Ambition to as 5 Con neſts, as we 


can make, this way. How different is the 


View of paſt Life in the Man who is rown 
ola itt Knowled e and Wiſdom, from that of 
him who is grown ld in Tonor ance and Folly? 
The latter is like the Owner of a. barren 


Country, that fills his Eye with the Proſpect 


of naked Hals and Plains, which produceth 
nothing either Profitable or Ornamental; 
the other beholds a Beauriful and a Spaciotis 
Landokip, divided into Delightful Gardens, 
Green Meadows, Fruitful Fields, and can 
ſcarce caſt his Rye on a fingle Spot of his 
Poſſeflions,” that is not cover'd with ſome 
beautiful Plant. or . ( 5107 
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I have already ſpoken on the ſubject of 
Reading Books, in my Chapter on LEARNING, 
all Lhaye to add on the Occaſion here, is to 
ad viſe in our Stadiec, to keep them within the 
Compaſs of V/e and Otility. There are ſome 
Studies, which are only Matters of Curioſity, 
and Tryals of Skill: Others of Pleaſure, and 
of Uſe: But ſtill there are many things 
worth our knowing, perhaps, that were not 
worth our Learning. There are ſome Tricls 
of Wit, like Lights of Hand, which amount 
to no more than the tying.of Knots only to 
looſen them again; and it is the very Fal- 
lacy that pleaſes us; for, ſo ſoon as ever we 
know how they are done, the Satisfaction 


* 1 


e dd o oro 26 0) aid 
He that duly conſiders the Buſineſs of Liſe 
and Death, will find that he has little Time 
to ſpare from that Staqdy; and yet, how we 
trifle away our Hours upon Impertinent Mir 
ceties and Cavils ! There are Impertinent Studies, 
as well as Impertinent Men. Didymus the 
Grammarian, wrote four Thouſand Books, 
wherein he is much concern'd to diſcover, 
where Homer was Born, who was AHneas's 
true Mother, and whether Anacreon was the 
greater Whore-maſter or Drunkard. A 
Man is never a jot the more Learn'd for this 
Curioſity, but much the more Trouble- 
ſome: Are not thoſe Speculations of much 
more Importance, that teach us our Duty 
| to 
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to e to our goons _ to our” 
es; do maſter our tites, and to re- 
SN World ? - 100 Aa 
profit and Pleaſure are the Ends that a Ra- 
tional Creature ſhould propoſe to obtain by 
Study, -or indeed by any other Undertaking. 
There is no Entertainment upon Earth 
mare noble and behitting a reaſonable Mind, 
thin the peruſal of Good, Authors, or that 
better qualifies a Man to paſs this Life with 
Satisfaction to himſelf, or Advantage to the 
Publick.” Reading is to the Mind, what Exer- 
ciſe is to the Body. As by the one Health is 
22 ſtrengthen'd, and invigorated; 
y the other, Virtue (Which is the Health of 
the Mind) is kept alive, cheriſh'd and con+ 
firm'd.” And yet there is nothing in which 
Men deceive themſelves more ridiculouſly 
than in the point of Reading; which, as tis 
commonly practic d under the Notion of Im- 
prove ment, has leſs Ad vantage. The Gene- 
rality of Reallors, Who are pjeas'd with wan- 
dringo over a number of Books almoſt at the 
fame inſtant ; or if confir'd to Oe, who pur- 
ſue the Author with much Hurry and Im- 
patience to his laſt Page, muſt, without 
doubt, be allow'd to be notable Digeſters. 
This unſettled way of er ber ſe- 
duces us into as nndetermin'd a manner of 
Thinking which unproftably Fatigues the 
kmagination; When al continued Chain of 
to R 1 houghr 
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Thought, would probably produce ineſtim- 
Able Concluſions. The ſwift Diſpatch of Com- 
mon Readers, not only eludes the Memory, 
but betrays their Apprehenſion; when the 
Turn of Thought and Expreſſion would inſen- 
ſibly grow Natural to them, would they but 
ive themſelves time to receive the Impreſ- 
ſion. The Common Defence of theſe People 
is, that they have no Deſign. in Reading but 
for Pleaſure, which I think ſhould rather a- 
riſe from the Reflection and Remembrance of 
what one has read, than from the trafient 


Satisfaction of what one does, and we ſhould. 


be pleaſed proportionably as we are profited; 

1 cannot conclude this Topick of — 
without taking Notice that as Books are Pro- 
fitable, and Reading an Improvement, ſo 
much more will the Reading of ourown Lives, 
a Survey of our Actions, and an Inſpection in- 
to the Diviſion of our Time, be an Ad- 
vantage, as it certainly is a Duty. The ſhort- 
neſs of Life, I know, is the Complaint both of 


Fools and Philoſophers zʒ as if the Time we have 


were not ſufficient for our Duties. But tis 
with our Lives, as with our Eſtates, a good 
Hushand makes a little go a great Way; 
whereas, let the Revenue of a Prince 

into the Hand of a Prodigal, — — in a 
Moment. So that the Time allotted us, if it 


were well employed, were abundantly e» 
nough to anſwer all the Ends and * 
5 | 0 
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of Mankind. The Truth is, we are more ſolll- 
citous about our Dreſs, than our Manners ; 
and about the Order of our Periwigs, than 
the Regularity of our Conduft. We live as we 
ſhould never dye, and without any Thought 
of Human Frailty: Whereas we thould.do by 
Time, as wedo by a Torrent, make Uſe of 
it while we may have it, A* i will not laſt 
always. It is the Duty of Life to prepare 
our Klees r oh there is not an 
Hour we live, that does not mind us of our 
Mortality. 3 66 
That Time, which is Good for nothin 

rlſe, we dedicate to Virtue; but tis not 

nough to Philoſophize, when we have no: 
thing elſe to do: we muſt attend Wi/dom,es 
ven to the neglect of all things elſe, for we 
are ſo far from having Time to ſpare, that 
the Age of the World would be yet too Nar- 
row for our Buſineſs. There is nothing that 


we can properly call our Own, but our Time; 


and yet every Bo 


fools us out” of. it, that. 
has a. mind tot. Tis | 


good Advice yet, to. 


thoſe who have the World before them, to 


„ 
: 


pay the Good. Hushands betimes, for tis too 
arero e when all is drawn. 


ont to the Lees. *Twould be a ſtrong Mo- 
tive to the r f. Diſpoſition of Hur Lives, 
to coflſider tit, he tat Is not at lelſure ma- 


ny times to live, muſt, when his Fate comes, 
whether he will or no, be at leiſure to Dye. 
K 2 COVETI- 
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HE two n gene- 
ral Principles of Action in 


tune Breaſt of Man, are Lux4- 
and Avarice; the firſt of 
— which has its Origin from 
the Love of Pleaſure, and the 
Itter fron the Fear of Want, The Vice f 
- Coverouſneſs is what enters deepeſt. int 
Soul, of any other; and you may have 
Men, otherwiſe the moſt a greeable. Ctea- 
tures in the World, ſo fired with. a De- 
ſire of 5 1 cher, that they ſhall-fartle at, 
indifferent Things, and live in a continual 
Guard and Watch 95 2 from a 
a remote Fear of .Na pions Tha 
can be ſo citcumſpect in de ts of his. 

ut of. his 


ſrence, as the, 2 f 
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lf a Man would p ce re his own Spirit, - 
and his Natural 1515 ation of Hikes and 
more worthy Purfuits, he could never fall . 
into this Lutlentſi, but his Mind would be 
ſtill open to Honour and Virtue, in ſpite of 
Infirmities and Relapſes. There is an Uni- 
verſa] Defection from the Admirationof Vir- 
tue. Riches and outward Splendor have ta- 
ken up the plape of it; and no Man thinks 
he is Mean, if he is not Poor. But, alas! this 
deſpicable Spirit debaſes our very Being, and 
makes one! Paſſions take a new Turn from 
their Natural Bent. 
Tube Man that would be truely Rich, ſays 
SBNEC A, muſt not encreaſe his Fortune, but 
vervench hi; | Appetites.” Foy Riches ave not only 
fuperfiuour,” but Mean, and little' more to the 
Poſſeſſor than to the ¶ Looter on. Abarice 720 
infariable, that it is not in the Power of Liberali 
content it; and our Deſires are ſo Bound 
that whatever we get, is but in the way to 
etting more withoiee End. And ſo long as 'we 
are fallen for the Iicreaſe , Wealth,'' we 
boſe the true Uſe'of it ʒ and ſpend our Time in 
put ing out calling in, and paſſing our Account, 
without any Subſt antial' Benefit, either to the 
World, or to our ſelves. * | in 


. 


"Moderate and Reaſonable Proviſion,is taking ſo 
much from the Worthineſs of his own Spi- 
rit ; and he that W making 
LENS Woes 3 ; | | 
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a Fortune, is all that while undoing the Man. 
He wuſt grow deaf to the Wretched,eſtrange 
himſelf the Agreeable, learn Heardneſs 
of Heart, iſreliſh 2 thing that is Noble 
and; terminate all an his 4 eſpieable Self. In- 
dulgence in any one 2 erate Deſire or 
erite, engroſſes the whole Creature, and 
his Life is facrific'd to that one Deſire or Ap- 
perite; but how much other wiſe is it with 
thoſe that preſerve alive in them ſomething 
that adorns their Condition, and ſhews the 
Man, whether a Prince or a Beggar, above 
his Fortune? 

To proceed to a ſort of Definition of this 
Pie 12 will be beſt diſcoyer'd in the Influ- 
and. Rffects it has on the Perſons tain- 

T with it. The. Man then may be or 
| 55 to be Cove, who balks any part 
of his Duty, for fear he ſhould grow the 
Poorer; and chuſes rather to ſave his Adſon 
than his Canſciencr. He that denies himſelf 
the Convenienties of Life, without either Ne- 
ceſlity or Religion. He that is Anxious in 
Kichet; he that ſets his Intereſts above his 
i anour, and values Inſignificant Gains, which 

Id no Proportion with his Fortune. 

In his Acquiſitions, a Covetous Man never 
troubles himſelf with the Niceties of Mora- 
lity-3-his Buſineſs is to ſecure the End, not 
to Aiſtingniſn upon the Mears : Wien him, 


«5 Juveng-has worded it, 
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: —rerenda pecunia primum eſt, 
Virtus poſt Num mos. | 


A good ſhare of Coin is his great and prin» 
cipal Ambition; and Virtue muſt wait with- 
out Doors till his Avarice is ſatisfied. Let 
the Project be but Rich and Practicable, and 
he enquires no farther. Honour and Con- 
ſcience are fine things, but they ſeldom fill 
the Pocket. When they will ſerve a Turn 
and purchaſe any thing, a good Manager 
can Counterfeit them; but to be tied down 
to a Sett of . Notiorfs, is the way to be a 
Beggar. He that reſolves to thrive, won't 
be: diſconrag'd by a few hard Names: Tho? 
Reaſan and Religion ſhould interpoſe ſome- 


times, the Covetous Man can either ſet them. 


aſide or ſtep. over them. 4 
- To recount the Diſorders: of Life, the 
Knaveryand little Practices that flow in upon 
us from this Spring, were almoſt infinite. 
Whence comes all Circumvention in Com- 
merce? Whence over - reaching and impoſing 
on the Ignorance or Neceſſity of our Neigh- 
bours ? "Tis nothing for the generality, but 
the Love of Money, which makes the Court 
and the Camp, the Bar and the. Pulpir 
Mean and Mercenary. How many Tat- 
are abus d, Willy forg'd, Orphans and Wi- 
dom robb'd- and ruin'd upon this Score? 
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Where Auarice rules and rages, there is 
nothing of Humanity remaining. Cunfcience 
and Covetouſneſs are never to be xeconeil'd; 
like Fire and Vater, they always deſtroy each 
other, accord DE to the Predominancy of the 
Element. 

Now, bur would think, that he that 
takes ſo much Pains for a Prims, and Pur- 
chaſes ſo dear, ſhould know how to Uſe it. 

One would think he bad refin'd' upon the 
Satisfactions of Life; one would imagine 
his Appetites were more keen and, laſting 
his Capacities enlarg d; and that he cou 

pleaſe himſelf faſter and farther than his 

Neighbours. For why ſhould we put our 
ſelves to an nucommon Trouble for a com- 
mon Advantage? Or how can Anxiety and 

Eaſe ſtand together? He that is always a- 
fraid of Loſing, has little leiſure to Enjoy: 
9 Load oſcares depreſſes the 

ur of the Mind, dulls the Inclination, 
d dovds the Chearfulneſs of the Spirits: | 

But alas! were he never ſo much diſpoſed; 
he has not the Courage to 1 Sen- 
ſes, and reward his Induſtry. No, he has 
more reſpect for his Wealth: „than to take 
thoſe Freedoms. IIs true, he can com- 
wand the Sight on 'rzapdcal it his own — 
but with great Amp ty of Language 
macs * wi e to 22 

if Coverexſmeſe 
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Covetouſntſs governs, the Appetite is-ty*d u 
and Nature s put under — 7. nr dee 
Avaro quod habet, quam quod non habet, has 
always been an Axiom on the Avaritious, 
He that dares not Enjoy, wants that which hi 
bat, r well as that which he ha uot 
creaſe of his Fortune, is but an t 
his Touble; the more he hat the more 
he has to take care for; and an Aſs is as 
much enrich'd by his Burthen, as ſuch a One 
is by his Eſtate. u SA Baht 
* — ter wool yr bus: ſerve to 
expoſe Coverouſneſs, and make it more Ri- 
dene ehe can be a more wretch- 
ed Sight, than to ſee a Man mortiſie with 
out Religion? to ſubmit to ſuch Volunta- 
Ty Hardfhips to no purpoſe, and loſe the 
Preſent, without providing for the Fu- 
ture? It is a Frailty likewiſe, that is its 
own'Puniſhimetit! They are tortur'd with 
Taging Fears of Wunt; and the greateſt A- 
bundance is not able to keep them in toler- 
able Humour. Avarice is never without 
its Stings. How miſerable is it in the De- 
fire? How miſerable even in the attain- 
ing of our Ends? For Money is a greater 
Torment in the Poſſeſſian, chan iti4s in the 
Purſuit. For Fran of Loſug it is d great 
Trouble; the Loſs of it a greater, and it is 
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made greater yet bj Opinions. 
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c; Awerice then, ir is plain, is founded on 
Error and Folly; tis a Vice of a mean and ir- 
rational Stamp; it ſabjects Men to Tor- 
weuts from within, and Averſion and general 
Contempt from without; let us endeavour 
therefore to baniſh it from our Boſom, ex- 
tir pate the latent Seeds of it, ee 


their Room, Liberality and Kindneſs, Genero- 
ſity and Benevolence. All the Actions that 
fow from -theſe Springs will fill us with 
Pleaſure, and make us Dear to Heaven, and 
acceptable to Mankind. ' Iis an Obleryeti- 
on of Mn Hobbs, that the Senſe of having 
communicated Satisfattion, is naturally Delighty 
File Af this Maxim hold, Beneficerce is ſure 
_ tahensown Reward; we are certain. it is 
ai Quality which gives Satisfaction abroad, 
and that Property entitles it to giving De- 
dight at onna 
The Conditions on which we hold the 
Godd uf Fortune, or rather Providence, ſhould 
be a Circumſtance to wean us from Auarice; 
'They are Talents which we only are intru- 
Fed with from Heaven, and we are not to 
fold them up in a Napkin; or lay them in the 
Bowels of the Earth, with the Auiſer. We 
Mould conſider our ſelves the Srewards of the 
Almighty, and not miſtake the Deſign of his 
Kindneſs. If he lends us wherewithal to he 
communicative, we muſt ſearch out the Ob- 
ict, diſtribute his Bounty, and propagte 
Bleſſings. 
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Bleſſings. If we will not look thus high to 
ompt us to Good Offices, the very State of 


uman Nature is a tacit Invitation to them: 


The Diſtreſſes of our Fellow Creatures ſhould. 


work us ta Compaſſion; the moſt exalted 
Station is not ſecure; we may be tumbled. 
from the top of Grandeur and Plenty, and 

therefore Policy ſhould” teach us to ſecure a: 
Friend in Futurity, make a Purchaſe of Com- 

paſſion before we ſtand in need of jt, and 
have Pity and Aſſiſtance wait belpm terreceive: 
us and break our Fall. „ RY Cf 
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WOwever Courſe a Title this Se- 
| ion may ſeenrto have, as the 
|. YiceisofſoMeanandContem- 
ptible a Nature as not only to 
= beunworthyofa Gentleman, 

but even of an Honeſt Man, 
and a Diſgrace to a Chriſtian; yet, as by Cu- 
ftom and Faſhion, it is grown Epidemical, as the 


Sin ofit is ighted and overs; 'd and Con- 


venience has made Benet Faculty,l think 
it intitled to a plate in my Collection; that 
Longht to ſet its Malignity to view, and en- 
ter ſome Cautions aga inf an Offence that 
is a Stain to our Nature... 
There is a Spirit reigns too largely in the 
World, that feems to have an Anti pathy to 
Truth, and runs from it without Intereſt or 
Provocation; that Delights to make Lying 
a Diverſion, Banter Companies, and paſs Fa- 
des for matter of Fact. It is a juſt Matter 
of Complaint, that Sincerity and Plainmeſs are 
4 £7 8 Þ' £3 out 
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. Ding. 20 
out of Faſhion, and that our Language is 
running into N khat Men have almoſt 

_ quite ehe DVſeof Speech, and made 

Word. to ſi wr nothing; that tte grea- 

teſt part of the trſation of Mankind' is 

Uittte elſe but drtving à Trade of Piſſimula- 

tion; inſomuch that it wonld make a Man 

heartily Sick and weary. of the World, to 
ſee the little Sinterit ty that 8 in Uſe and Fra- 
ctiſe among Menn 

Amongſt too many other Inſbigicek of the- 

Corruption and Degeneracy of the 

ge whereit we live, the great general 

Want of Sincerity in Converſation is none of 

the Leaſt. The World is grown ſo full of 

Diſſimulation and Compliments , that Men's 

Words are hardly any Signification of their 

Thoughts : That | generous Integrity of Nature 

and: Honeſty of Di fition', aten always 

argues true Greatneſs of Mind, and is uſually: 

- accompanied} with- undaunted wage and 

Reſolution, is in a great Meaſure loſt among 
us. In Truth, it is hard to fay, whether 
it ſhould more provoke our Contempt or qur” 

Pity, to hear What folemn Exprefiions. of 

Reſpeltand Ae will paſs between Men, 

almoſt upon taſion ; how great Hor 

nour and Dan they will declare for one 
vhom perhaps they never faw before; and 
how entirely they are all on the ſudden de- 
voted to his Service and Intereſt for no _ 
2:79 dn 
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tions of Antiquity, 3 and: 
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bow infinitely and eternally 6% 4 tor 
Am for no Beneſit; and how - — 42 
they e d and Affiſted for md 


Cauſer! l know fin — — 
e hollow And of Jg 
that there 1s no real Harm, no Besen bn 
pliment ; but the matter is well enough, fo — ar 
we underſtand ons anat her; Herbs yalent ut Num- 
mi is now the Philoſophy :Words are like Me- 
ney, and when the Current Value of them is, 
generally underſtood, no Man is cheated 
by them. How, upjike-is this; to the No- 
how repugnant to 
the Tenor of this Moral, 57: avy@ tows wid! 
mage Tis co e¹α,Gé vel ſas, ThatWifs Alas 
take Words for the Shadows of t 3 In- 
deed Words now. a days are Suadoms, but ſucks 
as have no Relation to the Subſtance. 
1 is ſo mn Miſchief and Meannefs 
"ke rae of  Falſhood, t hat, methinks, 
w 6 "ſho hate it above all things: Lying in 
Diſcourſe, is a Diſagreement: between the. 
Speech and the Mind "of the Speaker: When 
one thing is. Declar d, and another Meant, 
Fords are no lma geof Thoughts; it makes 
e Marks. of | Mr iaſignificant, and the 
. of one Man unintelligible toanother: 
This is a Breach of the Article of Commerce, 
and an Invaſion upon the Fundamental 
Rights of Society. Words, as far as they reach, 


US ese for Windows to the Breaſt, their 
Buſineſs 
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Julke is to let in the Light, and make 
Mind tranſparent. 

St. Joux, in Deciſive Language, "Aa 
nounces, that no Lye is of the Truth; 
Commentators would have this relate — 
Iy. to Falſe Doctrine; but St. 8 has 
lid a great Streſs upon this Place, and 
conſtrues i it to a general Precept againſt 

: Upon this Ground he concludes; all 
. ful Deviations from Truth unjuſtifiable. 
All Hes muſt be Breaches upon the Divine 
Law, —_ ſtretches of I an* And to at- 
firm Lying warrantable Jin any Caſe, is, up- 


on the matter to maintain that fome Sorts af | 


Tnjuftice are Juſt. The ſame Father Iquot 
is of Opinion, that when one thing i is 12 24 
another meant, with an Intention to deceive, 


that Expreſſion is a direct Lye. This cuts off 


the Doctrine of Equiuocation 5 is à Prin- 
ciple that allows the Uſe of 


Ow 
preſſions; and hos the Hearer takes them 


in one Senſe, and the Speaker in ano ng 
What an Expedient is ec found for fi 
from 57 Truth, and = caring , Aud bos 
Verge of a Ie as t uppoſe? An 
are theſe 5 ations further d with Wy 
ther piece o e call'd Mental Reſer- 
vations; A Man may Swear, according tothe 
Tenets of theſe Caſwſts, that he —— did 
a thing which he has certainly done, if he 


has m the Diſcretion to keep theſe Pe . 8 
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in lis "Mind, tät be did not do i sieh 


a Day, or before he was ; or by re- 
ſerving to himſelf ſome ther reſemblin 
by the Tang Bes Fü Bis be fe. What 
t nguage of his Diſcourſe. What 
a Latitude is this bone Hing, and 
Perjury to* boot ? What a Contrivance to 
ermine the Foundations of Tu, and e- 
radicate the very Eſſence of Sincerity | - Lam 
ſo far from allowing theſe Reſerves and per 
nicidus Di/guiſes, that I am of Opinion a 


Mats. Count! ice m be unt rue as Well a8 | 


his Tongue. Wfliefl the Signs of Affirmation 
or Denying, of Aſſent or Refolal, of Pleu⸗ 
ſure or Diflike; appear Counter to our 
Thoughts; this is hanging out Falſe Colours. 
*Tis being one thing without and another wirh- 
in. A Mute may be guilty of this Sin 3 for 
5220 may pol or ie 2 Hes 5 el as 

eat one. 1 2 415 

The Conſequences f Ter we gf Fatal 
Nature, and ſtrike Peep; tb waye infiting 
on the Thjuryit does our Soulr in our Future 
Being; it is a Quality deſtructive to Society. 
Trathis the Band of Union, and the Baſis of 
Hüufnane Happineſs. Without this Virtue 
there's ng 0 Eangu ge, 2416 Con- 
fidence in Friendſhip 77 ng Security. in Promi- 
Cb and Ob, K chere was nothing bot Arn. 
biguity Nd 'Ambuſti in Words if they 
were made Uſe of, only to conctal! were: to 
evade. 
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Ding. 209 
evade Fuſtice; | and oer-reath the Unwary ; 
What Fears and Jealouſies, what Diſtanceand 
Diſregard, what 'Diſtruft and Aver ſion muſt 
ſuch Practice produce? No Body can cloſe 
with a Zyar ; There's danger in the Corre- 
ſpondence; And more than that, we natu- 
rally hate thoſe who make it their Buſineſs 
to deceive us: In ſhort, a Lyar is a Publick 
Nui ſunce; He deſheartens Belief, makes Rea- 
lity — cted, and one honeſt Man a Stran- 
ger to Another. For the Buſineſs of Lying 
is unfriendly in the Deſign; there's com- 
monly Cirecanventien at the Bottom. Now 
what can be more unjuſt and ungenerous, 
than to play upon the Belief of a harmleſs 
Perſon ; to make him ſmurt for his good O- 
PNG Oe fare the worſe for thinking me 

Honefl\Manic i Oo OOO 
It is Beſides, a Mea and a'Cowardly 
Quality; *Tis altogether unbecoming a 
Ferſon of Honour. Ariſtotle Jays it down 
for a Mazim, Thur 4 brave Man is clear 


* be Diſcous fe, and keeps " cloſe de Trab; 
And. Platarch Calls: Lying) the Viet een Slave. 


The Honoar of à Chriſtian's' Profeſſion ties 
him to Sinterity and good Faith; He can't 
be gvilty of,. Lying, without remarkable 
Meotiſc; without wronging bis Relation, 
auch putting Ill: Uſage upbn his Character. 
A | uiſe; le 
has not Caur gc enough to Face tie Light, to 


Lyar affts Darkneſs add Diſg 
report 


210 Hing. 


5155 233 Practice, and oer the Reali- 


5 is uſually +lcadingMiſchief; 118 2 fer- 


e Principle, and contains the Seeds of 
Various Productions; Tis the Prologue to an 
unhappy Cataſtrophe, and oftentimes the: firſt 
Ill Quality a Sinner ſets up with. ?Tis ſel- 
dom a ſolitary Vice, or 8 barren Misforthne. 


Hoy often do we ſee People advance from 


Lyingto Stealing, and from Theft to Murther ? 


need we much Wonder at the Progreſs 


of, Wickedneſs under ſuch Encoura ement. 
He that makes no Conſcience of à Lye, is 


— 3 In N of farther Lengths, They 


- 
dy 
CEE 


pon the; Adyantage of 
ent, They —— Sers 
Riag, iand are in viſible to every z an 
thus guarded they take their Tür, A 
move as they pleaſe.” : 

Mr. Lock, in his Treatiſe of Elncation, fays 
well;that Lyivg is ſoready and cheap a Cor for 
any * ſo much in 2 
all ſortsof Reapla that a Child can hardly av 0b 
mg the 9 an all Oeraſiont, and 
ſo can ſearct bel kept, without great Care, from 


getting into it. But it is ſo il A "—_ and 


the Mother of ſo.many ill | Ones, that f. _—_— 
from it, and take ſhelter umdler it, that a 
Child hond be 
Abhorrence of it imaginable. It ſhould be 
aways (when occaſionally it comes to be 
705 mentioned) 


. wr. e my 


up in the greateſt = 
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mentioned) ſpoke of before him with the 


utmoſt Deteſtation, as a Quality ſo. wholly 


inconſiſtent with the Name and Character 
of a Gentleman, that no Body of any Credit 
can bear the Imputation of a Lye z a Mark 
that is judg'd the utmoſt Diſgrace, which 
debaſes a Man to the loweſt Degree of a 
ſhameful Ae anne ſe, and. ranks him with the 
moſt contempeible part of Mankind, and the 
abhorr'd Raſcallity; and is not to be endur d 
in any one who would converſe with People 


of Condition, or have any Eſfteem or Repu- 
tation in the World. ras 


When the Diſguiſe. is broken. thro', aud the 
Lyar expos'd, he makes an untoward: Fi "fo 
firs Mr Coli Now this Mortibeat 
requently happens. Ting is 4 ver ha- 
zardous Undertaking; there's Danger al- 
moſt in every Step, and the Ground is as 
hollow as the Man; how many ways are 


there to draw the Curtain and diſcover the 


A 


Seene ? Sur prize, and Slips of Memory, Ig- 
norance of the Subject, Starts of Paſſion, 
or unexpected Company ; an) Emergency, 
any unfortunate Turn of this Kind, is 5 05 
to unmask the yar, and drag the Im- 
poſture into Light. In ſhort, when a Laar 
15 diſcoyer'd, his Credit is blown up, be 
is c iſabled for his Function, and his Buſi- 
neſs is at an End. Whatſoever Convenience 
may be thought to be in Falſhood and Diſſi- 

mulation, 


2 | 2 : Hing. 2 
mulation 
niente 07 ics perpetual, becaufe it brings 
a Mani under an everlaſting, Jealouſre and 
ul itio that he is not believd when 
| ks F uth; nor truſted when perhaps 
he means honeſtly : When a Man hath once 
455 fer the R epntation of his Integrity, he 

et faſt, wy othin will then ſerve 
Til turn neither Truth; nor Fatſhvod. No 
Terious 1 no Senne of Promiſe, no 
ſtrength of ation _ ochre him 
any Bebe is Capacity Sleep, his 
Parts — 12 his hands, dend hell find him- 
ſelf a great many ings. to little 


. Rem 


PUIPoſe, 
7750 is moren 4 Charaditr of Con 
er t throws a Man out of Confidera- 
tion, makes Him! Jock paltry, and litle, 
and | forfeit the Regard which would other- 


Wiſe' belong to him: Well may it ſubje& 


us to” Contempr and Deteſt ation, when it is 


tlie: diftingviſkiing haraQeriſtick. of: the 
Prince of 'Denwns. is it but fal Sug- 


F , wroug Reaſoniiig, and deres fu Co- 
ours, Which give force to his Temptations, 
and drin Mankind within hispower? There- 


1 ho 5 W make uſe of Felſhod4,' and 
e ſame Meaſures, muſt be 


ny: 2 i his tere; of playing the- 


any > 


it is ſoon over 5; but the Jnconves. 


po Wy Web I -. 
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imitate his Temper, applaud his ö 
and advance his Kingdom.. 
Are not theſe Conſequences and Ignomi- 
nious Marks of Lying, ſufficient. to make 
Men deteſt and for ſake it? And if we look 
int its Oppoſite Snceriey, We ſhall! find it 
bas Charm, Which ought to engage the 
whole World to its Service. There is 
ſomething very Sublime, tho' very fanci - 

ful, in Plato Deſcription of the Supreme 
Being, that Truth is his Body, nd Light bis 
Shadow. According to this Definition there 
is nothing fo centradictory to this Nature as 
Error and Falſhacd., The Platons have ſo 
juſt, a Notion, ef, the Almigbty's aver- 
ſion to eyery thing which is faſe and erro+.. 
neous, that they Iook'd upon Jrath as no 
leſs neceſſary than Virtue, to qualify an Hu- 
mane Soul for the Enjoyment-of a Separate 
Sate 1 Yo pov (hifi I= end 203 Un 
Truth and Reality, ſays a late learned Arch-.. 
biſhap of our Church, have all the: Advan- 
tages of Appegranct; and mam mare. If the 
ſuem of any thing be good for any thing, 


Lam ſure Sincenity is better: For why des 
any Man diſſembie, ſor ſeem to he that which 
he is not; but, becauſe. he thinks it goad to 


have ſuch a Quality as he pretends to? For! 


to Counterfeit and) Diſſembles1, ĩs to pat on 


the Appearmice.of ſome real Rxcellenoy. Nom 
the, beſt, wel in the Mond far a Man a0 


Line, and- will held our 1 75 laft' 


„ i > bong to be that 
he wong ay 16" be. Beſides that, it is 
many times as troublefonr to make 

the Pretence of a good Quality, as to have 
it; and if a Man have it not, it is ten to 
one but he is dĩiſcover d to want it, and then 
all his Pains and Labour te ſeem = have) it, 


are loſt. 
- * is hard to te and a® a Part 
for where Pub is not at the bottom, 


Nature will always be endeavouring to re- 


turn, and will peep out and betray herſelf 


one time or other. Therefore if any Man 


think it convenient to ſcem good, let him 
be | ſo indeed, aud then his Goodle / will 


appear to every Body's Satisfackion; ſo 
that upon all Accounts Sincerity is true Wiſe 
dom. Particularly as to the Affairs of this 
World, Integrity hath many Advantages over 
all the fine and artificial ways of Diſſimula- 
trowand Doteit; he is _ the wr and 

Euſier, much t nd more ſecure Way 
er dealing rod rob Ic bas / of 
Trouble Tac Difficulty, of . 


and Perplexity, of Danger and Hazard in 
itz it as the! ben auf wel way to 


our Eud, ca 


ying us thither in a Fyeight 


go ce 


The Arts of Dede and Cr 
nally grow' weaker and Ie 


fevricra le to them that uſe them; en 


og song g- SS 
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Integrity — by uſe, and the more 
and joager any an Tl te ethi in,thegreater 


Service ĩt does him; b by confirming his Re- 
ion, and encouraging thoſe which whom 
hath to do, to rep9ſe the greateſt Truſt 
and Confidence in him, which is an unſpeak- 


able r in the Afﬀairs'and Buſineſs 
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— is always! confiſtons Vith it belt 
and needs nothing te help it out; it is al- 
ways near av hand, and' fits vpon dur Lips, 
and is ready to drop out before we are 
aware: Whereas a Lye is troubleſom, and 
ſets a Man's Invention on the Rack, and 
one Trick needs a great many more to 
make it good. It is like building upon a 
falſe Foundation, which econtinually ſtands 


in need of Props to ſhoar it up, and proves 


at laſt more char e to haye raisꝰd a 
ſabſtantial Building at firſt upon a true and 
ſolid Foundation: For Suceruy is firm and 
ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow and 
unſound in it; and, becauſe it is plain and 
open, fears no Diſcovery : Of which the 
Crafty Man is always in Danger, and when 
he thinks he walks in the Dark, all his Pres 
tences are ſo tranſparent, that he that runs 
may read them : He is the laſt Man that 


he takes it for granted that he makes Fools 
of Others, he renders: himſelf r lou 5 


finds himſelf to de found out, and whilſt 
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Add to all this, that 3 the moſt 
ee 
ſtrument for the ſpe patch of Buſmeſs; 
it creates Confidence in thoſe we haveto deal 
with, ſaves the Labour of many Enquiries, 
and brings things to an iſſue. nau Words 
It. is like travelling ina plain beateh Road, 


Wich e commonly brings a Man ſoenet to 


his Journey? 's enditham By-ways,- in which 
Men often loſe themſelves. i-| There is a fine 
_ poetical Commendation! of Truth in 

the Book of Eſdras, Al the Earth calleth for 


| Truth, and the Haven Heſſerh it ʒ nd all thing 


Ms ſrakey aud ＋ remble, neithem i athere am) un- 
uſt i 2 its Tratb-doth abide. and in rang 
or ever, ana, kingth;and reigneth for. rver and 
ever. With her there is no receiving of Per ſonc; 
{4 2 © But ſhe which 


Dif dos the thing 
rejuſt, and abſt ainerh from and unjuſt; weked 
* all Men favour her Not il. Neither is 

ere, any aal ching in. lr Tudgmheme, dvd ſe 


| wy Fre 92 the gp rt yur 
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EIS wer on ugh to keep dur pri- 
e unexceptionabſe; to diſcharge tho 


ECD of our Station; 2nd. be in a "Com: 
tion 


to, anſwer; a fair Queſtion, without 
Truth. Jinocence 1s; Without Art, 
thoſe that..are true in Lift; are true 
e „K Man, thoroughly : -boneſt, 
dom +an'Occalion for Hing. If we 
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but keep up to the Meaſures of Honour, and 
the Limits of Modeſty ; if we curb our Va- 
nity and diſmiſs our Pride, our Truth and 
Sincerity will be preſery'd-at an eaſie Rate, 
and neither our Character lye at ſtake, nor 
our Names be recorded in the Regiſter of 
Contempt. 
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7 in u there 
are not two Men in three to 
be met with, who do not pre- 
tend to one or the other of 
them: And yet their Pretences, ſeriouſſy 
examin'd, are either founded on Inpudence 
or Aﬀeltation 

Nothing is ſo much admir'd or ſo little 
underſtood as Wit ; no Author that I know 


of has written profeſſedly upon it, and as 


for thoſe who make any Mention of it, they. 
only treat on the Subject as it has accide 
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Wit, and Humour. 2 19 
tally fallen in their Way, and that too in 
little ſhort Reflections, or in general Decla- 
matory Flouriſhes, without entring into the 
Bottom of the Matter. There is nothing more 
certain, than that every Man would be a 
Mit if he could, but many are diſappointed 
by Nature, and more by wrong Apprehen- 
ſions of the thing they Tet up for. 
_ Wit, faith the late Biſhop of Rocheſter in 
his Elegant Sermon againſt the Scorner, as it 
 Si1nplies a certain uncommon Reach and Vivacnt 
of Thought, is an Excellent Talent, very fit to 
be employ'd in the ſearch of Truth, and very 
capable of aſſiſting ts diſcern and embrace it. | 
am afraid very few are Ambitious of this 
fort of Wit, or fond of applying the little 
ſtock they pretend to in Di{quiſitions of this 
kind. They rather exerciſe it in Railleries on 
Company, in flaſhes of Merrimert, or ſuch 
trivial Operations as diſgrace and degrade 
the Efſence of it. I jam wholly of Opi- 
nion with a Polite Author, that Good Narure 
:s more agreeable in Converſation than Wit, 
and gives a certain Air to the Countenance which 
is more amiable than Beauty. It ſhews Vir- 
tue in the faireſt Light, takes off in ſome 
meaſure from the Deformity of Vice, and 
makes even Folly and Impertinenceſupportable. 
It is grown almoſt into a Maxim, that good 
natur d Men are not always Men of the molt 
Wit. *T'is pity this Obſervation ſhould have 
WS L 2 any 


a 
ud" 


apt to be mov d wit 


would turn into R:dicule 
gain the Reputation d 


any Foundation in Nature: And 1 take it 
to haye ſprang from the following Reaſons; 
HFirſt, becauſe I- Nature among ordinary Ob- 
ſervers paſſes for Wit. A ſpiteful ſaying gra- 

' tifies ſo many little Paſſions, in thoſe who. 
hear it, that it generally meets with a good 


Reception. The Laugh riſes upon it, and 
the Man who utters it is look d upon as 
.a ſhrewd Satyriſt. Another Reaſon why the 


good natur d Man may ſometimes bring his 


it in Queſtion, is 75 becauſe he is 

Compaſſion for thoſe 
Misfortunes or; Infirmities which another 
, and by that means 
| a Witz The I- na- 
tur d Man, tho' but of equal Parts, gives 
himſelf a larger Field to expatiate in; he 


expoſes thoſe Failingg in human Nature, which 
che other would calf a Veil over, Laugbs at 


Vices which the other either Excuſes or 


_Conceals, gives utterance to Reflections which 
the other Stiftes, falls indifferently upon 


Friends or Enemies, expoſes the Perſon who 


' .has oblig'd him, and in ſhort ſticks at no- 


thing that may eſtabliſh his Character of a 
Wit. It is no Wonder therefore, he ſuc- 
ceeds in it better than the Man of Humani- 

„as a Perſon who makes uſe of indirect 
Methods, is more likely to grow Rich than 
the fair Trader. Theſe People are the more 


dreadful, the more they have of what is 
; uſually 
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uſually: calld Wit. For a lively Imagination, 
when it is not govern'd by a good Under- 
ſanding, makes ſuch miſerable Havock both 
in Converſation and Buſineſs, that it lays you 
Defenceleſs, and fearful to throw the leaſt: 
word in its way, that may give it new mat- - 
ter for Inveteracy. 

What a miſerable Ambition is it in your 
empty Pretenders to Excellence, that to' 
carry on their Deſign, they muſt break thro? 
kV all things that other People hold Sacred! 

Religion and Morality are the Topicks of Ridi- 

cule, and all they arm at, is to bring them, 
as they think into Contempt and Raillery. If 
they thought it was no way to be uſed 
ö but to the Adyentageof Society, this Spright- 
X line[s and Oſtentation would have a new Turn, 
and the World would expect what they 
are going to ſay witk isfaction, inſtead of 
*, Fear; in ſhort, Wit is laudable in the Man, 
who poſſeſſes it, only for the juſt Applicati- 
on of it. A bright Imagination, while it is 
ſubſervient to an honeſt and noble Soul, 
is a Faculty Which makes a Man juſtly ad- 
mir'd by Mankind, and furniſhes him with 
Reflections upon his own Actions, which add 
Delicates to the Feaſt of a good Conſcience. 
But when Vis deſcends to wait upon ſen- 
ſual Pleaſures, or promote the baſe Purpoſes 
of any. Paſſion, it is then to be contemn'd 
in proportion to its Excellence. 8 
119 1 0 | 
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Ido not know an thing which gives greater 
Diſturbance to Converſation, than the falſe 
Notion ſome People have of Raillery. It 
ought certainly to be the firſt Point to be 
aim'd at in Society, to gain the good Will 
of thoſe with whom you Converſe. The 
Way to that, is to ſhew. you are well in- 
clin'd towards them. What then can be 
more abſurd, than to ſet up for being ex- 
treamly ſharp and bi ing, as the Term is, 
in your Expreſſions to your Familiars. To 
rally well, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
RNindneſs muſt run thro? all you ſay, and you 
muſt ever preſerve the Charactet of a Hiend, 
to ſupport your Pretenſons to be free with 
a Man. It is really monſtrous to ſee how; 
unaccountably it prevails among Men to 
take the Liberty of diſpleaſing each other. 
One would think ſometimes, that the Can- 
tent ion is, ho ſhall be moſſ diſagreeable; 
when, if you enquire into the Reaſon, it 
is only done for Eæerciſe of Mit. The Free- 
doms of the Pen are much more pernicious 
and ſhocking than exremporeLiberties. There 
is nothing that more betrays a baſe ungene- 
rous Spirit, than the giving of ſecret Stabs 


10 4 Man's Reputation.  Lampoors and Satyrs 
that are written with Nit and Spirit, are 
like porfor'd Darts, which not only inflict a 
Wound, but make it incurable. Humour 
and Ridicule in the Poſſeſſion of an 4 
J | Iv tur'd. 


tur'd Man are dangerous Qualifications. But 
it, beſides the Accompliſhments of being witty 
and. ill natur d, the Man is vicious into the 
Bargain; he is one of the moſt miſchievous 
Creatures that can enter into a civil Society: 
So pernicious a thing is Mir when it is not 
temperd with Virtud and Humanit. 
As therefore it ſuffers hy the mixture of 
an invidious Character, ſo like wife it is of- 
ten obſery'd, that Vit in an ingeniaus Man 
is turn'd into Abſurdity, by the meer fore ot 
Affectation - When a Man appears diligent to 
do Juſtice to his fine Parts, when bis Ima- 
gination is on the Stretch to find out ſome- 
thing uncommon, when yon ſee him look 
about for ö eee an itching In- 
clination to be commended, and lay Traps for 
a little Incenſe, even from thoſe whole Opi- 
nion he values in nothing but his own Fa- 
vour, how do we condema and deſpiſe the 
Artifice, how meanly do we think of his 

Qualifications, and what Diſtaſtes do we take 
from his aſſuming the Quality? 7x; 

A great deal of Hre, and a more than 
ordinary Application to Studies, ſometimes 
gives Men's Converfation a particular Turn, 
and they ſparkle out into falſe Vit. They 
are like young Trees ſhooting out into Bloſ- 
ſoms before their time; and, as Lapwings that 
go from under the Wing of their Dam with 

the Shell on their Heads, they run wild. 
L 4 True 
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True Wit can never dwell with Extravaganc e, 
but muſt always border on the Confines of 
Judgment. If Vit is to be meaſur'd by the 
Circumſtances of Time and Place, there is 
no Man has generally ſo little of that Ta- 
Fant, as he who is a Wit by Profeſſion. 
What he ſays, inſtead of riſing from the 
Occaſion, has an Occaſion invented to bring 
it in. Thus he is new for no other Reaſon, 
than that he talks like no body elſe; but has 
taken up a Method of his own, without 
Commerce or Dialogue with other People. 
Mr. Lock has an admirable Reflection up- 
on the Difference of Wit and Fudgment, 
whereby he endeayours. to ſnew the Rea- 
ſon why: they are not always the Talents 
of the ſame Perſon. His Words are as 


Men who have a great d 
Memories, have not ali 
ment, or deepeſt} Reaſon. 
in the Aſſemblage of Ideas, and putting thoſe 
teget her with quickneſs and variety, wherein can 
be found any Reſemblance or Congruity, there- 
to male up pleaſant Pictures and agreeable 
 Fifions in the Fancy. Judgment, on the Contrary, 
tes quite on the other ſide; In ſeparating care- 
fully, one from another, Ideas wherein can be 
Found the leaſt Difference, thereby to avoid be- 
ui miſled by Similitude, and by Affinity to take 
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one thing for another. This is a way of Pro- 
cseding quite contrary to Metaphor and Alluſion ; 
wherein, for the moſt Part, lies that Entertain» 
ment and Pleaſantry of Wit, which ftrikes: ſo 
lively on the Fancy, and is therefore ſo acceptable 
to all People. Hd 
This Definition of Wit and Judgment muſt 
be acknowledg'd to be very M apr 
but ſtill it gives us a juſt dea how far our 
Wit may go, and keep its Quality, and how 
eſſential Judgment is to its Regulation. 1 
ſhall purſue this Theme no further than in 
a few ſupplimental Rules for the V/e and 
Application of our Wit in Company: We 
ſhould. endeavour to wear: out the Vein of 
Pedantry-and Afﬀettation, to have our Senſe 
eſteem'd to its Merit; we ſhould check in 
ourſelves all Vanities of glittering on the 
Imagination of another with the Luſtre of 
our Parts; we ſhould learn to think with 
the Wiſe, but talk with the Vulgar; to keep 
our ſublime Notions to our felves, and con- 
verſe in the common received Sentiments of 
Mankind: To believe, that tho nothing ſo 
much gains upon the Affections as eætemporꝭ 
Eloquence, yet that we very rarely meet with 
any who excel in it; That if we reſolve: 
to pleaſe, we ſhould never ſpeak to gratiſy 
any particular Vanity and Paſſion of our own; 
but always with a Deſign either todivert or 
ia form the Company: That we ſhould - talk 
Ls  extreamly; 


little of our ſelves; to avoid putting on an 
| of Wiſdom by ſpeaking in Proverþs,.or 
eciding Controverſies vrith ſhort Sentences: / 
And to take care to be ſometimes ſilent on 
a Subject where every one is ſatisfied we 
could ſpeak well, for by this we ſhall often 
be thought no leſs knowing in other matters, 
where aps we are wholly Ignorant. 
The Obſervation of thefe few Rules, I am 
fatisfied wilt ſecure real Wit from Odium, 
and . eſtabliſh" the Reputation of an img. 
nary One, where Condutt alone conceals Folly. 
Now as all the World; more or lefs, as 
F have before obſery'd, are Pretenders to 
Wit, ſo every one is Ambitious of putting 
in his Claim to a Share of Humour. It is 
indeed much eaſier to deſcribe what is not 
Humour, than what is? And very difficult 
to define it otherwiſe than Cowr RV has. 
done Vit, by Negatives. Among all kinds 
of Writing: there is none in which Authors 
are more apt to miſcarry than in Works 
of Humour; as there are none in which 
they are more Ambitious to excel. It is 
not an Imagination that teems with Mon- 
ſters, an Head that is fill'd with extrava- 
gant Conceptions, that furniſſout Producti- 
ons of Humour; ſo neither are unreaſonable 
Diſtortions of the Countenance, whimſical 
Geſticulations of the Body, and an abſurd Set 
of ſürpriſing and incongruous Notions to be 
eſteem d /xch in Converſation, True 
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Due Humour muſt always lye under the 
Check of Reaſan, and it requires the Directi⸗ 
on of the vice Judgment, by {d much ithe 
more as it indulges it ſelf in the moſt, bound- 
leſs Freedoms. In ſhort it muſt confiſt in a 
Meafantry derivd from NaturezinFivacityand 
Afirth without Aﬀelt ation, baunded by TVuih, 
and ſupported by good Sexfe. . For this Reaſon 
a Carcomb can never arrive atari Hamm it, he 
may give himfelf awk ward and ſtrain d Aura, 
run intoa Length of Ouditiet in Behaviour, and 
pretend to be Obſtinate in ſome particu- 
lars, yet cannot go out of his own Character. 
It is a very juſt and a common Obſor vation 
upon the Natives of this Iſland, © that in 
their different Degrees, and in their everal 
Profeſſions and Employments, they abound 
as much, and perhaps more, in good Senſe, 
than any People; and yet, at the ſame time, 
there is ſcarce an Engliſhman of any Life and 
— that has not — odd caſt of Thought, 
ome original Humour, that diſtinguiſhes him 
from his Neighbour. This national Mark 
is viſible among us, he has of aud De- 


gree of Men, from the Perſons of the firſt 
Quality and politeſt Senſe,” down to the 
Rudeſt and moſt Ignorant of the People. 
Every Mechanick has à peculiar Caſt of Head, 
and Turn of Wit, or fome uncommon Mh, 
as a CharaQeriſtick, that diſtinguiſhes him 


from others of his Trade, as well as from 
2 dne 
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ny that are upon a Level with 
I £5 We IRNALIS ets 3. 2-27 1® 
I confeſs, by am agreeable Singularity : of 
Temper,' we may furniſh" out a pane 
Change of Entertainment to our ſelves, and 
diverſify all our Converſations with a Va- 
riety of Mirth; but as I would have a Gen- 
theman not too conſcious of his Vit, ſo neĩ - 
ther would 1 have him ſtrain too hard in 
purſuit of Humour. lt often throws Peo- 
ple unawares into a Form of Buffoonery, and 
runs them into an habitual Carriage, that 
ſavours of Pedantry and Aſfect ation. We 
ſnould rather be content to follow Nature 
and be guided by Senſe, than endea vour to 
entertain at the Expence of our Characters: 
And chuſe to be conſider'd as Mer of ſound 
—_ rather than be counted Prodigies of. 
Zumour. ä SAR | a 
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Here are many. Intemperances 
which we fall into in the 
| Courſe. of our Lives, as it 
| were without Deſign, thro? 
Dy Complaiſance or the Impor- 
7 - tunities of Company: Of this 
fort principally is Drinking. We are ge- 
nerally initiated into the Science, before the 
Liquor is in the leaſt palatable : But we 
conſent to doug our Taſte, meerly in 
Compliance, till by the habitual Ohſequi- 
ouſneſs, we grow to a Reliſh of the Luxu- 
ry,. and. then continue the Debauch by In- 

clination. 33 
A Method of ſpending one's Time agreeably 
is a thing ſo little ſtudied, that the com- 
mon Amuſement of our. Young Gentlemen is 
Drinking. This way of Entertainment has 
Guſtom of its ſide; but as. much as it. has 
prevaild, 1 believe there have been. 15 
ew 


Drinking. 


* 


few Companies, that have been guilty of 
this way, where there have not 


i pen'd more Accidents which make a- 
gaiuſt F ther for the Continuance of lx 

821. is impoſſible to lay down any eter- 
minate Rule for — Foe — what 
is Luxury in one may be Temperance in ano- 


ther ; bur there are few of eomragn Re 
ſon who ate not Judges of þ > * 


ſtitutions, ſo far as to know what Propor- 


—— do beſt agree with them. Were 1 

to preſcribe a Rule for Drinking, it ſhould 
be form'd upon à Saying quoted by Sir 
WII IIA True, The firſt Glaſi for 


my felf; the fecond for my Friends, the Third 


for good Humour, and the Fourth for for my Ene- 
mics. To go farther into Antiquity for a 
Rule; Plutarch tells us it was the Advice of 
Socrates, to beware of ſuch Meats as perſmade 
4 Man, tho be be not hungr 775 to eat them; 

and thoſe Liquors, that woll Pann with 'a 
Man to drink them, when he is not Thi 


Temper aice indeed is a grand Preſervative, | 


which has thoſe particular Advantages 
above all other means of Health, that it 

may be prattis'd by alt Ranks and Condi- 
tions, at any Seaſon or in any Place. It 


1555 a Kind of Re Re oo into which'every Man 
put 'himfelf without Interruption to 


| Buße 05, xpence of Money, or Loſs of Time. 


* if Exerciſe throws off Superfini- 
ties, 
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ties, Temperance prevents them, gives Na- 
ture her full Play, and enables her to exert 
her ſelf in all her Force and Higonrt. 
Would we not permit our ſeltes ta con- 


fider Temper ance as a Moral Virtue, and 


that every Receding from its Dictates, is 


a Sin againſt our Souls; yet if we would 


only make the Loſs af Conſtitut ion a Caution, 


the apparent Injury we do to our Healiht, 
and the Ridicule and Conſequences, to- 


which Ebriety makes Men obnoxious, we 
mould never fall into Incontinencr in Drink- 


ig. With all a Man's Reaſon and good 


Senſe about him, his Tongue is apt to ut- 
ter things, out of meer Gaiety of Heart, 
whick may diſpleaſe his beſt Friends. Who 
then would traſt himſelf to the Power 
of Mine, without ſaying more againſt it, 
than that, it raiſei the Imagination and de- 
preſſes the Judgment? were there only this 
ingle -Confideration, - that we are leſs 
Maſters of our ſelves when we drint in the 
leaſt Proportion above the Exigencies of 
Thirſt ; I fay, were this all that could be 
objected, it were ſufficient to make us ab- 
hor this Vie. | 
But the Ffefts are of muck more Fa- 
tality; if we continue to gorge ourſelves 
with this Freedom, and dilute with ſuch 
Profu ſion and Intemperance, we ſhall find 
the Tone of our S machs weakned, the Acids 
|  tpolld, 
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4 oiPd; and our Digeſtion good for no- 
T 


in this Faculty, our Conſtitution is under- 
mind and the Buſineſs commonly ends in 
Dropſy or Conſumption. The Apothecary is 
perpetually employ'd to countermine the 
Cool and the Vintner. Fhis Mis fortune in 
the firſt Concoction ruines all; for unleſs 


the Fuices are well prepar'd in the Stomach; 


» 
the Blood and $p;rits muſt ſuffer of Courſe, 
the Nerves and © Muſcles relax, and the 
Functions of Life lye by and languiſh. How 
many young People do we ſee: miſcarry 
upon this Conduct, and tire upon the 
Road, before the Journey is half reach'd? 
Men that made a promiſing Appearance 
at firſt, that ſet forward with Genivs and 
Improvement, have we not ſeen them me- 
tamorphiſe themſelves at a Tavern, drown 
their Parts, and: drink away their Shape to 
that 8 as if the Witchcrafts of 
Eirce had overtaken them, and the magi- 


cal Draught transformed them to Brures. 


Vet; as if this debaſmg of Humanity 
were a Duty, and as if it were pleaſant 
to give way to ſuch a Diſguiſe, Gentlemen 
too frequently invite. on purpoſe to put 
the Company in this Condition. Now, if 


the Invitation was ſent in a Letter, 


and the Truth ſpoken out, ſays Mr. Collier, 
it muſt run in the Tenor following. S Sir, 
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4 f you pleaſe to do me the Favour to dine with 
. 2. N do my beſt to drmk you out of your 
* Limbs and Senſes, to make you ſay a hundred 
filly things, and play the Fool to Arte if 
« ever you did it in your Life. And before we 
« part, you ſhall be well prepar to tamble off 
& your Horſe, to diſoblige your Coach, and 
«© make your Family ſick at the Sight of you, and 
© all this for an Opportunity of ſhewing, with 
4% bow much Friendſhip and Reſpett I am your 
« Humble Servant. This, ſays he, is often 
the plain ENGLISH of an Entertainment; and 
the” the Kindneſs may look ſomething - odly; *tis 
the main drift of the Matter 5" the” Point is pure 
ſued, and the Conqueſt boaft exe. 
It is a further Argument to the Diſcaume- 
nancing this ugly Frailty, that as he WHO 
drinks but little, is not Maſter of himſelf, 
85 he who drinks much, is a Slave to him- 
ſelf. As for my part, T ever eſteem'd a 
Drunkard, of all Vicious Perſons, the moſt 
Vicious; For if our Aftions are to be weightd 
and conſider'd according to the Intention of 
them, what can we think of him, who pats 
himſelf into a Circumſtance wherein he can 
have no Intention at all, but incapacitates 
himſelf for the Duties and Offices of Life, 
by a Suſpenſion of all his Faculties. If a Man 
conſider'd that he cannot, under the Op- 
Preſſion of Drink, be a Friend, a Gentleman, 
a. Maſter, or a Subject; that he has ſo long 
183 | b anifl 4. 
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baniſh'd himſelf My all that is dear, * 
given up all that is Sacred to him, he 
would even then think of a Debauch with 
Horror. But when he looks ſtill further, and 
acknowledges that he is not only Expell l 
out of all 5 Relations of Life, but alſo li- 

able to Offerd againſt them al: What Wards 
can expreſs. IE Terror and Deteſtation. he 
would have of ſuch a Deteſtable. Vice; And 
pet he owas all this of himſelf, who fays he 
was Drum laſt Night. 

There is not — M an Animal upon the 
Face of the Earth more miſerable than a Set. 
This Wretch, like the Salamander, lives in the 
midſt of a Fire; his Blood and Spirits continue 
aly. wiling with-the Fumes of his former Ex- 
ceſſes, and receiving a freſh. Supply for bis 
preſent Debaucheries. His Time is not mea- 
fur 'd by the Day or Haur, but the Bottle; and 
all; his Arithmetich is, What is to pay, and h 
much he bas Drank. His Health, his Fortune, 
and every thing elſe is divided and ſplit in- 
to Tavern - Bio: ans Pint, and Quarts ſtand 
aàt the Foot of every Accompt he makes up. 
To. behold, one of theſe Creatures with a 
bloated Face, and a mefted-Carcaſe, by the aid 
of a Paralitical Hand, . lifting up a; Glaſs to 
his. Head, that works all the while in the 
ſame unequal Motion, is an Object of the 
utmoſt. Averſion and Contempt. But his Plea- 
lere is, the Vanity of aus, He. did nat ſpil 
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ont Drop of the precious Liquaur Abſurd 
Wreteh . CE this Claſs are 
to be met with, who work the Day, the 
Week, and Near round, without any Sea- 
ſon of Reſt or Relaxation. The whole Ca- 
lendar is turned into Holydayswith the Drun- 


Laru, and his Jubilee returns with every S 


that riſes. --Is it not à pretty Diverſion for 
Two. Rational Creatures to fet down to 
Murther one another by way of Pleaſure, and 
ſtrive who ſh 80 fir ſt to the Grave, for 
the Improvement of Good Fellowſhip y? 

The Conſequences, J have yet mention'd, 


* - 


are ſuch as peculiarly regard the Conftitu-- 


tion of the Drunbard; give me leave to re- 
mark further, That Intemperance is a dange- 
rou Companion; it throws Peopleoff their 
Guard; betrays them to a great many In- 


decencits, to ruinous Paſſions, to Diſad um- 


tage in Fortune; makes them diſcover Se- 
crets, drive Fooliſh Bargains, engage in Play, 
and often Stagger from the Taverrto-the 
Stew. I don't ſay this is every Man'sCaſe; 
but the frequency of the Miſchief is ſuffici- 
ent to fright you from the Practice. By Au- 
temperance Weakneſs is diſcover'd, and ill 
Humour improv'd. The heat of Wine makes 
the Malice creep out, warms the Snake, and 
gives Vigour to the Poiſon. What Miabe- 
baviour,' what Outrage, how many MAurthers 
may we lay to the Charge of this Vice? 14 
© 49 no 
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own Power, makes his Folly ui 
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not Alexander kill him chat ſav'd his Life; 


and burn the fineſt City in the World, in a 
Drunken Fit? But we need not fetch our 
Proof thus far; for there's ſcarcely any 


- Time, or Place but will afford us too much E- 


vidence. Inteniperance puts a Man out of his 
ungovernable, 
and lays him at the Mercy of almoſt every 


Accident. To be Prunk, with ſome People, 


is next to the firing a Train; they break 
out in Flame and Thunder, blow up the Houle, . 


and periſh in the Raine. 


Fo be particular in the Numerous Incon- 
vemences of this Nice, were to grow prolix 
beyond Sufferance 3 and it — 2 ex 
that 1 ſhould allow ſome Advantages reſul- 
ting froma Generous Liquor us'd with Tem- 
n Iconſeſs, I believe no Man drinks 
ine to allay his Thirſt: It ſeems to be de- 
ſign'd for a Eoftier Indulgence of Nature; 


for it were hard to ſuppoſe that the Au- 


thor of Nature, who impos'd upon her her 
Neceſſities and Pains, does not allow her 
her Pleaſures, and we may reckon among 
the latter the Moderate Uſe of the Grape. If 
we keep within certain Bounds in our Re- 
creation, we do not only not forfeit the 
Title of being our own Maſters, but even 
eſs it in a much greater Degree: If a Man's 
expreſſing himſelf upon any Subject, with 
more Life and Vivacity, more Variety of Ik 
0 8 
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Aeat, more Copiouſneſs, more Fluently, and 
more to the Purpoſe, argues that he thini: 
clearer, ſpeaks more ready, and with grea- 
ter Choice-of comprehenfive and ſignifi- 
cant Terms. It bears forciblyto the Advan- 
tage of this delicious Juice, in Caſes where 
it only heightens Gonverſation, and brings 
to light agreeable Talents, which otherwiſe 
would have lain conceaFd under the Op- 


reſſion of an Unjuſt Modeſty. Where it 


ſer ves to Diſcover the Brightneſs 7 the Mind, 
and the pre be of Judgment, and inſpires a 
graceful and becoming Mirth. Where, 1 
y, it awakens the Judgment, quickens Aſe- 
10% ripens Underſtanding, diſperſes Melan- 
choly, chears the Heart; in a word, reftores 
the whole Man tohinrſelf and his Friends, 
without the leaſt Pain or Indiſpofition. * 
It is certainly a very agreeable Change, 
when we ſee a Glaſs raiſe a lifeleſs: Converſa- 
tion into all the Pleaſures! of Mit and good 
Humour. While the Diſcourſe improves in 
a well choſen Company, from the Addition of 
Spirits which flow from moderate Cups; it 
muſt be acknowledg'd that Leiſure Time 


cannot be more agreeably, or perhaps more 


uſefully employ'd than at ſuch Meetings. 
But there is a certain Prudence. in this and 
all other Circumſtances; which makes Right 
or Wrong in the Conduct of ordinary Life. 


This Obſeryation has given me Occaſion to 


reflect 


* — 
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Teflett wpon the all Effects of a Vicious Ado” 
Ae; which has perhaps betray'd both 
Sexes into as many Vioes as the moſt aban- 
Au d Impudene ; and ls the more inexcuſable 
to Reaſon, becauſe it acts to gratiſie others 
rather than it ſelf, and is puniſh'd with a 
Eind of Remorſe, not only like other Vici- 
ous Habits when t he Crime is over, but e- 
ven at the very time when it is committed. 
and none is ad fo amiable than True Modeſty, 


1 } Te one gæards Virtue, the other be- 
trays it. True Modeſty is aſham d to do any 
ap thing that is Repugnant to the Rules of 

Right 81 Falſe Nodeſty is aſnam'd to do 
is oppoſite to che Humour of 
dan. It was the Saying of Brutus, as 
It ĩs 72 by Plut arch, that the Per ſon bur 
had hut an ill Education, who has not been taught 
to deny any thing. have read of an Example 


of thĩs kind inia Modeſt Young Gentleman, 


who being invited to an Entertainment, tho? 

He was not us'd to Drink, had not the Con- 
fidence to refuſe his Glaſs in his Turn, when 
on a ſudden he gtew fo fluſter'd, that he 
took all the Talk of the Table in his own 
hands, abuſed every one of the Company 

and flung a Bottle at the Gentleman's Head 
that treated him. If a' Compliance of this 
ſort be not Faulty, and if we do not injure 
our Reaſon by ſuch Compliance, then there 
Is 
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is no ſuch thing as a Pudor Malus in Nature, 


no Modeſty that can be accounted Vicious, nor 
ha ve we ought. to fear but the Imputation of 
being Singular. We may fall in with the 
Torrent, and let ourſelves go to every A- 
ction or Diſcourſe, however unjuſtifiable in 
TY, ſo it be in Vogue and Requeſt with 
the Company. What a ridiculous 4 0 
it ion 1s this in Humane Nature, that Men 
ſhould not be aſham'd of ſpeaking or acting 
in a diſſolute or irrational Manner, but that One 
who is in their Company, ſhould be a- 
ſham'd of governing himſelf by the Princi- 
Ples of Reaſon and Virtue! How much more 
rational and commendable would it be to fol- 
low the Pattern ſet us by Xenophanes ; This 


old Sage was ſo far from letting a Falſe Mo- 


deſty lead him into Crimes or Indiſcretions, 
that when he was upbraided and call'd timo- 
rous, becauſe he would not venture his Mo- 
ney in a Game at Dice; I confeſs, ſaid he, 
that I am ext#eexing Timonous,” for I axe not do 
an ill thay... „ A. 

To conclude, whenever we are tempted 
to regale, weThould arm onrielves with Re- 
collection, and be alyays upon qur Guard: 
Make a ſtrong Reſolution in our Defence; 
that goes a great /n in moſt Caſes. Let us 
have a Care of a wet Cmpliance, and of be- 
ing prepofterouſly Good-Hatur d: Let us not be 
over- born by Importunity; never ſurrender 

to 
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to- a Feſt, nor make the Company Maſters 
of our Conſcience; but venture to be ſo Mo- 
roſe, as to maintain the Reaſon of Men, and 
the Innocence of Chriſtians. Tis no Diſgrace 
to be Healthy in a Common Infection; Sin- 
gularity in Virtue and Diſcretion, is a Com- 
mendation. Let us conſider, beſides the Ad- 
vantages of Temperauce, how clean and un- 
embarraſs d it keeps the Senſes, and makes 
them Seize the Object with more Keenneſs 
and Satisfaction. How it appears with Life 
in the Face, and Decorum in the Perſon; how 
it gives us the Command of our Heads, ſe- 
cures our Health, and, in a Word, preſerves 
us in a Condition both for our Buſineſs and 
een 55 5-159 20 
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Conjugal Virtues 


Am very. fendble, 1 am 
entring on à Subject in 
this Chapter, upon which 
I cannot explain my ſelf 
too fully, nor yet expreſs 
my ſelf würd too much 
8 I am. e a Scene, that 
preſents Two yery difterent. Proſpects: : 
The Libertine will (probably. deſpiſe my 
Precepts, and laugh at the unfaſhionable 

ravity of my Theme: The Man. of 
Morals, and. ſober Conduct, will taſte 


them as he ſhould do, and delight to ſee 


the Husband | 3 painted. 


Cicero, 


. 
* 

— yy wy. 
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Cicero, treating of the many Degrees 


of Humane Commerce and Society, places 
Matrimony in the firſt Rank; prima Soci- 
etas in ipſo eſt Conjugio, ſays He. Marriage 
is deſcrib'd as the State capable of the 
higheſt Humane Felicity, as an Inſtitu- 
tion calculated for a conſtant Scene of as 
much Delight as our Being is capable of : 
It is the Foundation of Community, and 
the chief band of Society: It is, or ought 
to be, that State of perfect Friendſhip, in 
which there. are, according to Pythagoras, 
Zauala Ws Se, Jvxd 5 wie: Two Bodies, 
with but one Soul. Our Country-man Mil- 
ton has touch'd this Subject with ſo chaft 
yet elegant a Pen, that the Deſcription 


one would think muſt confirm the Huſ- 


band in his Happineſs, and reclaim the 


Man of profligate and licentious Prin- 


ciples. 


Hal, Wedded Love ! Myſterious Law 
True Source ok be 

Of humane Off-spring, ſole Propriety 

22 of bf hes 3 elſe. 

By Tbee adult'rous Luſt was driv 'n from Men 

Among the beſtial Herds to range ; by Thee, 

Founde 


d in Reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 


+ | Relations dear, and all the Charities 


| Of Father, Som and Brother, fiſt were known. 


Berge: 
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Perpetual Fountain of Domeſftick Sweets 


Whoſe Bed is undefil'd and chaſte pronounc'd, 


Preſent or paſt, as Saints or Patriarchs us d. 
Here 2 bis Golden Shafts employs; here 
lights. 
His . — Lamp, and waves bis Purph 
Ming: 
Reigns here, and revel; not in the bought ſmile 
Of Harlots, loveleſs, joyleſs, unendear d, 
Caſual Fruition; nor in Court Amours, 
Mix'd Dance, or wanton Maik, or Midnight 
Ball ; 
Or Serenade, which the tarv'd Lover fing: 
To his proud Fair, beſt quitted with Diſdain. 


This Poet has indeed been juſt to its 
Character, and ſet Marriage in its proper 


Light; we ought to conſider it as a State 


of Grace, and the firft Ordinance of God 
to Mankind; as a Buſineſs of the greateſt 
Importance in Life, and a change of Con- 


dition we cannot make with too much 
Reverence and' Deliberation. We ſhould 
examine our Conſtitutions, Temper, and 
Honeſty ; weigh well if we can be con- 


ſtant, and confine our Deſires and A 


tite to one ſole Object; we muſt be fare . 


to call Reaſon into our Paſlions, and let 


her inform us why we would Marry, For 


if we take a young Lady to our Bed, with 
no other — than the A 
2 OL 
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i 
of Scenęs of Dalliance; and think of her, 
only TL © adminilleyco the Graf 
cation of, Deſire: When that Deſire once 
flags, her Charms and Merit will likewiſe 


geb a 


be abated.” 


„The Spicit.of Love has.ce reainly ſome- 
thing in it extreamly fine; yet if Love be 


any. Refinement; C onjugal Love muſt be 


ſo in much higher Degree. The friro- 
lous Aﬀecation.ofajtracting Eyes, is there 
improy:'d, into folid Affection, and ſinks 
into the Heart. The Paſſion of Love, 
even where it is moſt ſincere, reſembles 
too much the Flame of à Feaver ; that to 
Aa Wife is like the Vital Heat. What a ſen- 
ſible Pleaſure is chere in contemplating 
the beautiful Inſtances of Domeſtick Life! 
How is Happineſs heighten dito the high- 
eſt degree it is capable of, when TO 
Perſons of accompliſh'd Minds, are not 


only united in Intereſts and Affections, 


but in their Taſte-of the ſame, Improve 
ments, Pleaſures, and | Diverſions! When 
habitual Complacency ſweetens their Sa- 
tisfaction! When Love and Tenderneſs 
ſhine in their Countenances! and their 


Words and Actions are ſo many Teſti- 


monies of mutual Comfort! 
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851 the el Poet Phooplidts. — Be- Affe 
ctionate to thy Wife. For what is more 
ſweet and eommendable, than for the dear 
Conſort to be obliging to her Husband, 
eren till Age creeps on their Fondneſs; 
or fot the Husband to accord to his Wife, 
and let no Diſſentions riſe between them 
to intetrupt their » Happineſs ? 1 call ro 
mind one more Paſſage in a Play of Hay- 
22004 8, ſo = a Compliment to Matri- 
mony, ſo he With: Tenderneſs, and 
the star Badenrneatd of a happy 
Couple, that the Quotation of it perhaps 
200 make more uſeful Impreſſions, than 

hapter of Maxime,” and * 

Eounſels : - a | 


O Matringe Epi Ek fe 72 State; ; 
Let Debauc bees - and Mam fors thy 
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Hon can the Shaft call it 105 of Freedom; 

* Thus to” converſe with, thus to gave * 
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A faithful, beauteous Friend ! 
Bluſh not, my Fair One, that thy Love ap- 
\ , . Plauds Thee, © 
Nor be it painful to my Wedded Wife 

That my full Heart o er flows in praiſe of Thee. 
Thou art by Law, by Int reſt, Paſſion, mine: 
Paſſion, and Reaſon join in Love of Thee. 

' Thus thro' a World of Calumny and Fraud, 

Me paſs both unreproach'd, both undeceiv d; 
While in each Others Intereſt and Happineſs, 

Vie without Art all Faculties employ, 
And all our Senſes without Guilt enjoy. 


It is almoſt impoſſible for one Perſon to 
lay down abſolute Rules for Happineſs 
in this State, or to determine preciſely in 
what Circumſtances this great Blefling is 
particularly lodg d. Two Perſons who 
have choſe each other out of all the Spe- 
cies, with Deſign to be each others mutual 
Comfort and Entertainment, have in that 
Action bound themſelves to be good Hu- 
mour'd, Affable, Diſcreet, Forgiving, Pa- 
tient, and Joyful, with reſpect to each 
others Frailties and Perfections, to the End 
of their Lives : When this Union is ſtrictly 
preſerv'd, the moſt indifferent Circum- 
ftance adminiſters Delight; but if every 
little occaſion of Diſguſt is to be view'd 
with an Eye of Impatience ; if Peeviſhneſs 
and Spleen are to aggravate A 

an 
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and the weakneſſes of Humane Nature to 
be conſider'd as Crimes; Matrimony will 
ſoon looſe all its Felicity ; its Enjoyments 
will be ſour'd by rude Checks; Comforts 
ſink into Diſtruſt and Sullenneſs ; and 
Kindneſs and Connubial Careſſes be loft 
in a Gloom, and Degree of Averſion. 

It is not ſufficient (as the Spectator has 
judiciouſly obſerv'd) to make a Marriage 
Happy, that the Humours of Two People 
ſhould be alike ; one might inſtance in an. 
Hundred, who have not the leaft Senti- 
ment of Love remaining for one another, 
yet are ſo like in their Humours, that if 
they were not already Married, the whole 
World would deſign' them for Man and 
Wife. A virtuous D3/poſition, a good Un- 
derflanding, an agreeable Perſon, and an 
eaſy Fortune, are the things which ſhould 
chiefly be regarded on this occaſion. 

Give me leave to conſider the Advan- 
tages and Hazards of this State under theſe 
Four Heads, and we ſhall be more ſenſi- 
ble of the Neceflity and Benefit of taking 
2 into our Conſideration and Con- 

uct. 

As to the wirtuow Diſpoſition, believe 
me, if that be wanting on either Side, 
Eaſe and Felicity are baniſh'd for ever: 
Diſcontent and Jealouſy uſurp the Breaſt, 
and lord it over all the milder Affections. 
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Nothing has brought Wedlock into more 
Contempt and Prejudice, und made the 
State co be look d on as a Bugbear, than 
the too frequent Examples of Levity and 
Muutonneſe, that have been the Staihs of 
evxety Age and Country: There have been 
o many that could not mike themſelves 
Maſters of their Paſſion, and have ſuffer d 
their Conſciences to be carried away by 
the Biaſs of a looſs and inordinate Aﬀe- 
ction. 9516) „ Ta nlp nt bm 
Incenſtunty diſturbs the Harmony of 
Life, and breals the Friendſhip of the 
reareſt Relation: What Confuſions, what 
Quarrels, what Deſtruction of Circum- 
ſtances, are octaſion'd” by undecent Li- 
berties in Wedlock? The ſacred Property 
of Marriage is infring d; and no Re- 
vehge can be too great for ſuch an In- 
jury. nf sg 0 2197 N09 debe £0 ee 
Marriage ſhould create a peculiar and 
incommunicable Friendſhip; theſe Rights 
are not to be invaded, nor the Quiet of 
either Party to be difturb'd.- Even thoſe 
Familiarities which give Umbrage, and 
carry the Countenance of Deſign, are ill- 
natur d and unjaſf, tho they "go ho. far- 
ther. 4 11250 no 3 HOLY 51 * 11 = 
1 . ſo partial ta my own Sex, 
28 not to On it is my Opinion, that the 
Matyimoinal Contract is mutual; and 4 
ä EP Failure 
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Failure on eicher Side is y a Viola- 
tion of Faith, and a breach of e-Conls- 
deracy.” The Man and Woman are under 
the ſame Duties of Religion, and obliged 
by the ſame Laws of Sobriety. Indeed 
the Crime of Incontinence may admit of 
ſome Difference as to its |Conſequen 
and our Sex may ſin this way with dach tes 
Fatality. But whema Woman proves per- 
fidious; the Misfortüfe is > incorporated 
with the Family; ths Adult rous Brood are 
palm'd upon the Husband, and grow up 
to the Inheritance of his Eſtate: Now 
when the Man goés aſtray, the Wife 
can't pretend to ſuch great Damages. To 
be plxin, the Agpravations- on bur Side 
will very near amount to the ſume Injury: 
May not the Extravagance of à Strum- 
pers Support, and the Charge of educa- 
ng her Baſtard P Wer that 
Efitte. Which \ſhould bef che Inheritance 
6f 4 lawful Iflue; and be a Canker to the 
Fortune ef a virtuous Wife; who deferves 
on many AWSOME gonerous'Trear- 
ment? 2 A | 
If we look back kinds! the Puniſhmenes 


which the Ancients inflicted on the Male 


for Incontinenes, we ſhall ſee there is no 
Exemption on du Side; or Liderey en- 


taird on us for ffending. To mention 


but in one Inſtance, the Law of Solon left 
M7 the 
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the Male factor perfectly at the Mercy of 
him that was injur d. 411 01 
When the Man is ſo unhappy as to be 
of a wand' ring Diſpoſition, the poor in- 
jur d Wife has but an uncomfortable time 
of it; for thoſe who are Libertines abroad, 
axe generally .Ill-natur'd at home. The 
Wife. then is efteem'd a Nuſance ; and 
no Ruggedneſs or Barbarity is too courſe 
for her; or at beſt ſhe's but the Lumber 
of the Houſe. The Promiſes of Court- 
ſhip, and the Engagements of Marriage 
are quite forgotten. The Title of Reſpet 
is transferr'd, and all the breeding and 
good Humour made over to the Miſtreſs 
in keeping, She is made Governeſs of 
the Man and the Money. Her Apart- 
ments, and her Equipage, are all Curio- 
ſity and Expence. She is allow'd to make 
her Progreſſes in State, and to travel with 
her Poffilian; when it may be the poor 
Lady who ſhould of right be intitled to 
his Kindneſs and Liberality, can hardly 
compaſs a Hackney. Coach to remove her 
from one Street to another. Nor are we 
to wonder at ſuch Inftagces of Misbe- 


haviour and courſe Treatment; he thas 
can diſpenſe with the-main Articles, will 
eaſily get over the Points of Decency. 
The want of Civility may be eaſily. 70 

| : ; ENT -- 
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cus'd, in thoſe that break thro' the moſt 
Solemn Covenants. 

But allowing the Man of a Conſtitu- 
23 tion and Principle, that make him kee 
the Matrimonial Contract Inviolable; it 
is neceſſary that he conſult ſomething 
more than his Virtue in the Diſpoſition of 
| His Perſon for Life: The Lamp of Con- 
fancy will burn but very dim, when the 
Appetite is once cloy'd; when the ſenſual ' 
Enjoyments are upon the Decay, and no 
Charms are ſeen in the Bride to blow up 
the expiring Flame of Love, and rekindle 
the abating Affection. When we therefore 
chuſe our Companions for Life, if we 
hope to keep both them and our ſelves 
in good Humour to the laſt Stage of it, 
we muſt be extreamly careful in the Choice 
we make, as well as in the Conduct on our 
own part. When the Perſons to whom 
we join our ſelves can ſtand an Exami- 
nation, and bear the ſcrutiny ; when they 
mend upon our Acquaintainee with them, 
and diſcover new Beauties the more we 
ſearch into their Characters, our Love will 
naturally riſe in proportion to their Per- 
fections. The Forma Bonum fragile eft of 
the Poet, will never take off from the Value 
and Eſtimation of Beauty; there muſt be 
* real or fancied Charms in the Miſtreſs to 1 
engage the Heart; and when the * { 
= | as 
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bas choſe well in this regard, if he be a 
m_ 3 of Senſe or Gratſtude, he 
nor igt ar eontemn his Wiſe, be- 
= fs Age of Accidents of Sickheſs have 
qu the Fires that firſt" inflam'd him. 
He will rather look baek, and revive 
Endearments from the Recollection of that 
Object, nich was the Soul of his Deſite; 
he will view her wich 2 Tenderneſs that 
confeſſes her Power over him, and regard 
her as the Pride of his Choice and Am- 
bition of his Wiſhes. Thie Raptures he 
once conceivd from her Form, will nor 
loſe aH their Force; but he will be fond 
of cheriſning that which: was once the 
Source of his Pleaſure. sen O 

Nor ate the Beauties of the Pace, ahe- 
Advantages of Completion, the Delicacies 
of Shape, aid Attractions of Behaviour, 
the on = Ku T be confider'd in an in- 
tended as ſo man adjunct 
Qualifies 10 dealer end ber vo r Love. 


Wie and Fl Sas a | ether ks Vnders 
ſtanding will © come up to the Management 
we tequire from Her, and 'wherlier ſhe be 
furniſſſd w > Sende and * went enoug h 
to make her Tant as ell Phe, 


forts” Del node Das 11 996303 
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There is ſo much Nicety and Diſcre- 
tion requir d to keep Love alive after Mar- 
riage, and make Converſation ſtill new 
and agreeable, pong 004 Senſe ſeems a 


very effennial is Purpoſe. When 


the Wife proves N of filling ſerious 
as well as joyons Hours, ſhe brings Hap- 
pineſs unknown to Friendſhip it ſelf, She 
is then ſomething more than a Companion 
at Bed and Board; Paſſion is refin'd by 
ſuch” Society, and gradually aſcends to 
more exalted Pleaſures than thoſe of En- 
joyment. Life hangs heavily in the re- 
peated Converſation of one, who has no 
Imagination to be fired at the ſeveral Oc- 
caſions and Objects which come before 
her, or who cannot ſtrike out of her Re- 
flections new Paths of pleaſing Diſcourſe; 
If ſhe. have good Humour enough to make 
her Gay, and Wit enough to render that 
Gaiety agreeable, the ap 1 obation of her 
Words and Actions is 4 continual new 
Feaſt to the Husband; nor wy he enough 
applaud 8 ood. E cane in fein bi 
Li N every our: His Mind im- 
prov'd by ber Ine s, and ki Mal more 
glad from every Citæumſtance e they 
meet with: How des” her Wit improve 
tis Pleaſures, counfet him in Tchergencie, 
and add Conſdlation in the Moments of 
Affliction! The mutual Paſſion which 
ach grounded 
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grounded on this ſolid Foundation, enters 
into the very Conſtitution, and the Kind- 
neſs-flows as eaſily and ſilently as the Blood 
in the Veins. But when there is no good 
Senſe or Wiſdom on the Woman's Side to 
relieve or comfort againſt the Accidents 
of Life, the State ſoon grows irkſome and 
infipid ; Contradiction and croſs Purpoſes - 
make up the greateſt Part of the Matri- 
monial Converſation ; the Husband con- 
temns her want of Reliſh, and Sourneſs, 
Debate, and Impertinence of Argument 
are the Conſequences of her Folly. 

___ The other Ingredient ſo Eſſential to the 
Happineſs of the Marriage State, is an 
eaſy Fortune: We ought to be in a Cir- 
cumſtance, that can ſupport the Charge 
of a Wife, and look forward to the Main- 
tenance of Children, before we ſhould 
determine to alter our Condition. We 
ſhould ſubdue our Paſſion, rather than 
draw the Object of our Affection into In- 
conveniences ; and make a Woman, we 
ſeem to be fond of, a Slave to Neceſſity, 
and thoſe unnumber'd Afflictions that wait 
on a low, and needy Fortune. The Con- 
ſequences are of that fatal kind, that I 
queſtion . much, whether ſimple Fornica- 
tion be not as venial a Trefpaſs, as the 
betraying an unthinking and deluded Wo- 
man into fo much Miſery. It is en, 

f , a 0 
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of our own, and which is certainly found- 
ed on Truth and Experience, that when 
Poverty once comes in at the Door, Peace 
and Quiet fly out at the Window. Jars 
and Diſlikes, Upbraidings and Contume- 
ly enſue on an ebbing Circumftance ; 
and Marriage, which ought to be to a 
Man the Fountain of all good things, is 
often by the diſpoſition of his Fortune, a 
heavy Load, which oppreſſes him with 
its Weight, Such it is when a Wife and 
Children are a violent Temptation to 
Fraud, Falſhood, and unlawful Gains, 
for their Maintenance: Strange and un- 
fortunate Situation of Life, to be hem'd 

in between Indigence and Knavery ! 
When this is the Caſe, Marriage is in- 
deed view in its worſt Light; It is draw- 
ing an uneaſy. Yoak, tugging at the Oar, 
and being a Slave without hopes of Re- 
demption: At leaſt it is ſo with regard to 
the more elegant Part of Mankind; the 
Poor often meet, with little more than 
will pa the Prieſt, and make them merry 
the firft Day, and riſe content the next 
Morning to drudge mutually for a com- 
fortable Subſiftance: But I am ſpeaking 
of thoſe who are born to ExpeRations 
above diurnal Labour ; who have reafon 
to hope for a Life of Eaſe and Tranquil- 
lity, and to-taſte the Sweets of PlEnty and 
Variety 8 


| Circurnftances calamſtous, if wmey 
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Variety: Indeed when People meet on 
Terms of Equality, when their Fortunes 
on each Side are ſufficient to make them 
Happy, and ther” ſome unfriendly Acci- 
dent reduces them, it is batbarous that'a 
Colineſs and Indifference ſnould grow 
between em to aggravate their Unhappi- 
neſs; or thiat they ſhould look on one unother 
with leſs Indulgence and Affection, be- 
cauſe they are overtaken with Cdlamity, 
which'ir is not in their Power to fehce 
againſt. They ſhould rather ſweeten and 
mitigate the Senſe of the Diſafler with an 
increaſe of Tenderneſs; und comfort 
themſelves in the Oecurrenbe 6f Diftteſs, 
that however Fortune may infuk them 
a without, The cannot make ehem fun- 

abr z While Love trium phs In their 
— s, and ſecures them Frans Ad verſity. 
We have fo beautiful an Triftance'of Fonds 
neſs under Oppreſfioti, irons ef. 


Tragedies, that few Suld-rechof N 
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Midſt Winter Froſts, 5 ari dif and ed, 

Riſe to our Toils, AY Fl the 22 

0 Belvidera 85 — | 

Want, Worldly Want, that bung: J Merger, 

Find — 

I 4 our Heels, and chaſts us in dev. 

Can f thou bear Cola and 1 ? Can theſe 
Limbs, 1 85 

Fram d for the tender Offices of Love, "= 
En dure the bitter Gripes of ſmarting Poverty? 
When in a Bed of Straw we ſhrink together, 

And the bleak Winds aubiſtle about our heads, 

Wilt thou then talk thus to me? 

' Thus buſh my Cares, and (helter me with Love? 
"ou Oh! I will love Thee, ev n in Madueſs 

ue Thee, ls 
2 1 ; ;frafted Senſes ſhould forſake me! 0 
the bare Earth be all. our reſting Place, 

45 Roof; our Food, ſome Cliff our Habitation, 
Til make this Arm a Pillow for thy bead, 
And as thou fi bag ly ft, and ſwell d with 
85 Sorrow, 

; Creep to thy Bae, pour the Balm of Love, 5 

Into — Soul, and kiſs thee to thy Rept. 7 

This is a true ind aimable Picture of 
Connubial Love, under thoſe ungentle 
Blaſts of Adverſity, which, as I have be- 
fore obſery'd, nip and deftroy the Bloſ- 
ſoms of Affeckion. The only Remedies 


2 a * of Paſſion on ſuch Tryals, 
are 


»„— — —— — — - . 8 
9 2 . y 
iY 


in the World. 
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are a ſufficient ſtock of Virtue, a well- 
grounded Love, and a conftancy of Soul, 
that cannot give way to change. And 
where ſuch a Conſtancy as this is wanting, 


the moſt enflamed Paflion may fall away 


into Coldneſs and Indifference;-and the 
moſt melting Tenderneſs degenerate into 
Hate and Averſion. Conſtancy is a Vir- 
tue natural to Perſons 'of even Tempers 
and uniform Diſpoſitions, and may be 
acquir'd by thoſe of the greateſt Fickle- 
neſs, Violence and Paſlion; if they conſider 


ſeriouſly the Terms of Union upon which 


they come together, the mutual Intereſt 
in which they are engag'd, with all the 
Motives that ought to incite their 'Ten- 


. derneſs and Compaſſion towards thoſe 


who have their dependance upon them, 
and are embarked with them for Life in 
the ſame State of Happineſs or Miſery. 
And when it grows in the Mind upon 
Conſiderations of this Nature, it becomes 
a moral Virtue, and a kind of good Na- 


ture, that is not ſubje& to any Change of 
Health, Age, Fortune, or any of thoſe 


Accidents which are apt to unſettle the 
beſt Diſpoſitions that are founded rather 
in Confticution than in Reaſon. In ſhort, 
without a degree of Conſtancy there can 
be neither Love, Friendſhip, nor Virtue, 


He 
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He that thinks himſelf ſit to make a 
Husband, muft ſet himſelf above being 
affected with Trifles ; he muft ſuffer no 
Chance to impair his Kindneſs, or leſſen 
his Efteem for her, that is to be his Life's 
Companion. The Declaration of Terences 
Lover is more directly ſuitable to the 
Mouth of a Husband, 


Adjuro, nunquam eam me deſerturum 3 
Non, fi capiundos mihi ſciam eſſe inimicos 
| omnes bomines. 

Hane mihi expetivi, contigit : conveniunt 
mores : Valeant 

Lui inter nos diſſidium volunt : hanc, niſi 
mors, - 

Ai adimet Nemo. 


1 proteſt ſolemnly, that I will never forſake 
ber; no, not if 1 was ſure to contract the Ex- 
mity of all Mankind, by this Reſolution. Her 
I made the Objeit of my Wiſhes, and have ob- 
tain d her: Our Diſpoſitions ſuit : And 1 
will ſhake Hands with them that would ſow 
Diſſention betwixt us : For Death, and only 
Death, ſhall take ber from me. | 
Marrying formerly was a nice thing; 
it was a Settlement for Life, a ſerious piece | 
of Buſineſs, and deſerv'd a great deal of 
Conſideration. A Man was formerly to 
take his Wife, for better, for worſe ; the 
Pp ame 
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ſame Houſe, the ſame Table, and ſame 
Bed, were in common to them both: 
He was to be a Husband all his Life-cime; 
there was no coming off with ſeparate 
Maintenance; no reconciling a Wife and 
Family with che outward Appearance and 
Delights of a ſingle Life. Now it is only 
a Commerce of Conveenience, à Bargain 
ſtruck up for Augmentation of Fortune; 
and ſo dependant on the Profit: or Incli- 
nation of Friends, that the Parties brought 
together are conſulted but at ſecond hand; 
and thus it becomes a State only previous 
to Separation and Alimony: A Deed of 
Truſt, or a Suit in the Commons diſ- 
ſolves the Contract. we | 
The Degeneracy of Morals has ſo far 
-prevail'd of late Years, that Men bluſh 
at nothing more than being rio wm to be 
Husbands ; as if there were either a Folly 
or Incontinence in the Confeſſion. Should 
a Man be afraid of being ſeen with a 
Woman, who is not his Wife, one might 
allow it owing to his Modeſty. Were 
he loth to frequent the Company of ſuch 
Perſons, whoſe Reputation is not altoge- 
ther untainted, I ſhould never wonder at 
him. But what impertinent Whimſy can 
make him aſham'd of his 'own Wife? 
What makes him bluſh to be ſeen in Pub- 
lick, with one whom he has (choſen for 
e An 
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an inſeparable Companion? One from 
whom he ſhould expect all the Satisfaction 
and Delight, which can be reap'd from 
Humane Societ/: One whom he Loves 
and he Eſteems in Private; Fho is his 
cCheif Opnament at home; Who.» perhaps 

Credits him no leſs by her Extraction than 

. by cher Senſe, Merit, and extraordinary 
irtue. And why did not he begin by 
bluſhing, at his Marriage? JI am not un- 


acquainted with the prevailing Power of 


Cuſtom, with its tyranizing over the 
Minds and Manners of Men, even with- 
out: Ground or Reaſon; yet I believe I 


ſhould have Impgpdence: enough to: walk 
openly; and let Who will! ſee me, with 


ons WhO is my Wife. 


here is ahother Fault too common in 
the Matrimonial State, which'is-a Liberty 
of expoſing each other to Ridicule: The 


Husband with. an anconſiderate. Pride 
triumphs in the Frailties of his weak Wo- 
man, and makes it one of his top Diver- 
ſions to ſpread her Indiſcretion: He little 
imagines that the Condemnation of her 


Conduct returns upon himſelf, and re- 
proves him ſeverely for having taken a 


Wife, tlie Subject of Contempt or Laugh- 
ter. Tis certain, whatever domeſſick 
Conteſts they have together, tis the high- 
eſt Imprudence to impeach each other - 

—_ 


1 
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the World: For however Company may 
ſtrike in with the Complainant, and ag- 
vate the Treſpaſs, they ſneer in their 
inds at the Folly of the Publication, and 
think the Party aggriev'd might take wiſer 
Meaſures. Tis fuitable to the Genero- 
ſity of Man's Nature to overlook the Fra- 
ilties of the Weaker Veſſel, to make Al- 
lowances of her Side for unequal Educa- 
tion, and rather to throw her Errors into 
a Shade, than bring them out into a full 
Light. We have a Proverb, entirely of 
our own Growth, that ſays, It « an ill 
Bird that defiles his own Neſt ; and we 
may eſtabliſh it as a Maxim of equal 
Verity, That he is an ill Husband, who 
glories in betraying the Frailties of his 
amily. The Counſel of Mr. Dryden in 
his Aurenzebe, is very juſt and extenſive 
on this Head, and deſerves our ſtricteſt 
Regard and Conſideration. h 


Secrets of Marriage ſhould be ſacred held, 
Their Sweet and Bitter by the Wiſe conceal d; 
Errors of Wives refle on Husbands ftill, 
JO divulg d, Proclaim we've choſen 
£1908 ved 01 vio s i Feet 
For the myſterious Paw'r of Bed and Throne,” 
| Should alwapibe maintain d, but rarely ſhewn.. 
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The Commerce in the Conjugal State 
is ſo delicate, that it is impoſſible to pre- 
ſcribe Rules for the Conduct of it, ſo as 
to fit Ten Thouſand nameleſs Pleaſures 
and Diſquietudes, which ariſe to People 
in that Condition, But it is in this as in 
ſome other nice Caſes, where touching 
upon the Malady tenderly, is half way 
to the Cure : And there are ſome Faults 
which need only to be obſerv'd to be 
amended. 

I ſhall conclude this Chapter, with a 
few practical Directions, by which a Man 
engag'd in this important State, may aim 


at ſecuring himſelf a laſting Happineſs ; - 


ſince as Plutarch aſſures us, there can be 
nothing more uſeful in Conjugal Society 


than the Obſervance of wholeſome Pre- 


cepts, ſuitable to the Harmony of the 
Matrimonial- Commerce. 

The firft neceſſary Rule to this End, 
is, that in Marriage the chief Buſineſs is 
to acquire 2 Prepoſſeſſion in Favour of 
each other. They ſhould conſider one 
anothers Words and Actions with a ſecret 
Indulgence: There ſhould be always an 
inward Fondneſs pleading for each other, 
ſuch as may add new Beauties to every 
thing that is excellent, give Charms to 
what is indifferent, and cover every thin 
that is defeRive, For want of this kin 


pro- 


f 


r leſs 


ſolu- 
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in Humours of Provocation, or deſcend 


below. the Dignity of our Natures by too 
indiſcreet Fondneſs. In a Word, it is 
neither ſafe to vexa Woman unreaſonably, 
or Humour her too much; the exceſs of 
Fondneſs as well as the defe& of natural 
Love may equally undo us. Prudent Ge- 
neroſity is the only Method of making 


our ſelves Happy in the Enjoyment of 


eln 7 
There is one Caution which if not ob- 


ſerv'd, all other Rules will be ineffectual; 
itis a Rock, on which Happineſs is always 


ſplit; by which Joys are extinguiſh'd, and 


Life itſelf made Inſupportable : T take 


theſe Marks to be ſo ſingular and diſtin- 


guiſhing, that I ſcarce need add that I 
mean Fealouſy ; if we either conſult our 
own Peace, or the World's good Opinion, 
we muſt not cheriſh a foul Suſpicion of 
the Honour of our Wives. It is a Paſ- 
ſion that grows inſenſibly, when encou- 
rag'd ; ſpreads thro the whole Maſs of 
Blood, and infects the Animal Spirits: 


It is the Faundice of the Mind, that is 
only curable by Diſſolution. It is a foul 


and tainted Perſpective that ſpoils the 
Colour of every Object, which we ſur- 
voſt pare: it, and makes the brighteſt 
Bloom lock like a ſickly Yellow :. To de- 
fine it at once, Tul in Love, is I. a 
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| Diſtruſt i in other things, an Opinion that 1 
every one cheats and impoſes on us. | 
"Jealouſy has been defm'd to be that 0 

Pain which a Man feels from the ap- 

x rcp that he is not equally be- 
e by the Perſon whom he entirely 
had Definition ſeems to paint 
the Pafſion in too fair a Light, and 
comes near thoſe” Excuſes the Ingenu- 
ity of Poets have made, for its uſurping 

a Place in the Breaſt: Particularly Mr. 

den has made Room for its Enter- 
tainment, by ſeeming to think that Lore 
cannot without it. 


Te hs Care the bis r Paste "EN $ 
Me hold that deareſt we moſt fear to Loſe: 


Diftruſt i in Lovers is too warm a Sun, 
But yet, "tis Night in Love when that is gone: | 


A. in thoſe Climes which moſt bis 7 ſcorebing 
know | 
He make the Noble Fruits and Metal, ow... | 


Twill not aſſert againſt the poſſibility | 
of a Noble Jealouſy, but! believe it muſt 
be founded on an Emulation in Love: 
No Husband's Breaſt, if he truly loves, 
can be ſo Calm and Luke-warm, as to 
be ſenſible his Paffion is ſlighted, and 
yer feel it with Indifference: A gene- 
cou Reſoncment muſt ſpring 9 
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Knowledge, and will terminate in Con- 
tempt or Averſion : I would not haye a 
Man willingly give way to the Tem- 
ptation of ſuch a Thought, but my Cau. 
tion was particularly laid down agaifſt 
our yielding to thoſe raſn Suggeſtions, 
that our Love is not {lighted but injur'd : 
That the Falſe She has betray'd her 
Honour, and given up the Husband's 
Property to the Invader. Now though 
it is almoſt impoſſible for a Jealous Man 
to be curd of his Suſpicions, yet he 
will purſue the Shadow of a Doubt, and 
believe it will lead him on to Satisfa-. 
ion. His Thoughts hang at beſt in a 
State of Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty ; 
and are never capable. of receiving any 
Satisfaction on the advantagious Side; 0 
that bis Enquiries are moſt ſucceſsful, 
when they diſcover Nothing: His Plea- 
ſure ariſes from his Diſap ointments, and 
his Life is ſpent in purſuit of a Secret 
that deſtroys his Happineſs if he chance 
to find it. wr 

Whether it proceed or not from an ex- 
ceſs of Love, it is a Diſeaſe of ſo malig- 
nant a Nature, that it converts all it takes, 
into, its own Nouriſhment. A cool or a 
fond Behaviour will adminiſter” to its In- 
crsaſe, while the firſt is interpreted a 
Symptom of * and the latter 
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an Artifice of Diſſimulation. There is 
no Word or Geſture ſo inſignificant, but 
it gives the tormented Husband new 
Hints, feeds his Suſpicions, and furniſhes 
him with freſh matters of Diſcovery. 
Powerful Suſpicion never fails of ſupply- 
ing Demonſtration ; and as Shakeſpear has 
admirably expreſs d it in his Othello, 


. 
Are to the jealous Confirmation ſtrong 
As proefs of Holy Writ. 


One would think the Torments of this - 
unreaſonable Diſquietude, ſhould have a 
peculiar Prevalence on the Mind of Man, 
and deter him from harbouring ſo un- 
eaſy a Gueſt : A Quality that preys on 
His Health, and corrodes his Quiet; palls 
his Appetite, and forbids his Repoſe; 
that holds no Correſpondance with Com- 
fort or Gaiety, but is dead to Pleaſure, 
feeds on Diſcontent, and aſſociates with 
Perplexity. I never read or ſaw the Ex- 
tremities of this Paſſion's working in O- 
tbello, without the ſtrongeſt Compaſſion 
for the Man, and Terror at the Pains 
with which his Nature is ſubdued : What 
Pangs do we conceive from the complaints 
of his ſuppos d Injury; and ftrike in with 
nis Sentiments even at a time, . we 
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know he is betray'd into Suſpicions, and 
are appriz'd that his Affliction is unrea- 
ſonable ? I believe his Expre ſſions are ſo 
juſt on the Occaſion, that the whole Clan 
of Jealous Men, with the like proportion 
of Eloquence, would condole their Miſ- 
fortune in the ſame Caſt of Thought, 


— — =— Had it pleas d Heavn 
To try Me with Affiidions * bad they rain d 
All kinds of Sores and Shames on my bare Head, 
Steep'd me in Poverty to the very Lips, 
Giv'n to Captivity Me and my utmoſt Hopes, 
I ſhould hawe found in ſome place of my Soul 
A drop of Patience. — But, alas! to make me 
The fixed Figure for the Time of Scorn | 
To point his ſlow and moving Finger at 
Yet could I bear that too ! Well, very Well 
But there, where I had garner d up my Heart, 
Where either I muſt live, or bear no Life: 
The Fountain from the which my Current runs, 
Or elſe dries up: To be diſcarded thence, 
Or keep it for a Ciſtern for foul Toads 
To knot and gender in! Turn thy Complexion 

there, 

Patience, thou Young and Roſe-lip d Cherubim, 
I here look grim as Hell, 


If the Effects and Torments which this 
Paſſion brings along with it are not ſuf- 
* ficient to ſecure us from its Attacks, it 

. N 3 will 
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will be in vain to urge the Fatality of 
its Conſequences: The Expedients of 
Vengeance it puts a Man on, when he 
once has poſſeſs d himſelf of his Conſort's 
Infid:lity. When all the fury of injur d 
Love breaks looſe, and the whole Train 
of Affections ſettle into Reſentment, A- 
verſion, and violent Reſolutions of Re- 


enge. 

| Flo not mean that a Husband is to 
be blind to notorious Indications of Wan- 
conneſs ; that he is to be ſo partial to his 
Wife's Honour, as not to be ſenſible of a 
palpable Diſgrace ; for in this Caſe Jea- 
louſy is loſt in Proof, and the certainty 
of __ wrong'd inf; ires a juſt Indigna- 
tion: But I . ihe that we are not 


to ſuſpect her of Incontinence, either 
upon no Grounds, or on trivial Circum- 
ſtances: It is the Advice of the Wiſe Man 


me a Liberty of 
a 


66 


Next to being free from ſuſpecting 
Levity on the Woman's Part, we are to 
account it our Duty to give no room for 
the, calling ot oui own, Conſtancy in Que- 
ſtion. We muſt not abuſe the good na- 
tur'd Virtue of a Woman, and fly out into 
licentious Courſes our ſelves, becauſe we 
are ſecure of not being paid in the ſame 
kind. This is a Diſkoneſty and Ingra- 
titude unworth of a Man; a Violation 
of his Promiſe made before God, and a 
voluntary branding of himſelf with Per- 
jury and Falſhooec. 

When we are determin'd to Enter into 
the Cenjugal State, we ſhould bid adieu 
to the empty Faſhions and falſe Gallan- 
tries of the Town: We ſhould take the 
direction of the old Greek Proverb along 
with us, AA ge, dann Alara, We art” 
beginning a new kind of Life, and conſequently 
muſt think of a Neu Diet. We ſhould cor- 
rect in our ſelves all Tendencies to Li- 
bertini/m,. and look on our ſelves now as 
deſtin'd. to ſober and reaſonable Pleaſures. 
It has been one of the unhappineſſes of 
Marriage, that a few looſe Men of Ge- 
nius for Plenche have turn d it all to the 
Gratification of ungovern'd Deſires, in 
deſpite of good Senſe, Form, and Order; 
95 N 4 to- 
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towards Madneſs and Folly. But thoſe 
who are far gone in the Pleaſures of the 
Town, who cannot ſupport Life without 
quick Senſations and gay Reflections, who 
are lovers of Gallantry, Rattle, and Non- 
ſenſe, and are Strangers to Tranquility, 
to right Reaſon, and a calm Motion of 
Spirits without Tranſport or Deje&ion, 
are improper Perſons to make Husbands 
of. They are immediately ſated with Poſ- 
ſeſſion, and muſt neceſlarily fly to new 
Acquiſitions of Beauty, to paſs away the 
whiling Moments and Intervals of Life; 
for with them every Hour is Heavy, that 
is not Joyous. And ſuch Gallants, with 
too much raſhnefs, throwing themſelves 
Into this State of Gravity, ſo averſe to 
their Conſtitutions, has render'd Marriage 
tco often the ſubject of Contempt, and 
J OOH 5 rn 
There is nothing ſo common as for 
Men to enter into Marriage, without 
fo much as expecting to be Happy in it. 
They ſeem to propoſe to themſelves a 
few Holy-days in the beginning of it; 
after which they are to return at beſt to 
the uſual Courſe of their Life ;- and for 
ought 1 know, to conſtant Miſery and 
Uneainels, ese. id 
Thoſe indeed who begin this Stage of 
Life, without Jars at their ſetting out, 
01 ar- 
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arrive within few Months at a pitch of 
Benevolence and Affection, of which the 
moſt perfect Friendſhip is but a faint Re- 
ſemblance. As in the unfortunate Mar- 
riage the moſt minute and indifferent 
things are Objects of the ſharpeſt Re- 
ſentment; ſo in an happy one, they are 
occaſions of the moſt exquiſite Satisfa- 
ction. For what does not oblige in one 
we love? What does not offend in one 
we diſlike ? 

In ſhore, Tranquility of Mind, good 
Nature, and Virtue, are the proper Qua- 
liſications to ſeaſon us for Matrimony : 
With theſe Endowments we ſhall think 
our ſelves bound to look on our Partner 
with the Eyes of Reaſon and Honour, 
and always account her the Object of 
our Love and Pitty, who came to our 
Arms the Object of our Joy and Admi- 
ration: | 

Twere needleſs to be more prolix 
on this Head, ſince they who know how- ' 
to profit from the Abſtract of Rules al- 
ready laid down, will, with as much 
Facility, be able to ſupply to themſelyes 
what is ſtill deficient to the Subject. 
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RELIGION 


H E preceding Chapter i is Writ- 
ten on a Subject, of the great- 
importance to our Happi- 
neſs or Miſery in :bjs Life, the 
preſent Treatiſe is of ſtill higher con- 
ſequence, and looks forward to our Con- 
cern in Futurity, A Theme, in which 
not the tranſitory Eaſe of a frail Body is. 
engag'd, but the Eternal Felicity of our 
Souls after Death. 9 
There is too great a Number of Men 
in the World, who, from a Fault in 
Eden and 2 pernicious Habit of Li- 
bertiniſm, have their Hearts and Minds 
wholly fix'd on this ſmall Part of the 
Univerſe they are plac'd in, who ſet a 
Value upon nothing, nor love any thing 
beyond it ; Whoſe Souls are as much = 
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find, as that narrow Spot of Ground 
they call their Eſtate, the Extent of 
which is meafured, the Acres are num- 
ber'd, and the utmoſt Bounds limited, 
They are ſo ſhort-fighted, that they can» 
not look beyond the Heavens and the 
Stars, to contemplate the Divinity, to 
which they, ow'd their Original. They 
are not able to perceive the Excellency 
of what is-ſpiritual ; or have any No- 
tions of the Dignity of the Soul: How 
much the whole World is inferior to it ; 
how great a Want it has of an all-perfect 
Being, which is God, and how abſolute- 
8 it needs a Religion to ſind out that 
God, and to be aſſured of his Reality. 

Indeed a Man's Remembrance of his 

Creed may tell him there is a God, and 
that he is Almighty ; but, if his Reaſon 
be ſo much afleep as not to infer from 
thence the neceſſity of Reverencing and 
Obeying him, he may repeat the Creed 
every day, and yet be an Atheiſt, 
_  Incredulity or Tndifference are ſo na- 
tural to Men, that they make uſe of 
God and Religion as a piece of Policy 
only; that is, as far as it may ſerve for 
the Order and Decoration of this World, 
the only thing, in their Opinion, which 
deſerves to be thought on. Predominant 
Corruption makes the genexality of 2 
Lettl or 
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World take up their Religion for a. Fa- 
ſhion ; they receive it according to the 
Country where they are born, and are 
therefore of that Religion. Theſe Men 
are Chriſtians, rather than Few or Hea- 
thens, becauſe that Syſtem had the For- 
tune to come firſt in their way, and be- 
ſpeak them at their Entrance into the 
World. b zn VR 
There are too many, that live in a 
perfect State of Indolence as to an Here- 
after; that put themſelves to no trouble 
on the Score of Faith, and neither pro- 
teſs, nor practiſe any Religion. There 
is indeed no ſuch thing as an Atheiſt; 
but the great Men, whom we are moſt 
apt to lufdec of being given that way, 
are too lazy to determine in their owit 
Minds, whether there is a God or no: 
Their Indolence carries them ſo far, as to 
render them utterly careleſs and indiffe- 
rent upon ſo weighty a Matter, as well 
as upon the Nature of their own Souls, 
and the Conſequences of true Religion. 

They neither deny, nor grant any of 

theſe things ; but, in reality, they never 
think on them at all, — 
It is too plain, from Obſervation of 
Men and Manners, that Multitudes who 
have entred the Baptiſmal Vow, weigh it 
as litele when they ſhould perform F. as 
hey 
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they did when they made it: They ſeem 
to have no other Notion of Baptiſm, 
but as a Cuſtom of the Place, or a Time 
of Feaſting; and conſider no farther Sig- 
nificancy in thoſe Spiritual Bonds, than 
they did in their Swadling-Cloaths: Nor 
can give any better Account why they 
took on them Chriſt's Livery, than why 
they wear ſuch Garments, as the com- 
mon Faſhion of the Country preſcribes 
them. F | 
I wiſh there was leſs Cauſe for Com- 
plaint on this Account, or that the ad- 
viſmg to better Principles, were a cer- 
tain means to effect a Reformation. The 
beſt we can pretend to is, to define Re- 
ligion, to inculcate the great Duty of it, 
and inſinuate the certain Advantages re- 
ſulting from it. | 

Religion may be conſider'd under TWO 
General Heads ; the firſt comprehending 
what we are to believe, the other what 
we are to praiſe. By thoſe things which 
we are to believe, I mean whatever is 
reveal'd to us in the Holy Writings, and 
which we could not have obtain'd the 
Knowledge of by the. Light of Nature ; 
by the things which we are to practiſe, 
I' mean all thoſe Duties to which we are 
directed by Reaſon or Natural Religion. 


As 
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As to that Part of Religion which con- 
fiſts in Faith, and is contain d in the Word 
of God, I ſhall beg leave to uſe the 
Words of an Eminent Divine: To per- 
ſwade Men to believe the Scriptures, (ſays 
He) I only offer this to their Conſidera- 
tion. If there be a God whoſe. Provi- 
dence governs the World, and all the 
Creatures in it, is it not reaſonable to 
think that he hath a particular Care of 
Men, the nobleft Part of this viſible 
World ? And ſeeing he hath made them 
capable of Eternal Duration, that he hath 
provided for their Eternal-Happineſs, and 
fufficiently reveałd to them the way to 
it, and the Terms and Conditions of it? 
Now let any Man produce any Book in 
the World, that pretends to be from God, 
and to do this; that for the Matter of it 
is ſo worthy. of God, the Doctrines where- 
of are fo uſeful, and the Precepts fo rea- 
ſonable, and the Arguments ſo powerful, 
the Truth of all which was confirm'd by 
ſo many great and unqueſtionable Mira- 
cles, the Relation of which has been tranſ- 
mitted to Poſterity in publick and au- 
thentick Records, written by thoſe who 
were Eye and Ear-witneſſes of what they 
wrote, and free from Suſpicion of any 
worldly Intereſt and Deſign ; let an 


produce a Book like to this, in all theſe 
8 reſpects; 
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reſpects; and which, over and beſides, 
hath by the Power and Reaſonablene ſs 
of the Doctrines contained in it pre- 
vail'd ſo miraculouſly in the World, by 
weak and inconſiderable means, in oppo» 
ſition to all the Wit and Power of the 
World, and under fuch Diſcouragements, 
as no other Religion was ever aſſaulted 
with: let any Man bring forth ſuch a 
Book, and he hath my Leave to believe 
it as ſoon as the Bible. But if there be 
none ſuch, as I am well aſſur'd there is 
not, then every one that thinks God hath 
reveal d himſelf to Men, ought to em- 
brace and entertain the Doctrine of the 
Holy Scriptures as reveal'd by God. 
Indeed the weak Apprehenſions of an 
imperfe& Faith are not ſo much to be 
cenſur'd as pitied ; it is a ſure way for the 
Heart, to be prevented with the Aſſurance 
of the Omnipatent Power of God, to whom 
nothing is impoſſible: So ſhall the hard- 
eſt Points of Faith go down eaſily with 
us: If the Eye of our Mind looks up- 
ward, it ſhall meet with nothing to avert 
or interrupt it; but if right forward or 
downward, or round about, every thing 
is a Block in our way. There is indeed 
a difference betwixt Deſire of Aſſurance 
and Unbelief, we cannot be too careful to 
raiſe up to ourſelves Arguments to ſettle 
5 our 
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our Faith; altho' it ſhould be no Faith, 
if it had no Feet to ſtand upon, but diſ- 
curſive: In Matters of Faith, if Reaſons 
may be brought for the Conviction of 
the Gain-ſayers, it is well; if they be 
Helps, they cannot be Grounds of our 
Belief: In the moſt faithful Heart, there 
are ſome Sparks of Ixfidelity; ſo to be- 
lieve, that we ſhould have no doubt at 
all, is ſcarce incident to Fleſh and Blood. 
It is a great Perfection, if we have at- 
eain'd to overcome our Doubts. 
By Senſe and Reaſon a Man does but 
walk in Twilight, bis Notions are con- 
fin'd to a narrow Compaſs, his Under- 
ſtanding is limited and dubious ; by Faith 
he goes a Length in Knowledge, he ſoars 
up to a Communication with his Maker, 
and learns the Reaſons of his Creation, 
and the Duties requir'd of him: The 
Differences betwixt Religion and Reaſon 
are beautifully fet out by the great Mr. 
Dryden, and ought to give us a juſt Eſteem 
for the Advantages of the former. 


Dis s the birrow'd Beans of Moon and 
Stars | 
To lonely, weary, wandring Travellers, 
I Reaſon to the Soul: Aud as, on biph, 
Thofe rowling Fires diſcover but the Sky; 


Not 
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Not light us here; ſo Reaſon's glimmering 
ay 

Was lent not to aſſure our doubrful Way, 

But guide us upward to a better Day. 
And, as thoſe nightly I : 
When 1. bright Lord aſcends our Hemi- 
| phere ; OY 
So pale grows Reaſon at Religions Sipht, 

So dies, and fo diſſolves in Supernat ral 

2 Ligbt. £ 


The or be Man, ſays Biſhop Hall, has 
Three Eyes; The firſt of Senſe, common 
to him with brute Creatures ; the ſecond 
of Reaſin, common to all Men; the third 
of Faith proper to his Profeſſion; each 
whereof looketh beyond the other; and 
none- of them medleth with the other's 
Objects. For neither doth the Eye of 
Senſe reach to intelligible things, and mat- 
ters of Diſcourſe ; nor the Eye of Reaſon- 
to thoſe things which are ſupernatural and 
ſpiritual ; neither doth Faith look down 
co things that may be ſenſibly ſeen. If we 
were to diſcourſe to a Brute Beaſt 
of the Depths of Philoſophy, never fo 
plainly, he underſtands nor, becauſe the 

are beyond the View of his Eye, whic 

is only of Senſe: If to a mere carnal Man, 
of Divine things; he perceiveth not the 
things of God; neither indeed can _ 
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becanſe they are ſpiritually diſcern d. And 
therefore no wonder if thoſe things ſeem 
unlikely, incredible, and impoſſible to 
him, which the faithful Man, (having a 
proportionable means of Apprehenſion) 
doth as plainly ſee, as his Eye doth any 
ſenſible thing. Tell a plain Country- man, 
that the Sun, or ſome higher or leſſer 
Star, is much bigger than his Cart-wheel ; 
or at leaſt, ſo many Scores bigger than 
the whole Earth; he laughs you to ſcorn, 
as affecting Admiration with a learned 
Untruth. Yet the Scholar, by the Eye 
of Reaſon, doth as plainly ſee and ac- 
knowledge this Truth, as that his Hand 
is bigger than his fen. 
What a thick miſt of Ignorance, what 
a palpable, and more than Egyptian Dark- 
neſs doth the natural Man live in! What 
a World is there, that he doth not ſee at 
all! And how little doth he ſee in this, 
which is his proper Element! There is no 


badily thing, hut the brute Creatures ſee 


as well as he, and ſome of them better. 
As for his Eye of Reaſon, how dim is it 
in thoſe things which are beſt fitted to it 
What one thing is there in Nature, which 


he doth perfectly know ? What Herb, or 
Flower, or Worm, that he treads on, is 


there, whoſe true Eſſence he knoweth? 


No, not ſo much as what is in his own 
on | Boſome, 
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Boſome, what it is, where it is, or whence 
it is, that gives Being to himſelf. But 
for thoſe things which concern the beſt 
World, he doth not ſo much as confuſedly 
ſee them; neither knoweth, whether they 
be. He ſees no whit into the great and 
awful Majeſty of God; he 7 him 
not in all his Creatures, filling the World 
with his infinite and glorious Preſence. 
He ſees not his wiſe Providence, over- 
ruling all things, diſpoſing all caſual E- 
vents, ordering all ſinful Actions of Men 
to his own Glory. He comprehends no- 
thing of the Beauty, Majeſty, Power, and 
Mercy of the Saviour of the World, ſitting 
in his Humanity at his Father's right Hand. 
He ſees not the unſpeakable Happineſs of 
the gloriſied Souls of the Saints. He ſees 
not the whole Heavenly Common- wealth 
of s, (aſcending and deſcending to 
the behoof of God's Children) waiting 
upon him at all times inviſibly, (not ex- 
cluded with cloſeneſs of Priſons, nor de- 
ſolateneſs of Wilderneſſes) and the mul- 
titude of evil Spirits paſſing and ſtanding 


by him, to tempt him unto Evil; but, 


like unto the fooliſh Bird when he hath 
hid his Head that he ſees No-body, he 
thinks himſeif altogether unſeen ; And 
then counts himſelf Solitary, * 

s | ye 
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Eye can meet with no Companion. Tet 
was not without Cauſe, that we call a 
meer Fool a Natural. For however world- 
lings have ſtill thought Chriſtians God's 
Fools, we know them, the Fools of the 
World. The deepeſt Philoſopher that ever 
was, (ſaving the Reverence of the Schools,) 
is but an ignorant Sot compar'd to the 
ſimpleſt Chriſtian, For the weakeſt Chri- 
ſtian, may by plain Information, ſee ſome- 
what into the greateft Myſteries of Na- 
ture, becauſe he hath the Eye of Reaſon, 
common with the beſt : But the Philoſo- 
pher, by all the Demonſtration in the 
World, can conceive nothing of the My- 
ſteries of Godlineſs, becauſe he utterly 
wants the Eye of Faith. Tho' my in- 
ſight into matters of the World be fo 
ſhallow, that my Simplicity moveth Pitty, 
or maketh Sport unto others, it ſhall be 
my Contentment and Happineſs, that I 
ſee further into better Matters. That 
which I ſee not, is worthleſs, and deſerv- 
eth little better than Contempt; that 
which I ſee, is unſpeakable, ineſtimable, 
for Comfort, for Glory. 

Faith and Devotion naturally grow in 
the Mind of every reafonable Man, who 
ſees the Tmpreflions of Divine Power and 
Wiſdom in every Object on which he 
caſts his Eye. The ſupream Being _ 

made 
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made the beſt Arguments for his own Ex- 
iſtence, in the formation of the Heavens 


and the Earth, and theſe are Arguments 


which a Man of Senſe cannot forbear 
attending to, who is out of the noiſe and 
hurry of humane Affairs. Ariſtotle ſays, 
that ſhould a Man live under Ground, and 
there converſe with works of Art and Me- 
chaniſm, and ſhould afterwards be brought 
up into the open Day, and ſee the ſeveral 
Glories of Heaven and Earth, he would 
immediately pronounce them the Works 
of ſuch a Being as we define God to be. 
How ealy is it to ſay, that if infidelity 
did not lurk in the Hearts of Men, they 
durft not do as they do; they could not 


but do, what they do not? Durſt they 


Sin, if they were perſwaded of an Hell? 
Durſt they buy a Minute of Pleaſure at 
the hazard of everlaſting Torments? 
Could they ſo ſlight Heaven, if they be- 
liev'd it? Could they be ſo loth to poſ- 
ſeſs it? Could they think much of a little 
painful Goodneſs, to purchaſe an Eter- 


nity of Happineſs ? | | 
If any Man will offer a ſerious Argu- 
ment againſt any of the Principles of Re- 


ligion or Points of Faith, and will de- 
bace the matter ſoberly, as one that con- 
ſiders the infinite Conſequences of theſe 


things one way or other, and would gladly 
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be ſatisfied, he deſerves to be heard what 
he can ſay; But if a Man will turn Re- 
ligion into Raillery, and confute it by 
Iwo or Three bold Jefts, he doth not 
make Religion but himſelf ridiculous, in 
the Opinion of all conſiderate Men, be- 
cauſe he ſports with his Life and Salva- 
tion. It concerns every Man that would 
not trifle away his Soul, and fool him- 
ſelf into irrecoverable Miſery, with the 
greateſt Seriouſneſs, to examine the Mat- 
ter, without taking ſenſual or worldly In- 
tereſts into Conſideration. Religion muſt 
either be True or Falſe: If Falſe, the 
religious Man and ſtrict Obſerver of all 
the Precepts of Self-denial, ventures no 
more than the loſs of his Time, in pur- 
ſuance of its Dictates; but if True, the 
vicious Man is of all Men moſt Miſe- 
rable: We muſt tremble at the very 
Thoughts of what unutterable and incom- 
prehenſible Torments, we ſee him daily 
heaping upon himfelf. Tho' the Truth 
of Religion were much leſs demonſtrable 
than ir really is, certainly there is no 
ſenfible Man but would chuſe to be Vir- 
tuous. . 5 
Religion ſeems to point us out the rea- 
dy way to the right ge of Life, 
by giving us a Proſpect of a better be- 
yond it: Without this view we muſt look” 
I | on 
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on our Condition with Contempt, and 
think our ſelves unhappy to be pent up 
in Fleſh, only to be the Objects of Ca- 
lamity and Prey of Diſtempers. Burnet, 
in his Theory of the Earth, has ſet this 
Thought in an excellent Light. bat «x 
this Life, ſays he, but a Circulation of little 
mean Actions? We lie down and riſe again, 
dreſs and, undreſs, feed and wax hungry, work 
or play, und are weary, and then we lie down 
again, and the Circle returns. We oe the” 
Day in Trifles, and when the Night comes 
we throw our ſelves into the Bed of Folly, 
among i Dreams, and broken — 2 and 
wild Imagination. Our Reaſon lies aſleep 
by us, and we are for the time as errant 
Brutes as thoſe that ſleep in the Stalls or in 
the Fields. Are not the Capacities of Man 
higher than theſe ? And ought not his Ambi- 
tion and Expectation to be greater? Let us be 
Adverturers for another World; "tis at leaſt a 
fair and noble Chance 3 and there is nothing 
in this worth our Thoughts, or our Paſſions. 
IF we ſhould be diſappointed, we are ſtill no 
worſe than the reſt of our Fellow Mortals ; 
and if we ſucceed in our Expectations, we are 
eternally Happy. | 

The Profoett of a future State is the 
ſecret Comfort and Refreſhment of our 
Souls, it is that which makes Nature 
look Gay about us; it doubles all our 

9 Pleaſures, 
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Pleaſures, and ſupports us under all our 
Afflictions. We can look at Diſappoint- 


ments and Misfortunes, Pain and Sick- 


neſs, Death it ſelf, and what is worſe than 
Death, the loſs of thoſe who are deareſt 
to us, with indifference, ſo long as we 
keep in view the Pleaſures of Eternity, 
and the State of being in which there 
will be no Fears nor Apprehenſions, 
Pains nor Sorrows, Sickneſs nor Separa- 
tion. Why will any Man be fo imper- 
tinently Officious, as to tell us all this is 
only Fancy and Deluſion ? Is there any 


- Merit in being the Meſſenger of ill News? 
If it is a Dream let us enjoy it, ſince it 


makes us both the happier and better 
Men. 5 

Infidelity indeed has been pretty well 
driven out of all its Outworks. The 
Atheiſt has. not found his Poſt tenable, 
and is therefore retir'd into Deiſm, and a 
disbelief of reveal'd Religion only. But 
the Truth of it is, the greateſt Number 
of this Set of Men, are thoſe. who for 
want of a virtuous Education, or examin- 


ing the grounds of Religion, know ſo 


very little of the matter in Queſtion, 
that their Infidelity is but another. Term 
for their Ignorance. They are wedded 


to Opinions full of Contradiction and 


Impoſſibility, and at the ſame time look 
* upon 
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upon the ſmalleſt Difficulty in an Article 
of Faith as a ſufficient Reaſon for reje- 
cting it. Notions that fall in with the 
common Reaſon of Mankind, that are 
conformable to the Senſe of all Ages and 
all Nations, not to mention their Ten- 
dency for promoting the Happineſs of 
Societies, or of particular Perſons, are 
exploded as Errors and Prejudices; and 
Schemes erected in their ſtead that are al- 
together Monſtrous and Irrational, and 
require the- moſt extravaganc Credulity 
to embrace them. I would fain ask one 
of theſe bigotted Infidels, ſuppoſing. all 
the great Points of Atheiſm, as the caſual 
or eternal Formation of the World, the 
Materiality of a thinking Subſtance, the 
Mortality of rhe Soul, the Fortuicous Or- 
ganization of the Body, the Motions and 
Gravitation of Matter, with the like Par- 
ticulars, were laid together, and formed 
into a kind of Creed according to the 
Opinions of the moſt celebrated Atheiſts ; 
I ſay, ſuppoſing ſuch a Creed as this were 
formed, and impoſed upon any One Peo- 
ple in the World, whether it would not 
require an infinitely greater Meaſure of 
Faith than any ſet of Articles which they 
ſo violently Oppoſe. | N 

Could I fee that Man who was really 
perſw-aded there is no 8 I ſhould heat 
| aA 


and wiſeſt of Men, who durin 
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at leaſt by what ſtrange convincing Ar- 


guments he had found it out. One would 
expect from ſuch as act contrary from all 


the World beſides and contradict the com- 


mon receivd Principles that they knew 
more than other Men; that their Reaſons 


were plain, and their Arguments con- 
vineing. But the Impoflibility I find my 


ſelf under of proving there is no God, is a 
Demonſtration to me that there is One. 

Now as I cannot but believe the Ex- 
iſtence of a God, and know my own 
State Mortal and Tranſitory ; I mutt look 
on my felf as dependant on his Power, I 
cannot help believing my ſelf his Crea- 
ture, that T owe him Worſhip and Reve- 
rence for all the Bleſſings of Lite, and the 
neceflity of ſuch- Obſervance points out 
co me a Form of Religion. It my Reli- 
gion be falſe, it is a Snare, which I muſt 
own to be laid with ſuch Temptations 


that I could not avoid ruſhing into, and 


being caught by it. What Majeſty, what 


Glory are in its Myfteries ! What a Con- 


nexion in all the ſeveral Parts of its Do- 
Arine |! How very rational is it: How 
candid and innocent in its Morals! Who 
can ſtand againſt the Strength of ſo many 
Millions of Witneſſes, the moſt — 

ree 


whole Ages ſucceeded one another, and 
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whom the Senſe of the ſame Truth ſo 
conſtantly ſupported in their Exiles, in 
the darkeſt Dungeons, the moſt painful 
Torments, and even in Death it ſelf ? 
Take, ſet open Hiſtory, run it over thro' 
all its Parts, take it from the beginning of 
the World, from the Dawn of its Crea- 
tion; was there ever any thing like this? 
Could all the Power of God himſelf have 
laid a fitter Plot, to deceive me? How 
then ſhould I eſcape ? Whether ſhould 1 
run? And how ſhould I find any thin 
better? Nay, but half ſo good? If I —_ 
Periſh, tis this way I will Periſh. To 
deny the Being of a God, would indeed 
ſuit my Inclinations much better than 
ſuffering my falf to be deluded, tho by 
ſo plauſible and ſo ſpecious a Pretence: 
But I have examin'd thoroughly, have en- 
deavour'd all I could, and ſtill want the 
Power to be an Atheiſt, Thus am forc'd 
back on. my Religion, and compell'd to 
ſtick to it. 

The whole World, were it made for 
Man, is, in a literal Senſe, the leaſt thing 
God has done for Man, the proof of which 
may be drawn from Religion. Man is 
therefore neither Preſumptuous, nor Vain, 
when ſubmitting to the Evidence of Truth, 
he owns the Advantages he has recciv'd ; 
much rather might he be tax'd with Blind- 
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neſs and Stupidity, did he refuſe to yield 
himſelf convinc'd through the Multicude 
of Proofs which Religion lays before him, 
to ſhew him the greatneſs of his Privi- 
ledges, the certainty of his Refuge, the 
reaſonableneſs of his Hopes, and to teach 
him what he is, and what he may be. 
There is a vaſt Difference between be- 
ing ſincerely Religious, and zealoufly de- 
firing to be thought ſo : The Profeſlors 
are not obliged to throw a ſevere Sanity 
into their Faces, to abſtain from the ap- 
pearances of Mirth and Pleaſantry, and 
account them the Marks of a Carnal 
Mind : To make a Conſcience of wear- 
ing a ſorrowful Countenance, and to be, 
in a manner, eaten up with Spleen and 
Melancholy. It is miſtaking the Nature 
of 'Religion, to think it confiſts in an un- 
chearfulneſs of Heart. It is entertainin 
wrong Notions of Piety, and a Weakneſs 
of Underſtanding, to love to indulge this 
uncomfortable way of Life, and give up 
our ſelves a Prey to Grief and Melan- 
choly : For Superſtitious Fears and ground- 
leſs Scruples to cut us off from the Plea- 
ſures of Converſation, and all thoſe ſo- 
cial Entertainments which are not only 
Innocent, but laudable ; as if Mirth was 
made for Reprobates, and * 
a | * 
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of Heart denied thoſe, who are the only 
Perſons that have a proper Title to it. 
It is not the Buſineſs of Virtue or Reli- 
gion to extirpate the Affections of the 
Mind, but to regulate them. They may 
moderate or reſtrain, but were not de- 
ſign d to baniſh Gladneſs from the Heart 
of Man. Religion contracts the Circle of 
our Pleaſures, but leaves it wide enough 
for her Votaries to expatiate in. The 
Contemplation of the Divine Being and 
the Exerciſe of Virtue, are in their own 
Nature ſo far from excluding all Glad- 
neſs of Heart, that they are perpetual 
Sources of it, In a Word, the true Spirit 
of Religion clears as well as compoſes the 
Soul; it baniſhes indeed all Levity of he- 
baviour, all vicious and diſſolute Mirth ; 
but in exchange fills the Mind with a per- 
petual Serenity, uninterrupted Chearfulueſs, 
and an habitual Inclination to pleaſe o- 
thers, as well as to be pleas'd in its ſelf. 
It is the Remark of Plutarch, that our 
great Ignorance of, and want of Ac- 
quaintance with the Divine Beings, moſt 
naturally runs in Two Streams ; where- 
of the One in harſh and courſe Tem- 
pers, as in dry and ſtubborn Soils, pro- 
duces Atbeiſm; and the other, in the 
more tender and flexible, as in moiſt and 
yielding Grounds, a Superſtitiom Dread. 
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Atheiſm, which is a misjudging that 
there are no bleſſed and incorruptible 
Beings, tends yet by a disbe lief of their Di- 
vinity to bring Men to a ſort of Uncon- 
cernedneſs, and indifferency of Temper: 
For the Deſign of thoſe that deny a God, 
is to eaſe themſelves of his Fear. But 
Superſtition appears by its Appellation to 
be a diſtemper'd Opinion and Conceit, 
| productive of ſuch mean and abje& Ap- 
prehenſions, as debaſe and break a Man's 
Spirit, while he thinks there are Divine 
| Powers indeed, but withal, fower and vin- 
4 dictive Ones. So that the Atheiſt is not 
j at all, and the Swper/titiow is not duly, 
affected with the Thoughts of God; Igno- 
rance depriving the One of the Senſe of 
his Goodneſs, and ſuperadding to the 
Other a perſuaſion of his Cruelty; A- 
cheiſm then is but falſe reaſoning Single, 
but Superſtition ſuperadds a Paſſion. 
This then is the very Caſe of the Atbeiſt 
and blind Devotionary; the former ſees 
net God at all, the latter believes his Exi- 
ſtence; the former wholly overlooks him, 
but the latter miſtakes his Benignity for 
Tertor, his paternal Affection for Ty- 
ranny, his Providence for Cruelty, and 
his frank Simplicity for Savageneſs and 
Brutality. 28 ene AR ned ut 
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We ought particularly to defend our 
Reaſon againſt both theſe abominable 
Errors; to deny the Being of a Divinity, 
and utterly to throw off his Protection 
and Providence, is the greateſt Injury 


we can do to our own. Souls; ſo to con- 


feſs him, and yet with that ſervile Fear 
that may prejudice his Mercy, is a Pro- 
phanation of his ſacred Eſſence. As we 
ought to reſt aſſured that there is a G60, 
ſo. let us believe that there is One will 


take care of us, both under , a: preſent 
Affliction, and the Apprehenſion of a di- 


ſtant. Evil. | So ſhall we be ſecure, that 


either God by his Providence will prevent 
the Evils we fear, or will ſupport us under 


them when they come. It is impoſſible 
for any Man who ſees only dhe ſmalleſt 
Part of the Univerſe, to doubt of a free 
and ſupream Being, until by the Senſe of 
bis Wickedneſs it becomes his Intereſt 
there ſhould be none. For certainly there 
never was any Man who. ſaid there was 
no God, but he wilh'd it firſt. When 
Men live as if there were no God, it be- 
comes Expedient for them that there 
ſhould be none; and then they Endea- 
vour to perſuade themſelyes ſo, and are 
glad to find Arguments to fortify them- 
ſelves in that Perſwaſion.. It was good 
Counſel given to the Atbenians, to be ve- 
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ry careful Philip of Macedon was dead, be- 
fore they expreſt their Joy at his Death, 
leaft they might find him alive to revenge 
their haſty Triumph; and fo let the A- 
theiſts be five there is no God, before they 
preſume thus to defy him, leaſt they find 
him at laſt aſſert his Being in their De- 
ſtruction. 
Weak Man that loves to deceive him- 
ſelf with ſuperficial Arguments, and filme 
over the Wound of his Folly, has too of- 
ten queſtion'd the certainty of Providence 
from the Compaſſion and long Suffering df 
the Divinity ; from the Calamities under 
which the Good and Virtuous Groan,,, 
from the Proſperity of thoſe that -deſerve®” 
it not, and the Impunity of Wretches, 
who ſeem to dare the Arm of Vengeance, 
and provoke God to. aſſert his Omnipo- 
tence. It becomes not the ſupream Deity, 
ſay theſe Caſuiſts, to be remiſs in any 
ching, but more eſpecially in the Proſe- 
cution of the Wicked ; fince they them- 
ſelves are no ways Negligent or Dilatory 
in doing Miſchief, but are always driven 
on by the moſt rapid Impetuoſities of their 
Paſſions to Acts of Injuſtice. 
It is a ſaying of Thucydides,that Revenge 
which follows Injury cloſeſt at the Heels, 
preſently puts a ſtop to the Progreſs of 
tuch as make Advantage of ſucceſsful 
* e Wicked- 
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Wickedneſs. Therefore there is no Debt, 
with ſo much Prejudice put off, as that 
of Juſtice ; for it weakens the Hopes of 
the Perſons wrong'd, and renders them 
Comfortleſs and Penfive, but heightens 
the boldneſs and daring Inſolence of the 
Oppreſſor. Were the Impieties of Enor- 
mous Tranſgreſſors, ſay theſe ſhallow Diſ- 
putants, ſingly ſcourg'd and repreſs'd by 
immediate Severity, it would bring them 
at length to a Senſe of their Folly, hum- 
ble them and ſtrike them with ari'Awe of 
e Divine Being, whom they find with 
a watchful Eye beholding the Actions and 
Paſſions of Men, and feel to be no Dila- 


cory, but a ſpeedy Avenger of Iniquity. 


— 
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Whereas that fame remiſs and fl9w-pac'd 
Fuſtice, as Euripides deſcribes it, that falls 
upon the Wicked by Accident ; by rea- 
ſon of irs Incertainty, ill-tim'd Delay, and 
diſorderly Motion, ſeems rather to re- 
ſemble Chance than Providence. | 
The Old Heathens who had more per- 
fet Notions of a ſuperior Providence, 
than theſe weak Chriſtians, wiſely paint- 
ed Divine Vengeance, Plumbeis pedibar, 
at ferreis manibus, with Leaden Feet, but 
with Iron Hands: Intimating, that how- 
ever ſlowly the juſt Vengeance of the 
Gods crept after Offenders, yet when it 
onee over- took them _ their Iniquity, = 
5 x e- 
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Severity would compenſate for the De- 
lay, and their Reprieve from Sorrow. 
How bold and daring an Arrogance is it 
in Us, that are but Mortal Men, to dive 
too far into the incomprehenſible My- 
ſeries of the Divinity / It is more ridi- 
culous as well as Inſolent, than if Per- 
ſons wholly void of Knowledge, ſhould 
undertake to judge of the Methods and 
Reaſon of cunning Artiſts by light Opi- 
nions and probable Conjectures of their 
own. | How deſpicable ſhould we account 
the Man, who underſtands: nothing gf 
the Science, yet would be giving reaſons 
for a Phyſitian's Proceeding with his Pa- 


tient, and why he rather gave. Lenitives, 


than harſher Potions! So likewiſe it is 


neither eaſy nor ſafe, to ſpeak other- 
wiſe of the ſupream Being, than only 
this, That he alone it is, who knows the 
moſt convenient Time to apply proper 
Corroſives for the Cure of Sin and Impi- 
ety, and, as Medicines, to adminiſter Pu- 
niſhments to every Tranſgreſſor, yet not 
confin d to an equal Quality and Meaſure 
common to all Diſtempers, nor to one 
and the ſame time. Pinder. ſpeaking of 
the Eternal Ruler and Lord of all things, 


gives him the Title of the moſt perfect 
Artificer ; as being the great Author and 
Diftcibutor of Juſtice, to whom it properly 
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belongs to determine, at what time, in 
what manner, and to what Degree to 
puniſh every particular Offendoͤ. 

There is no greater Benefit: that Men 
can enjoy from God, than by the Imita- 
tion and Purſuit of thefe Perfections, and 
that Sanity which-is in him, to be ex- 
cited to the Study of Virtue. Therefore 
he, with Forbearance and at Leiſure, in- 
flicts his Puniſhment; upon the Wicked, 
not that he is afraid of committing an 


Error, or of repenting ſhould he acce- 


lerate his Indignation; but to eradicate 
that brutiſh and eager Deſire af Revenge, 
that reigns in Human Breaſts 3 and to 
teach us, that we are not, in the heat of 
Fury, nor when our Anger heating ſwells 


up above our Underſtanding, to fall upon 


thoſe who have done us an Injury, like 
ſuch as ſeek to gratify a vehement Thirſt 
or craving Appetite: But that we ſhould 
in imitation of this mildneſs and forbear- 
ance, with due Compoſure of Mind, (till 
after ſuch ſufficient time for Conſidera- 
tion taken, as may admit of no Repen- 
tance,) give way to the Deſire of Cha- 
ſtiſement or Correction. 
Probable it is, ſays Plutarch, that God, 
whatever diſtemperd Soul it be which 
He perſecutes with his Divine Juſtice, 
obſerves the Motions and Inclinations of 
it, 
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it, whether they be ſuch as tend to Re- 
pentance; and allows time for the Refor- 
mation of thoſe, whoſe Wickedneſs is nei- 
ther Invincible or Incorrigible. Well 
knowing, what a proportion of Virtue, 
Souls from himſelf, convey'd to Gene- 
ration, carry along with them, and how 
ſtrong and vigorous their innate and pri- 
mitive Good yet continues. For Wick- 
edneſs buds forth preternaturally, upon 
the corruption of bad Diet and evil Con- 
rerſation; but then ſome Sauls recover- 
ing again to perfect Cure, or an indif- 
ferent Habitude, this is the reaſon the 
Deity does not inflit his Puniſhments 
alike upon all. JR 249 13.3 | 

Were this Argument of Ten Thouſand 
Times leſs Force and Prevalence, than 
it is, the certain Remorſe of Conſcience 
in the Guilty, is a convincing Argument 
of a Divine Providence, a tacit Condem- 
nation of them for acting againſt their 
Duty ; and in thoſe Duties, which ſhould 
de perform'd, is Religion implied. Are 
not the Minds of the Impious diſtreſs'd 
with Fears and Sorrows, ungrateful Re- 
membrances, Suſpicions of Futurity, and 
Diftruſts of preſent Accidents 2 And what 
do thefe Anxieties and Terrors amount 
to, but Accuſations for omitted Duties ? 
Every Man is a little World within. him- 
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ſelf; and in this little World there is a 
Court of Judicature erected, wherein next 
under God the Conſcience fits as the Su- 
preme Judge, from whom there is no 
Appeal, that paſſeth Sentence upon Us, 
upon all our Actions, upon all our In- 
tentions; for our Perſons, abſolving One, 
condemning Another; for our Actions, 
allowing One, forbidding Another; if 
that condemn Us, in vain ſhall all the 
World beſide acquit Us; and if that clear 
Us, the Doom, which the World paſſeth 
upon Us, is frivolous and ineffectual. 

But allowing that the delay of Sinner's 
Puniſhments be no Argument againſt the 
over-ruling of Providence, and that Con- 
ſcience is the Appeal in our Boſom of 
Right or Wrong; yet there are other 
Miſtaken Notions countenanc'd amongſt 
Men, to the Diſcouragement of Religion. 
It is coo frequently look'd upon as an 
Object of Terror, an Extinguiſher of Plea- 
ſure and Vivacity, a Motive of Reſerve, 
and Gloomineſs ; that it muſt draw Men 
from all Converſe and Social Enjoyment, 
and tye them up to Solitude and Con- 
templation. Theſe Views are all of Pre- 
judice and Error; for as, I have already 
obſerv'd, true Religion is Chearful and 
Affable; delights in all Innocent Plea- 
ſures, and only controuls thoſe that are 
| Guilty z 
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Guilty: The rigid and preciſe Demean- 
our is rather Phariſaical, than Devout. 

Religion has a Superiority above all 
other things, and is as neceſlary to our 
living Happy in this World, as it is to our 
being ſav'd in the next; it makes Men 
obedient to Government, and confor- 
mable to Laws; it makes Men peaceable 
to each other, it heals the Natures of Men, 
and ſweetens their Spirits; it corrects 
their Paſſions, and mortifies all thoſe Luſts, 
which are the Cauſes of Enmicy and Di- 
viſions. If Men would live as Religion 


requires they ſhould do, the World would 


be a quiet Habitation: And the true Rea- 
ſon, why the Societies of Men are ſo full 
of Tumult and Diſorder, is, becauſe there 
is ſo little true Religion among them. 
So that if it were not for ſome ſmall Re- 
mainders of Piety and Virtue, which are 
yet ſcatter'd amongſt Mankind, humane 
Society would in a ſhort time disband, 


and run into Confuſion, the Earth would 


grow wild and become a great Foreſt, 
and Men would turn Beaſts of Prey One 
towards Another. Indecent Feuds and 
Hoſtilities have been, of Old, the Reproach 
of bumane:kind ; + ; on 4 bmp 97h 
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ſays Favenal ;' the rugged Bears live in 
Amity with themſelves, but one Man is 
as a Wolf to another and would tear his 
Throat out. 0 0378) 
- Religion hath ſo great an Influence up- 
on the Felicity of Man, that it ought to 
be upheld out of Regard to their Tem- 
poral Peace and Proſperity, as well as to 
their Eternal. Religion does qualify all 
ſorts of Men, and makes them in pub- 
lick Affairs the more ſerviceable, Gover- 
nors apter to rule with Conſcience, and 
Inferiors for Conſcience ſake the willing- 
end ones; 2:52... 22115 
.. Thoſe, who upon the pretence of the 
Difficulties of Religion, abandon them- 
ſelves to a wicked courſe of Life, may 
eaſily be convinc'd, (tho' perhaps when 
tis too late) that they took more pains 
to make. themſelves miſerable, than they 
need have done to bring them to Happi- 
neſs. -- There is no Proportion betwixt 
the Sufferings of this World ; and the 
Glories of the next: Between Heav'n, 
and an Eſtate; between the Span of a 
Man's Life, and the Days of Eternity. 
Theſe things conſider d, I take it to be a 
Chtiſtian's Duty to be moderate in his 
Purſuits bere, to walk by Faith, and rot 
by Sight, and tranſplant his Affections 
from Earth to Heaven. A Perſon b Wy 
| 5 = 
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Religious prefers Regularity of Practice, 


Peace of Conſcience, Divine Favour, and 


Expectations beyond Death, to all other 


things. Thoſe who are not willing to 
part with their Eaſe, to baulk their Plea- 
ſure, to ſacrifice their Intereſt, upon this 
Score, are ſhort in their Piety. God is 
not the fartheſt Object of their Deſire. 
And certainly when our Faith has once 
ſoar'd to his Knowledge, our Practiſe 
muſt follow that Knowledge with obe- 
dience to his Commands, and adherence 
to enjoyn'd Duty. Nor let the Words of 
Duty and Obedience ſcare us, we have 
our Saviour's | own aſſurance to encou- 
rage us, that his yoak is eaſy, and his bur- 
then light - © | | | 
In ſhort, when we are once come. to 
believe the Exiſtence of a God, we can- 
not but-worſhip him, or know we fin in 
not doing it; and after this, Morality 
will be a great part of our Religion. All 
our Task is to live ſo uprightly, as not 
to incur the Reproach of our own Con- 
ſcience; to love our Neighbours, to do 
Juſtice betwixt Man and Man, by the 
ſame meaſure and proportion as we de- 
fire it ſhould be return'd to our ſelves. 
Theſe are the Injunctions, which will 
ſecure our Happineſs hereafter, and can 
be no bar to our preſent Enjoyments. 
We 
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We may be Devout and not preciſe; Re- 


ligious and not auſtere; may keep up to 
all the Offices and Commands of Obe- 
dience impos d, yet not be reſtrain d from 
any Pleaſures innocent or reaſonable. So 
that Religion is only a Curb to Tempers 
of Impiety, a Reſtriction on Profaneneſs, 
a Bar to Libertiniſm, and a ſtrong Check 
to Injuſtice and Immorality : But where 
our Inclinations and our Pleaſures are 
bounded by Reaſon, Honour, and Mora- 
lity, Religion is a choice Companion and 
Comforter; a Guide and Counſeller; a 
Spur to, and a Seaſoner of our Recrea- 
tions; the Life of our Society and Relief 
of our Solitude, > OO 


Detratlion 


DE TRA CTION.. 


Etraction and Calumny are cer- 
tainly the meaneſt and moſt 
- ungenerous Vices a Man can 
be guilty of ; they make us 
vilely prey on the Reputation of another, 
without the leaſt real Addition to our Own. 
L. muſt confeſs I ſhould always ſuſpect 
that Man to have a very ſlender pre- 
rence to merit, who would labour to im- 
poſe this Belief. upon me, by declaiming 
at the Imperfections of another. They 
railties Which carry à great Spice of 
Envy with them, without any Noble mix- 
ture of Emulation. If I muſt look into 


the Failings of a third Perſon, I ought 


to make them Leſſons of Inſtruction to 
my ſelf; to refine upon his Deficiencies, 
not declaim on them: I remember a ve- 


. 
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ry good Reprimand to Cenſure, in a Play 
of Shakeſpear's, Give every Man accord- 
ing to his Deſerts, | ſays he, and who 
ſhall ſcape whipping ? Let us examine 
whether we do not, in ſome reſpe&, de- 
ferve the Laſh, before we bind up the 
Scourge for our Neighbour. 

Slander, ſays Theophraftws, is a ſecret 
propenſity of Mind to think ill of all 
Men, and afterwards to utter ſuch Sen- 
timents in ſcandalous Expreſſions: It has 
been an Infirmity that has flouriſh'd in 
all times; and the Old World, as well as 
the New, produc'd Advocates for Defa- 
mation. There is a little Spleen, inhe- 


rent in Humane Nature, which, when 


it is not corrected and alter'd by Reli- 
gion or Philoſophy, feeds ir ſelf on glea- 
ning up Imperfections; which is very li- 
beral of diſgorging it ſelf to the Diſad- 
vantage of others, but very ſparing and 
unwilling to allow them the real Merit 
of their Good Actions. 
There is a Luſt in Man, no Charm can tame 
Of loudly publiſhing his Neighbour s Shame: 
On Eagles wings immortal Scandals fly, 
While vertuous Actions are but born and dye. 


Says Juvenal. As I have already, on a 


different Subject in this Treatiſe, taken 


notice 
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notice that Jealouſy of another's Virtue 
is a tacit Confeſſion of our own want of 
Merit, ſo I may with reaſon ſay the ſame 
of Detraction. We would never liſten 
to injurious Reports, if we were not 
doubtful our own Characters ſtood in 
need of being defended from a Plea of 
Error in that of our Neighbour; and 
were conſcious our Reputation muſt 
ſtand on the bottom of Frailties, with 
which others are overtaken. Aliquando 
bonus dormitat Homerus, has been an Ex- 
cuſe for too many Errors in Poeſy. The 
great Homer was ſometimes aſleep, and 
why ſhould we be deny'd the Privilege 
of Nodding? Theſe ſort of Arguments, 
I ſay, found our Exemption from prece- 
dented Error ; inſtead of which we 
ſhould owe our Characters only to our 
own Merit, and not viſible Defaults in 
others. It is an honeſt and worthy Ma- 
xim of Menander's, | 
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He that lends an eaſy and credulous Ear to 
Calumny, is either a Man of very ill Morals, 
or bas no more Senſe and Underſtanding than a 
Child. We take ſo many Notions from 
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Prejudice and Prepoſſeſſions, that the 
Faults we are too fond of declaiming 
againſt, are generally founded on Sug- 
geſtions of Partiality ; yet we give our 
Tongues as great a looſe in running them 
down, as if they were not only real Blots, 
but as if we our ſelves were out of a Poſ- 
ſibility of being cenſured for any Errors 


or Slips in Conduct. 


I remember to have read, amongſt the 
Epiſtles of Phalaris, a Reproof from that 
Tyrant to Cleoſtratus, which is a Leſſon 
of general Advice to all ſuch as indulge 
themſelves in a Liberty of Carping and 
Calumny : I can but think it (lays he) a 
Subject of Laughter as well as Wonder, 
that you take upon you to play the Cen- 
ſor, and ſet up for a Reformer of Man- 
ners; 7ev ye earners iTiay , 
auThy $nmnacyxlzu yeu Tmaons mo nelac. For 
he that aſſumes a Pretenſion of correcting 
Others, ought to be free from the Impu- 
tations of the leaſt Propenſity to Vice 
himſelf. 


But however Severe and Cenſorious 


we are as to the Errors of Others, we 


carry a perverſe fooliſh Fondneſs in our 
Boſoms, which will not let us diſcern 
half our own Imperfe&ions; and thoſe 
we do diſcern, teaches us to connive at. 

|  Stultus 
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Stultus improbus bie amor eft, dignuſque 


ee notari. „ e a 20 
Cum tua pervideas oculis mala lippus inun- 
„ Ws ah 2 
Cur in amicorum Vitiis tam cernis acutum 


Qudm aut Aquila, aut Serpens Epidaurius? 


4 Says Horace : If Men would but. take ſe- 
date Reaſons along with their Paſſion, 


they muſt conclude that they cannot 


Monopolize the Priviledge of Defamation ; 
that the Airs they give themſelves will be 
taken notice of, and the Liberties they 
take with other Peoples Characters, end 
in the World's Examination of their. own. 
As a Spirit of Detraction and Calumny 


makes a Man ſhun'd and hated by Com- 


pany, who look upon him like a baſe 
Writ of Enquiry into their Words and 
Actions; ſo on the contrary, a Candid 
Diſpoſicion that is for taking every thing 
by the beſt Handle, as our Vulgar term 
it ; that is rather for finding an Excuſe for 
an Error, than ſpreading it out in its 
blackeſt Colours ; ſuch a Candid Diſpo- 
ſition, I ſay, gives a Man Love, Reſpect, 
and Reverence, makes him embrac'd and 
courted by all Society ; is a Curb on 
Scandal and Back-biting; and gains him 
the Applauſe even of thoſe Revilers, who 
delight in ſpeaking Evil. 


We 


„ 


We ought to make uſe of Generoſity in 
our Cenſures, and ſpare giving our O- 
pinions in ſuch a Manner, as may ſavour 
of Rancour, and ill-natured Severity. _ 

There is hardly an Error, but may be 
palliated by a favourable Conſtruction, 
and made more Black, than it really is, 

by the Venom of a malicious Tongue, and 
the Oratory of III-will: Now as this is 
certain beyond Contradiction, it is much 
Nobler in Us to falve than declaim againſt 
the Imperfections of our Fellow- Creatures; 
Quia fit quæ dam Virtutibus ac Vitiis vicini- 
tas, utendum proximd derivatione Verborum ut 
pro temerario fortem, pro prodigo liberalem, 
pro avaro parcum vocemus: Says Quintilian. 
That becauſe there is a certain Nearneſs 
and Affinity in Virtues and Vices, we are 
* to make Ule cf the Word that comes 
neareſt to the Expreſſion of the thing, fo 
that we muſt ſtile a raſh Man, brave; a 
Prodigal, Liberal; and a Miſer, ſaving. 
We ſhould look on the failings of Ano- 
ther, as a Father does on the Deformities 
of his Children ; term Squinting, a Caſt 
of the Eye; immoderate Laughter, the 
height of good Humour; and impertinent 
Loquacity, a deſire of being obliging in 
Company. _ 
But, for the Generality, we are ſo much 


the Reverſe of this, that we are even for 
grimacing 


* 
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grimacing upon Virtue, and turning good 
Qualities into Ridicule. So our Gall and 
Satyr are but employ'd, no matter whe- 


ther the Occaſion be Juſt or Reaſonable, 


we have the Pleaſure of ſatisfying a de- 
p:avity of Appetite, and it is the ſame 
thing to Us, tho' it be at the expence of 
Virtue. 5 

It is a Maxim in one of Demoſthenes's 
Orations, that und cuagrey thi d, tO 
be guilty of no Errors is only peculiar 
to the Divine Nature; and it is as cer- 
tain that meer Man is ſubject to many: 
None are abſolutely good, but by Com- 
pariſon with thoſe who are worſe; and 
he ſtands in the higheſt Rank of, Perfe- 
ction, who is leaſt infected With the 
ſpreading Frailties. Therefore to judge 
honeſtly and impartially we are to put 
good Qualities in the Balance againſt 
the bad Ones, and if the Scale of the 
Firſt outweighs, the latter ought not to 
be brought into Account. 


In ſhort, to overcome the Spirit of De- 


traction in us, we ſhould look with ſe- 
vere and unbyaſs'd Eyes into our own 
Boſoms, examine our Actions and Con- 
duct, and fee what Levities we have from 


Nature, and how many more we have 


contracted by Cuſtom: When we have 


diſcover'd a Fault, let us peruſe our 
ſelves 
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ſelves yet cloſer, to try what Figure we 
make under it, and with what Eyes we 


| ſhould behold it in Another Perſon. We 


ſhould take the Beam out of our own Eye, 
before we pluck the Mote out of that of 
our Brother. 

It is well known that we only approve 


of others for the Reſemblance we imagine 


they bear to our ſelves; Yet the ſame 
Vices which are deform'd, and inſupport- 
able in others, we don't feel in our ſelves, 
they are not burthenſome to Us; bur 


ſeem to reſt without Weight, as in their 
proper Center. Such an One, ſpeaking 


of Another, draws a diſmal Picture of 
him, not in the leaſt imagining that at 
the ſame time he is painting himſelf. 
There is nothing indeed would make us 
amend our own. Faults fo readily, as to 
be able impartially to diſcern and avow 
them in others! Tis at this juſt diſtance 


that they appear what they are, and raiſe 


in Us an Indignation equal to their De- 
merit. Now wiſe Conduct turns upon 
Two Axes, the paſt and the future : He 
who has a faithful Memory and great 
Foreſight, is out of danger of cenſuring 
in others thoſe Faults he may have been 
guilty of himſelf; or condemning an 
Action which in a parallel Caſe, and in 


like Circumſtances, would be impoſſible 


for 
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for him to avoid. It is monſtrous to con- 
ſider, how eaſy and pleas'd we are, when 
we railly, play upon, and deſpiſe others; 
and how angry and cholerick when we 
are ourſelves railly'd, play'd upon, and 
deſpis d. | 

It is obſervable that however fond Peo- 
ple are of Detraction and Calumny them- 
ſelves, they always look with Scorn upon 
thoſe who Exerciſe theſe Talents before 
them ; and however true they may judge 
the Tenor of their Raillery, they con- 
ſider it as the Produce of Envy, and ſeem 
unwilling to give that an Ear, which 
perhaps they triumph in reporting to a 
freſh Company. 
In a Word, all Backbiting, Degrading, 
and Detraction, are Vices too mean for 
Men of Honour and Principles to think 
of, much more to practiſe; I would not 
raſhly rob a Man of his Reputation even in 
my private Thoughts, or hold him in light 
Eftimation for ſuch Failings, as I expect 
every one ſhould either overlook or par- 
don in my ſelf. Tis the Charter of the 
Female Sex to calumniate; Scandal is the 
Priviledge of the Tea- table and Drawing- 
room: And I would never have our Sex 
contend with them in that which they ac- 
count a Pleaſure, but we muſt eſteem a 


fall Honour. 
* Talla- 


TALKATIVENESS. 


T is a troubleſome and difficule 
Task which Philoſophy under- 
takes, in going about to cure 

dhe Diſeaſe, or rather Itch of 
intemperate Prating : For that Words, 
which are the ſole Remedy againſt it, 
require Attention. But they who are given 
to prate will hear No-body, as being a 
ſort of People that love to be always talk- 
ing themſelves. 

If we would define Loquacity, ſays 
Theophraſtus, it is an exceſſive Intempe- 
rance of Words. The Prater will not 
ſuffer any Perſon in Company to tell his 
own Story, but let it be what it will, tells 
yon, you miſtake the Matter : He only 
apprehends the thing right, and if you 
pleaſe to hear him, he will make it very 
P 2 clear 
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clear to you. The Interruptions of theſe 
impertinent Talkers, as they make them 


the Marks of Ridicule, ſo are they moſt.. 


unreaſonable Methods of ſupporting Con- 


verſation. They weary out a Man with 


— 


the volubility of their poor Rhetorick, 
and teize him into a deteſtation of Soci- 


ety in General, for fear of being worried. 


+ 


1 would as willingly ſuffer the Torment 


and Gratings of a Thouſand diſcordant 
Sounds as be run out of all Temper, and 


talk'd out of Patience by theſe eternal 


Triflers. 

The principal Vice of loquacious Per- 
ſons is, that their Ears are ſtopt to every 
thing elſe, but their own Impertinencies ; 
This I take to be a willing Deafneſs. in 
Men controuling and contradicting Na- 
ture, that has given us Two Ears tho' but 

one Tongue. As ſedate and moderate 
People retain what is ſpoken to them ; 
ſo, on the contrary, whatever is ſaid to 
Talkative Perſons runs thro' 'em as thro' 
a Cullender ; and then they whisk about 
from Place to Place, like empty Veſlels, 


-void of Senſe or Wit, but making a hi- 


deous Noiſe. We frequently talk with Im- 
petuoſity in Company thro' Vanity or 
umour, rarely wit 


tions, 


neceflary Caution; 
defirous to reply before we have heard 
out the Queſtion, we follow our own No- 
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tions, and explain them, without the leaſt 
Regard to other Men's Reaſons. Were a 
Man to hear and write down theſe Con- 
verfations, he would fee perhaps a great 
many good things ſpoken, but with little 
Conlideration and leſs Coherence. It muft 
be accounted a ſad thing, when Men have 

neither Wit enough to ſpeak well, nor 
Judgment enough to hold their Tongues ; 
for this Want is the Foundation of all Im- 
pertinence. 

Were Garrulity a curable Vice in Na- 
ture, one would think your great Talkers 
ſhonld be broke of that Faculty, by ſeeing 
the uneaſineſs it puts their Hearers under. 
For when a Fool, full of Noiſe and Tall, 
enters into a Room where Friends are 
met to Diſcourſe, to Regale, or be Merry ; 
the whole Company are huſh'd of a ſud- 
den, and afraid of giving him any Oc- 
caſion to ſet his Tongue upon the Career. 
And if he once begin to open, they are 
glad to ſheer off and ,avoid the Perſecu- 
tion: Like Sea-men that, foreſeeing an 
immediate Storm and rowling of the 
Waves, when they hear the North-wind 
begin to whiſtle from an adjoining Pro- 
montory, make all the Sale they can and 
haſten into Harbour. I muſt confeſs, 
when a Man expreſſes himſelf well upon 
any Occaſion, and his falling into an Ac- 
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count of any Subject ariſes from a deſire 
to oblige the Company, or from fullneſs 
of the Circumſtance itſelf, ſo that his 
ſpeaking of it at large is occaſion d only 
by the Openneſs of a Companion; I ſay, 
in ſuch a caſe as this, it is not only par- 
conable, but agreeable when a Man takes 
the Diſcourſe to himſelf : But when you 
ſee a Fellow watch for Opportunities for 
being copious, it is exceflively trouble- 
ſome. | 

It is an Obſervation of Plutarch, that 
there is no Member in humane Bodies 
which Nature has ſo ſtrongly inclos'd 
within a double Fortification, as the 
Tongue, entrench'd within with a Bar- 
ricado of ſharp Teeth, to the End that 
when it refuſes to be rul'd by Reaſon, 
that holds the Reigns of Silence within, 
we ſhould fix our Teeth in it till the Blood 
ccmes, rather than ſuffer the inordinate 


und unreaſonable Dinn. 
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Says d; A provident Tongue is 4 moſt 
valuable Treaſure in Man, and there is much 
Grace in uſing it with Diſcretion, and abſerv- 
ing 4 Medium. But Men that let their 
Tongues tun at random, rend and * 
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the Ears with their Tautologies, like 
thoſe, that after Table-books have been 
newly cleansd and wip'd, deface them 
again with their impertinent Scrawls.and 
Scratches. It was a good and ſeaſonable 
Reproof of Ariſtotle's to an egregious 
Prater that had perplex'd him with many 
abſurd Stories, and concluded every one 
with this idle Repetition, And 3s not this 
a wonderful thing, Ariſtotle 2 No wonder at 
all, faid the Philoſopher, this; but if a Man 
ſhould ſtand ſtill to bear you Prate thus, who 
had Two Legs to run away, that were 4 
wonder indeed. - 
Another thing, that ſhould be a con- 
ſiderable Mortification to theſe intempe- 
rate Tatlers, is that their Diſcourſe is ſel- 
dom heard with Attention. For when 
there is no avoiding the Vexation of one 
of theſe chattering Fops, Nature has af- 
forded us this Happineſs, that it is in the 
Power of the Soul to lend the outward 
Ears of the Body, and endure the Brunt 
of the Noiſe, while ſhe retires to the re- 
moter Apartments of the Mind, and there 
employs herſelf in better and more uſeful 
Thoughts. Indeed the. Undalation of the 
Sounds, about my head, may in ſome 
meaſure interrupt my Meditations, but: 
even. by thoſe. imperfect Snatebes of 
2 4. Thought, 


1 
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Thought, I am redeem'd from being tor- 
tur'd with his whole Loquacity, _ 

May not a Man that indulges himſelf 
in an immoderate Humour of Talking be 
as juſtly ſaid to be inebriated with Wordt, 
as another may be with Wine ? For he 
has really as little Command of his Tongue, 
as if the Vapours of the Liquor were 
mounted up to his Brain ; he is intoxica- 
&d with Rattle, and his whole Diſcourſe, 
as it were, runs a-head. The Philoſo- 
phers defining Drunkenneſs call it a De- 


ſlirium, or Madneſs thro' immoderate 


diinking of Wine. So that drinking is 
not condemn'd, provided a Man keep 
Þimſelf within the bounds of Silence and 
Modetation; only vain and filly Diſcourſe 


makes drinking of Wine to be Drunken- 


neſs; - 

They that make an ill and inconfide- 
rate Uſe of Speech, which is the moſt de- 
lightful Means of Human Converſe, ren- 
der it both Troubleſome and Unſociable ; 
moleſting thoſe whom they think to gra- 
tify, derided by thoſe whoſe Eſteem and 


Admiration they covet, and offenfive to 


ſuch whoſe Love and Friendſhip they ſeek. 
Now among all other Maladies and Paſ- 
ſions, ſome are dangerous, others hatefal, 
and others ridiculous ; but in fooliſh prat- 


ing all theſe Inconveniences concur, They 


are 
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are derided when they make Relations of 
common Matters; they are hated for 
bringing unwelcome Tidings ; and they 
are in danger for divulging of Secrets. 
The Tongue of one Man prevented Rome 
from recovering her Freedom by the de- 
ſtruction of Nero; and Families, Cities 
and States, have been ruin'd by the looſe 
and inconſiderable babbling of thoſe, who 
had not the Power of Silence and Secrecy. 

It is a Remark of Plutarch, that if the 
Queſtion were to be ask'd, which were 
the worlt and moſt pernicious ſcre of 
People, he does not doubt but that every 
Man would agree to ſay a Fraytor, that 
is not aſham'd to build his Fortune on 
Treachery and the betraying of his Coun- 
try. And yet a Pratler is a ſort of Fray- 
tor whom no Man needs to hire; for that 
he offers himſelf officiouſly, and of his 
own Accord: Nor does he betray to the 
Enemy either Horſe or Walls; but what- 
ever he knows of publick or private Con- 
cerns, requiring the greateſt Secrecy, that 
he diſcloſes, whether it be in Courts of 
Judicature, in Conſpiracies, or Manage- 
ment of State Affairs; tis all one, he 
expects not ſo much as the Reward of 
being thank'd for his Pains; rather he 
will return Thanks to them, who give 
him Audience, 

Ps 
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I would not be conceiv'd in what 1 
have remark'd ſo much to aim at rallying 
this Intemperance of the Tongue, as at 
reforming and making a Cure of it. Yet 
no Man will accuſtom himſelf to avoid, 
2nd, as it were, to extirpate out of his 
Soul a Vice, till he firſt has view'd it with 
an Averſion. Nor can we ever deteſt 
thoſe Evil Habits of the Mind as we ought 
to do; but when we rightly judge by 
Reaſon's light of the Prejudice they do 
Us, and the Ignominy we ſuftain thereby. 
For Example, we find that theſe profuſe 
Babblers, deſirous of being belov'd, are 
univerſally hated ; while they ſtudy to 
gratify, they become troublefome ; and 
while they ſeek to be admir'd, they are 
derided: In ſhort they injure their Friends, 
advantage their Enemies, and undo them- 

felves. | 
The likelieft Remedies to cure this 
Sueniing Malady, are to recolle& in our 
Ives the Infamies and Diſaſters which 
attend it, and to take into our ſerious. 
Conſideration the Praiſe of what is quite 
oppoſite aud contrary to it. Let us con- 
ſider how much more belov'd, how much 
more admir'd, how far they are reputed 
to excel in Prudence, who deliver their 
Minds in few Words, who contract their 
Senſe within a ſmall Compaſs of "_ 

{ 
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than ſuch as fly out into a ſcope of Lan- 

guage; and ſuffer their Tongues to run 
before their Wit. But there is one Im- 
pertinence which above all things let us 
take ſpecial heed of not ſlipping into, 
that when another is ask d a Queſtion, 

we do not chop in to prevent his return- 

ing an Anſwer. Such a Forwardneſs as 
this, is not only indecent, but injurious - 
and affrontive : For thereby we ſeem to 
intimate, that the Perſon to whom the 
Queſtion was put was not able to reſolve- 
it, and that the Propounder had no Diſ- 
cretion ſufficient to know of whom to ask 
it. Now. many. times it happens, that we 
put Queſtions to ſome People not for 

want of an Anſwer, but only to miniſter. 
Occaſion of Diſconrſe ro provoke them 
to Familiarity, and to have the pleaſure 
of their Wit and Converſation : There- 

fore to prevent another in returning his 

Anſwers, is the ſame thing as to run and 

ſalute a Man who deſigns to be ſaluted 

by Some-body elſe; or to divert his Eyes 

upon our ſelves, which were already fix d 
upon another: He that voluntarily pre- 

ſumes to anſwer for another, gives Di- 

ſtaſte, let his Anſwer be never fo rational; 
but if he miſtake, he is ſure to be derided. 
by all the. Company. . | 

| | | A 
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A Man, that by Nature and ill Habit, 
is given to much Talk, ought to be ex- 
treamly careful, that he be not over haſty 
in his Anſwers to ſuch as provoke him to 
Talk, on purpoſe to make themſelves 
Back and to put an Affront upon him. 
For ſome there are, who not out of any 
deſire to be ſatisfied, but merely to - paſs 
away the time, ſtudy certain Queſtions, 
and, then propound them te Perſons who, 
they know, love to multiply Words, on 
purpole, to make themſelves Sport. Such 

en therefore ought to take heed how 
they. run head- long, and leap into Diſ- 
courſe, as if they were glad of the Oc- 
caſion; but to conſider the Behaviour of 
the Propounder, and the benefit and uſe- 
fulneſs of the Queſtion. 

It behoves a Man that would return a 
pertinent Anſwer, to ſtay till he rightly 
apprehend the Senſe, and underſtands the 
Intent of him that propounds the Que- 
ſtion: For fear of running at random, or 
of giving one Anſwer for another, for 
want of Conſideration what he ought to 
fay, which is the Effect of an over haſty 
Zeal to be talking, ITY. 

Beſides,. the profuſe Talker is of ſuch a 
Diſpoſition, that if any Diſcourſe happen, 
from which he might be able to learn 
- fomething,and inform his 3 

of 
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he refuſes and rejects; nor can you hire 
him to hold his Tongue, ſo that ſtill he 
will be flinging out his Fooleries, as if 
he were Maſter of all the Knowledge in 
the World. We are not to eaſe and dil- 
charge our ſelves of our Words, as if they 
were a heavy Burthen which over-loaded 
us ; for Speech remains as well when ut- 
ter'd as before : It was given us to uſe for 
Neceſſity, for Inſtruction, and for Civi- 
lity, but never for Superfluity. Humer 
gives almoſt conſtantly to Wirds the Epi- 
thet of Winged : For he that lets go a Bird 
out of his Hand, does not eaſily catch her 
again : Neither is it poſſible for a Man to 
recal and cage again in his Breaſt, a Word 
let ſlip from his Mouth. It is a wiſe Ob- 
fervation of the facetious Ovid, 


— Null; Tacuiſle nocet, nocet eſſe locutum. 


Being ſilent never did any hurt, too much 
freedom of Speech has multiply'd Miſ- 
chiefs. How highly the Virtue of Taci- 
turnity was eſteem d by the Ancients, is 
plain from the Injunction of the wiſe Py- 
thagoras ; his Diſciples were to be ſilent 
for the firſt Five Years of their Diſcipline, 
that by this compell'd Reſtriction, he 
might be a judge of their Continence in 
Tryals of leſs Difficulty, adsl ve Nad 
8 * 
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lar is tyreghwudroy 73 yrorlns negro, 
| ſays Janiblichus; for to rule the Tongue 
is the hardeſt of all Self. ſubjections. The 
Old Poet Theognis has many Rubs againſt 
Garrulity in his ſententious Work; he 
ſays, that it is a great Burthen to a lover of 
Prattle to hold bis Tongue; but that ſpeaking 
without Fear or Wit, as we ſay, be is as 
Burthenſome to bis. Company: That, be is 
the general Averſion, but that the Mixture of 
ſuch a Perſon is neceſſary for Table-talk at 
meetings of Merriment. 
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A Reſtraint from ſuperfluous Talk, does. 
not imply, that we are to be ſullen or 
moroſely Silent ; this, inſtead of a Virtue, 
is IIl- nature and Obſtinacy, and may 
 ſthew the Reſerve more of a Spy, than 
the Guard of a Prudent Man. This then, 
in a Word, ſhould be our Regulation. If- 
there be nothing profitable in ſpeaking, 
nothing neceſſary to them that hear what 
is ſaid, nothing of Satisfaction or Delight, 

by. 
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by being thereby render'd acceptable to 
all Society, then our Talk will be but 
Superfluous. For Words may be in Vain, 
and to no Purpoſe, as well as Deeds: And 
we ſhould always remember with Simoni- 
des, That he who is given to Talk, has 
many times an Occaſion to repent him of 
his Words, but never he that can hold 
his Tongue. 


Impertinent Curioſity. 


Thought no Subject could 
more properly follow a 
Treatile 0 
the Impertinence of Curi- 
ofity, which is ſo frequent- 
h ly coincident with ic, and 
into which we often fall, purely for a 
ſupply of matter to keep our Tongues in 
Motion. For there ate a ſort of People 
that deſire to hear à great deal of News, 
that they may have Argument enough to- 


prattle abroad; and theſe are the moſt di- 


ligent in the World to pry and dive into- 
the Secrets of others, which they after- 
wards enlarge and aggravate with ſome 
Old Stories and Fooleries of their own: 
And then they are like Children, that 


neither 


Garrulity, than 
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neither can endure to hold the Ice in 
their Hands, nor let it go 

Plutarch has related a Story of a Barber, 
where this complication of Loquacity and 
itch of Intelligence are pleaſantly appa- 
rent. This Man was the firſt who reported 
the News of the-great Overthrow which 
the Athenians receiv d in Sicily ; For, be- 
ing the firſt that heard the Relation of it 
in the Pyræum, from a Servant of One 
who had eſcap'd out of the Battle, he pre- 
ſently left his Shop at Six and Seavens, 
and flew into the publickeſt Parts of the 
City, for fear his Account ſhould come 
but at Second Hand, The furprize caus'd 
a great Hubbub, and diligent Enquiry 
was ſoon made after the firſt ſpreader of 
the News. The Barber being brought to 
Examination, could give no Account of 
his Author, only one that he never ſaw 
or knew in his Life before, had told him 
the News. This incenfing the Multitude, 
Cords were immediately brought our, 
and the poor Barber was ty d Neck and 
Heels together. Soon after, the News of 
the Defeat was confirm'd by ſeveral that 
had made a hard ſhift to eſcape the Slaugh- 
ter: Upon this the People were ſcatter d 
every one to their own Home, to make 
their private Lamentation for their par- 
ticular Loſſes, and left the unfortunate 

Barber 
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Barber faſt Bound, in which Condition he 
continued till late in the Evening, and 
then was let looſe. Yet did not this re- 
form the Impertinence and Inquiſitiveneſs 
of the Fool, for no ſooner was he ſet at 
liberty, but he would needs be enquiring 
of the Executioner what News, and what 
was reported of the manner of Nicias, the 
General's being Slain: | 


The Spectator has furniſh'd us with a 


very natural Characteriſtick of this Spe- 
cies of Impertinents. There is a Crea- 
ture (ſays he) who has all the Organs of 
Speech, a. tolerable good Capacity for 
conceiving what is ſaid to it, together 
with a-pretty proper Behaviour in all the 
Occurrences of common Life ; but natu- 
rally very vacant of Thought in itſelf, 
and therefore forced to apply - itſelf to 
foreign Aſſiſtances. Of this Make is that 
Man who is very Inquiſitive. You may 
often obſerve, that tho' he ſpeaks as good 


Senſe as any Man upon any thing with 


which he is well acquainted, he cannot 
truſt to the Range of his own Fancy to 
entertain himſelf upon that Foundation, 
but goes on ſtill co new Enquiries ; and 
the moſt trivial Diſcourſe is as welcome 
to a general Enquirer, as any other of 
more Conſequence could have been. The 
Truth is, the Inquiſitive are the * 
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of Converſation, they do not take in any 
thing for their own Uſe, but meerly to 
paſs it to another. They are the Chan- 
nels thro' which all the Good and Evil 
that is ſpoken ,in Town are convey'd. 
Such as are offended at them, or think 
they ſuffer by their Behaviour, may them- 
ſelves mend that Inconvenience ; for they 
are not a malicious People, and if you 
will ſupply them, you may contradict 
any thing they have ſaid before by their 
own Mouths. As the Inquiſitive are ſuch 
meerly from a Vacancy in their own 
Imaginations, there is nothing methinks 
ſo dangerous as to communicate Secrets 
to them ; for the ſame Temper of En- 
quiry makes them as impertinently Com- 
municative. But no Man tho' he Con- 
verſes with them, need put himſelf in 
their Power, for they will be contented 
with Matters of leſs Moment as well. 
Horace's Caveat of them is particularly 
levell'd at their Intemperance of talking. 


Percunctatorem fugito, nam garrulus idem eſt. 


Avoid the Man that is fond of asking 
Queſtions, for he's as free in divulging 
what he learns. | 

One too often ſees this Humour ac- 


companied with an inſatiable Deſire of 
| | knowing 
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knowing what paſſes, without turning it 
to any Uſe in the World, but merely 
their own Entertainment. This Curio- 
ſity, when it happens without Malice or 
Self. intereſt, lays up in the Imagination 
a Magazine of Circumſtances, which 
cannot but entertain when they are pro- 
duc'd in Converſation. | 

But there is a ſort of Curioſity, which 
by its ſtudious prying into the Evils of 
Mankind, ſeems to be a Diſtemper of En- 
vy and IIl- nature. This Claſs of over- 
buſy People, neglecting ſuch obvious and 
common things, into which any Man may 
enquire, and talk of without Offence, 
cannot be ſatisfied unleſs they rake into 
the private and conceal'd Evils of every 
Family in the Neighbourhood. It was 
ſmartly faid by the e£gypriay, who being 
asked What it was he carried ſo cloſely ? 
Reply'd, It was therefore cover d that it 
might be Secret. An Anſwer which might 
ſerve to check the Curiofity of thoſe 
impertinent Men, who will be always 
peeping into the Privacies of others. 

If the Knowledge of Ill can, reward 
the induftrious Search with Delight and 
Pleaſure, we ſhould turn the Point of 
our Curioſity upon Ourſelves, and our 
own Affairs, and we ſhall within Doors 
find Matter enough for the moſt labori- 

ous 
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ous Enquiries. Every Man that would 
make an exact Enquiry into, and take a 
juſt Account of himſelf, ſhould firſt make 
a particular Search into the ſeveral Miſ- 
chiefs that proceed from each Paſſion 
within him, whether it be Envy or Jea- 
louſy, Covetouſneſs or Cowardice, or any 
other Vicious Inclination ; and then di- 
ſtribute and range them all, as it were, 
into diſtinct Apartments. Here this in- 
quifitive and buſy Diſpoſition may find an 
Employment, that will be of Uſe and Ad- 
vantage, and is neither Il|-naturd, nor 
Impertinent, while every Man ſhall call 
himſelf co this ſtrict Examination. 

But we thro* extreme Sloth and Igno- 
rance, being ſtupidly Careleſs of our own 
Affairs, mult be idly ſpending our Time, 
and talk either about our Netghbour's- 
Pedigree or Concerns: To ſome ſort of 
Men their own Life and Actions would 
appear the moſt unpleaſant Spectacle in 
the World; and therefore they fly from 
the light of their Conſcience, and cannot 
bear the Torture of one reflecting Thought 
upon themſelves. For when the Soul be- 
ing once defil'd with all manner of Wick- 
edneſs, is ſcar'd at its own hideous De- 
formity, it endeavors to run from itſelf, 


and ranging here and there, pampers its 
own 
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own Malignity with malicious Specula- 
tions on the IIls of others. 


There is likewiſe another Sect of the 


Inquiſitive, which is that of the Buſy- 
body; This Man undertakes as much, as 
he performs little. He will thruſt him- 
ſelf forward to be the Guide of the way 
he knows not ; and calls at his Neigh- 
bour's Window and asks why his Servants 
are not at Work, The Market hath no 
Commodity which he prizeth not, and 
which the next Table ſhall not hear 
reciced. His Tongue, like the Tail of 
Sampſon's Foxes carries Firebrands, and 1s 
enough ro ſet the whole Field of the 
World on a Flame. Himſelf begins Table- 
talk of his Neighbour at anothers Board ; 
to whom he bears the firſt News and ad- 
jures him to conceal the Reporter. There 
can no Act paſs without his Comment, 
which is ever far fetch'd, raſh, ſuſpicious, 


and delatory. His Ears are long and his 


Eyes quick, but moſt of all co Imperfe- 
&ions : Which, as he eaſily ſees, ſo he 
encreaſes with intermedling. He hates 
Conſtancy as an earthen Dullneſs unfit 
for Men of Spirit ; and loves to change 
his Work and his Place: Neither yet can 
he be fo ſoon weary of any Place, as 
every Place is weary of him ; He labors 
without Thanks, talks without Credit, 
lives 


— . — 
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lives without Love, and dies without Pity ; 


ſave that ſome will ſay, it was pity he 
dy'd no ſooner. 

There are other Perſons whoſe Curio- 
ſity is confin'd to News and publick Tranſ- 
actions; Theſe buſtle among the Crouds 
that throng the Courts, Exchanges, and 
Wharfs, and pick up all the idle Stories 


that are drop'd in the Coffee-houſe. They 


go about pumping, What News dye hear ? 
Were not you upon the Exchange to Day, Sir? 
The City's in a very tickliſh Poſture, what 
dye think ont? In Two or Three Hours time 
we may be altogether by the Ears. Men of 
this Stamp if they are riding Poſt, will 
light off their Horſe, and even hugg and 
kiſs a Fellow that has a Story to tell them ; 
and ſtay never ſo long, till they hear ic 
out. 

It was a good piece of Policy among 
the Locrians, to prevent this fort of un- 
reaſonable Impertinence, that if any Per- 
ſon coming from Abroad ſhould bur once 
ask concerning News, he was preſently 
confin'd for his Curioſity. For inquiſitive 
People, that deal much in News, are ever 
longing for Innovations, Alterations, va- 
riety of Action, or any thing that is Miſ- 
chievous and Unlucky ; that they may 
find ſtore of Game for their reſtleſs IIl- 
nature to hunt and prey upon. A 

| ˖ 
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the Law-giver puniſh'd Adultery and this 
malignant Curioſity in the like manner; 
and indeed there is an Affinity in the 
Vices; for as Adultery is nothing elſe but 
the Curioſity of diſcovering another Man's 
ſecret Plealares, and the itch of knowing 
what is hidden; and Curioſity is (as it 
were) a Rape and Violence committed 
upon other Peoples Privacies. 

[ have obſerv'd that the ſame Curioſity 
which is thus inquiſitive to know, is ge- 
nerally no leſs intemperate in talking too, 
and muſt needs be as ill-ſpoken, as tis ill- 
natur'd. And hence it happens, that it 
does not only become a reſtraint to the 
Vices and Follies of others, but is a 
Diſappointment alſo to itſelf. For all 
Mankind is exceeding ſhy of inquiſitive 
Perſons ; no ſerious Buſineſs is conſulted 
of, where they are; and if they chance 
to ſurprize Men in the Negotiation of 
any Affair, tis preſently laid aſide, nor is 
any thing of Moment ſaid or done in their 
Company. 

To diſſwade inquiſitive Perſons from this 
ſneaking and moſt deſpicable Humour, it 
would contribute much, if they would 
but recollect and review all their paſt Ob- 
ſervations ; if they would but now and 
then look into their Bag of News, they 
would certainly be aſham'd of that vain 

and 
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and fooliſh Curioſity which had been ga- 
thering together ſuch a confus'd heap of 
worthleſs Traſh. If they who curiouſly 
enquire into thoſe vicious Deformities, 
and unlucky Accidents that may be ob- 
ſerv'd in the Lives and Characters of Men, 
would only bind themſelves to a frequent 
Recollection of what they had ſeen and 
heard ; there would be found very little 
Delight or Advantage in ſuch ungrateful 
and melancholly Reflections. 

Now ſince it is from the Uſe and Cu- 
ſtom of intermedling in the Affairs of 
other Men, that this perverſe Practiſe 
grows up into ſuch a vicious Habit. We 


ought gradually to bring our ſelves to an 


utter diſuſe of enquiring into, or being 
concern'd at any of thoſe things that do 
not pertain unto us: For Men ſuffering 
their Minds to rove inconſiderately at 
every thing they ſee, are inur'd to a fool- 
iſh Curioſity in buſying themſelves about 
Matters Impertinent. Perſons of an In- 
quiſitive Temper ought to reſtrain the 
wanton Excurſions of their Curioſity, and 


confine it to Obſervations of Prudence and 


Sobriety ; to preſerve thoſe Noble Facul- 


ties of Wit and Underſtanding which 


were made for uſeful and excellent En- 
quiries, from being dulled and debanch'd 
with low and ſottiſh Speculations. 

Q We 
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We ſhould never accuſtom our ſelves, 
in paſſing, to peep iuto other People's 
Doors or Windows, becauſe the Eye may 
reach what the Hand cannot, and wan- 
der where the Foot does not come. The 
ſtaring and glancing of the Eyes to and 
fro, implics ſuch a Levity of Mind, and 
ſo great a Defect in good Manners, as 
muſt needs render the Practiſe in it ſelf 
very Clowniſh and Contemptible. It is 
not ſcemly that the Senſe, which ought to 
behave it ſelf as an Handmaid to the Soul, 
in doing its Errants faithfully, returning 
ſpeedily and keeping at Home with ſub- 
miſſive and reſerv'd Modeſty, ſhould be 
ſuffer'd like a wanton and ungovernable 
Servant, to be gadding abroad from her 
Miſtreſs, and ſtray ing about at her Pleaſure. 

The Senſes not exercis'd, and well 
manag'd, will at every turn break looſe 
into wild Excurſions, and hurry Reaſon 
along with them into the ſame Extra- 
vagance. But when a Man bath by eaſy 

and gradual Diſcipline acquird ſome 
Power over himſelf, the difficulty of reſi- 
ſting his Spirit of Inquiſitiveneſs will leſ- 
ſen upon his Hands; and to ſecure him 
from a Relapſe into Folly, he need but re- 
flea, how little there is to be gaind by 
intermedling with buſy and unquiet Peo- 
ple, and how great the certain Advan- 
tage 
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tage is of bridling our Curioſity, and 
bringing it under Subjection to the Com- 
mands of Reaſon. Give me leave to in- 
ſert Two Inſtances of the vaſt Controul, 
which Two as great Men as the World 
has produc'd, had over themſelves on 
tempting Occaſions. When Araſpes had 
* commended the fair Pant hea to Cyrus, as 2 
Beauty worth, his Admiration; he reply'd, 
for that very reaſon I will not ſee her, leaſt if 
by thy Perſwaſim I ſhould ſee ber but once, ſbe 
berſelf might perſwade me to ſee her often, and 
ſpend more time with her, than would be for 
the Advantage of my own Affairs. SO Aleæ- 
ander upon a like Conſideration would not 
cruſt his Eyes in the Rreſence of the beau- 
teous Queen of Peas, but kept himſelf 
out of the reach of her Charms, and 
treated only wittrher aged Mother. Theſe 
as they were peculiarly Acts of Conti- 
nence, ſo were they as abſolutely Checks 
of Curioſity, which never ſleeps in youth- 
ful Breaſts, when Beauty gives the alarm 
to the Blood. | 

The Exceſſes of our Curioſity will yet 
more eaſily be cur'd, if inſtead of inqui- 
ring into what concerns other Men, we 
can prevail with our ſelves ſo far, as not 
to lee or hear all that is done in our own 
Houſes ; nor to liſten to every thing that 
may be told us, concerning our ſelves 
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or our private Affairs. Humane Nature 
is ſo eaſily diſcompos'd, our Tempers 
ruffled, and Paflions rous'd, that we ſhonld 
be cautious of ſeeking Occaſions of Dif- 
quiet. There are Circumſtances enough 
of Vexation in every one's Affairs, which 
cannot be diſguis'd or kept ſecret ; and 
only Fools and Madmen can be excus'd, 
for labouring to ſtir up freſh Afflictions, 
and add an increaſe to Sorrow and Un- 
eaſineſs. If it were but for this one rea- 
ſon *tis plain we ought to regulate our 
Curioſity, and contend againſt an Hu- 
mour of Impertinence, whoſe Conſe- 
quences are not trivial : And if this one 
Vice be not corrected, "twill be fruitleſs 
to ſubdue our other Pxſſions: For while 
we indulge our ſelves in enquiring, ſifting, 
and canvaſling every Trifle, we ſhall be 
under a neceſſity of employing our An- 
ger and Suſpicions ; be drawn into Jea- 
louſies of being made Properties, and uſe 
baſe and ungenerous Subtleties to do our 
ſelves Juſtice, 
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Here is no Paſſion which ſteals 
into the Heart more impercep- 
tibly, and covers it ſelf under 

| more Diſguiſes, than Pride: 

So that the beſt way to know whether 

we are guilty of this Vice or not, and to 

prevent our charging this odious Impu- 
tation upon others unjuſtly, is to State 
the Nature of Pride and enquire into the 

Grounds of it. TEN 

Pride is originally founded on Self-love, 
which is the moſt intimate and inſepa- 
rable Paſhon of Human Nature, The 

Kindneſs Men have for themſelves, is apc 

to put them upon over-valuing their own 

things ; which Humour, unleſs check'd in 
time, will make them take moſt delight 
in thoſe Circumſtances and Actions which 
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diſtinguiſh them from their Neighbours, 
and place their ſuppos' d. Advantages in 
the beſt Light. By this Self-love, we are 
to underſtand the Exceſſes of it, for other- 
wiſe it's impoflible for a Man not to be 
Proud, becauſe it's impoſſible for a Man 
not to love himſelf : But we certainly do 
love ourſelves too well, as often as we ſet 
.an over-proportion'd and unuſual Value 
upon any thing becauſe it's our own, as 
if our Fondneſs and Partiality was the 
true Standard of Worth ; and we had the 
Faculty of turning every thing we touch'd 
into Gold. This is an Argument that a 
Man does not delight in an Advantage ſo 
much for itſelf as for the Compariſon; 
not ſo much for its on irreſpective Good- 
neſs, as becauſe others want it. 


Pride, to define it in the plaineft Words, 
is too high an Opinion of our own Ex- 
cellency. We may be affured we have 
this Diſeaſe, when we value any Perſon 
chiefly becauſe his Advantages are of the 
fame Nature with thoſe we enjoy: Ne- 
glecting others who have an equal right 
to Regard, only becauſe their Priviledges 
are of a different kind from our own, 
We may as certainly conclude our ſelves 
infected with this Vice, when we invade 
the Rights of our Neighbour, not upon 
the Account of Covetouſneſs, but of Do- 
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minion ; only that we may have it in our 
Power to creare Dependencies, and to 
give another that which is already his 
own: And another infallible Symptom is, 
when Men love co make themſelves the 
Subject of Diſcourſe ; to con over their 
Pedigrees, and obtrude the Blazon of their 
Exploits upon the Company; this is an 
Argument they are over- grown with Con- 
ceit, and very much ſmitten witch chem- 
ſelves. 

There is no Affection of the Mind ſo 
much blended in Human Nature, and 
wrought into our very Conſtitution as 
Pride. It appears under a Multitude of 
Diſguiſes, and breaks out in Ten Thou— 
ſand different Symptoms. Every one feels 
it in himſelf, and yet wonders to fee it in 
his Neighbour. There is no Temptation 
to it from the reflexion of our Being in 
general, or upon any comparative Per- 
fection whereby one Man may excel ano- 
ther. The greater a Man's Knowledge is, 
the greater Motive he may ſeem to have 
for Pride; but in the ſame Proportion as 
the one riſes, the other ſinks, it being the 
chief Office of Wiſdom to diſcover to us 
our Weakneſs and Imperfections. 

There is an admirable Sentence in 
Holy Write, which ſays that Pride was 
wot made for Man, There is not indeed 
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any ſingle View of Humane Nature, un- 
def its preſent Condition, which is not 
ſufficient to extinguiſh in us all the Secret 
Seeds of Pride; and, on the contrary, to 
ſink the Soul into the loweſt State of Hu- 
mility, and what the School-men call Self- 
annihilation. There is nothing in his 
Underſtanding, in his Will, or in his pre- 
ſent Condition, that can tempt any con- 
ſiderate Creature to Pride or Vanity. And 
yet the very Reaſons why he ſhould not 
be proud, are notwithſtanding the Rea- 
fons why he is ſo. Were not he. a finful 
Creature, he would not be Subject to a 
Paſſion which riſes from the Depravity 
of his Natüfe; were he not an ignorant 
Creature, he would ſee that he has no- 
thing to be proud of; and were not the 
whole Species miſerable, he would not 
have thoſe wretched Objects of Compa- 
rilon before his Eyes, which are the Oc- 
caſions of this Paſſion, and which make 
one Man value himſelf more than ano- 
ther. 

If there be any thing which makes Hu- 
man Nature appear Ridiculous to Beings 
of Superior Faculties, it muſt be Pride. 
They know ſo well the Vanity of thoſe 
imaginary Perfections that ſwell the Heart 
of Man, and of thoſe little ſupernumerary 
Advantages, whether in Birth, Fortune, 
or 
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or Title, which one Man enjoys above 

another, that it muſt certainly very much 

aſtoniſh, if it does not very much divert 
them when they ſee a Mortal puffed up, 
and valuing himſelf above his Neighbours: 
on any of theſe Accounts, at the ſame- 
time that he is Obnoxious to all the com- 
mon Calamities of the Species. May we: 
not imagine that Beings of ſuperior Na-- 
tures and Perfections regard all the In- 
ſtances of Pride and Vanity, among our 
own Species, in the ſame kind of View, 

when they take a Survey of thoſe who in- 
habit the Earth; or, in the Language of 
an ingenious French Poet, of thoſe Piſ- 
mires that People this heap of Dirt, which 
Human Vanity has divided into Climates- 
and Regions? 

Now as we are not to be conceited or 
preſume highly on the Poſſeſſion of any 
Advantages, ſo neither are we to be Ig- 
norant. of our Talents and Virtnes. It's 
no part of Pride to be conſcious of any 
Perfections we have, either Intellectual, 
or Moral; for this is in man Cafes ne- 
ceſſary and impoſſible to be avoided,” Bur: 
ſuppoſing it was poſſible for a Man to be 
Ignorant of his good Qualities, it could 
by no means be convenient. For if he 
carried ſuch a Treaſure about him, with- 


out knowing how well fucniſhed he was,. 
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it's ſomewhat hard to conceive how he 
could either improve or uſe it. We may 
be acquainted with our own Accompliſh- 
ments, without being guilty of Pride, and 
it is no Branch of that Sin to diſcover, 
that they are greater than ſome of our 
Neighbours enjoy : Neither do we fall in- 
to a er by being delighted with thoſe 
Advantages of Mind, Body, or Fortune, 
which Providence has given us ; theſe 
things in the very Notion of them are 
fappos'd to be Beneficial. It's natural and 
neceſſary for us to be pleas'd with the En- 
joyment of that which is good ; of that 
which is agreeable to our Faculties, and 
an advancement of our Nature. But our 
Pleaſure on theſe Accounts is ſeldom ſin- 
cere and as it ought to be; our Delight 
is a ſort of Arrogance, we look big on 
the Bleſſings, account them the Reſults 
of Merit, and contemn all that are not 
on the level with us. Beſides, we never 
ſeek Happineſs in our ſelves, but in the 
Opinion of Men, whom we know to be 
Flatterers, inſincere, unjuſt, envious, ſuſ- 
* and prepoſſeſs d: Unaccountable 
Folly : 

The World is full of People, who making 
by Cuſtom and outward Appearance a 
Compariſon of themſelves with others, 


always decide in favour of their own 
| Merit 
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Merit and act accordingly. So they de- 
ſign ſometimes to conceal their Imper- 
fections, or leſſen the Opinion we have 
of them by confefling them freely. A 
vain Man finds his Account in ſpeaking 
Good, or Ill, of himſelf; a modeſt Man 
never talks of himſelf. We cannot better 
comprehend the ridiculouſneſs of Vanity, 
and what a ſhameful Vice it is, than by 
obſerving how afraid it is to be ſeen, and 
how often it hides it ſelf under the ap- 
pearance of Modeſty. ; 
There is either no ſuch thing as Mo- 
deſty, or it is confounded with ſomething; 
in it ſelf quite different. If we take ic 
for an internal Sentiment, which makes 
a Man ſeem mean in his own Eyes, this 
is a ſupernatural Virtue, and we call ic 
Humility, Man naturally thinks proudiy 
and haughtily of himſelf, and thinks thus 
of No-body but himſelf. Modefty only 
tends to qualify this Diſpoſition ; it is an 
external Virtue, which governs our Eyes, 
Conduct, Words, Tone of Voice, and 
obliges a Man to act with others to out- 
| ward Appearance, as if it was not true 
that he deſpis'd them, Falſe Modeſty is 
the moſt refin'd fort of Vanity ; it makes 
the vain Man never appear ſuch ; on the 
contrary raiſes a Reputation by the Vir- 
tue, quite oppoſite to the Vice which 
forms 
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forms this Character: 'Tis Hypocriſy. 
Falſe Glory is the ſtumbling Block of Va- 
nity; ic tempts People to acquire Eſteem 
by things which they indeed poſleſs, but 
are frivolous and unbecoming a Man to 
value himſelf on: Tis an Error. All Men 
in their Hearts covet Eſteem, yet are loth 
any one ſhould diſcover their Fondneſs to 
be Efteem'd ; becauſe Men would paſs. 
for Virtuous, that they may draw ſome 
other Advantages from it, beſides Vir- 
tue it ſelf ; T would ſay Eſteem and Praiſe. 
This ſhould no. longer be thought Virtue, 
but a love for Praiſe and Eſteem, or Va- 
nity : Men are very vain Creatures, and 
of all things hate to be thought ſo. 
Pride frequently conſiſts in an Oſten- 
tation of Habit or Circumſtances, in be- 
ing above others in the Gifts of Fortune, 
and making a ſhew they cannot come up 
to: But another as general Branch of Pride 
is lodg'd in what we call perſonal Merit, 
in ambitious Thoughts. of our own Ac- 
compliſhment, a leaning after popular Ap- 
plauſe, and a vain glorious Itch of Praiſe 
and Commendation, He that talks big 
and arrogantly of himſelf is univerſally 
condemn'd as a troubleſome and ill-bred 
Companion. Tis true, a Man's Praiſes 
have very muſical and charming Accents in 
anethers Mouth, but very flat. and untuneable 
in 
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in his own, ſays Xenopbon. For we brand 
them as impudent Who commend them- 
ſelves ; it becoming them to be Modeſt, 
tho' they were prais d by others: And ac- 
count them unjuſt in arrogating that to 
themſelves, which another has the ſole 
Propriety of beſtowing on them. The 
Praiſe therefore is vain, which a Man 
heaps on himſelf, tro provoke others alſo 
to praiſe him; and is chiefly contempti- 
ble, as proceeding from an importunate 
and unſeaſonable Affectation of Eſteem. 
Yet however there is a time when a 
generous and prudent Man may be the 
Subject of his own Diſcourſe, and give a 
free Relation of things he has worthily 
done or ſaid, as well as other Truths. 
Self-praiſe is not liable to Diſgrace or 
Blame, when 'tis delicately handled by 
way of Apology to remove a Calumny 
or Accuſation We may fairly ſound the 
Trumpet of our own Deſerts, when our 
Reputations are either attack d or under- 
min'd by Detraction or Envy. Apolo- 
gies claim a great Liberty of Speech and 
boaſting, as conſiderable Parts of their 
Defence. | 
Now as skilful Painters that they may 
not offend. the Eye, allay their over 
bright and gawdy Colours by tempering 
them with darker ; ſo there are ſome ho 
w 
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will not repreſent their own Praiſes alto- 
gether glaring, and immoderately ſplen- 
did, but caſt in ſome Defects, ſome Scapes, 
or ſlight Faults to take away the danger 
of Diſpleaſure or Envy. And for the 
moſt part tis a good Antidote againſt 
Envy to mix amongſt our Praiſes thoſe 
Faults that are not altogether ungenerous 
and baſe, 

Indeed Diſcourſe of a Man's ſelf uſually 
Sallies from Self-love, as from its Fort, 
and is there obſerv'd to lay wait, even in 
thoſe who are vulgarly thought free e- 
nough from Ambition. Therefore as it is 
one of the Rules of Health to avoid dan- 
gerous and unwholeſome Places; or be- 
ing in them, to take the greater Care, 
ſo it ought to be a like Rule concerning 
Converſe and Speaking of one's ſelf. For 
this kind of Talk has ſlippery Occaſions, 


into which we unawares and indiſcernably 


are apt to fall. | 
For Ambition uſually intrudes with ſome 
flouriſhing Remarks to adorn her ſelf : Let 
a Perſon be commended by his Equal or 
Inferior, the Mind of the Ambitious is 
tickled and rubb'd at the hearing of his 
Praiſe, and immediately he is hurried by 
an intemperate Deſire and Precipitation 
after the like ;. as the Appetite of the Hun- 

gry is ſharp'ned by ſeeing others * 
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Our Defects and Follies are too often 
unknown to us; nay, they are ſo far 
from being known to us, that they paſs 
for Demonſtrations of our Worth. This 
makes us eaſy in the midſt of them, fond 
to ſhew them, fond to improve in them 
and to be eſteem d for them. Then it is 
that a Thouſand unaccountable Conceits, 
gay Inventions, and extravagant Actions 
muſt afford us Pleaſures, and diſplay us to 
others in the Colours, which we our 
ſelves take a fancy to glory in. Such 
Sorcery have Error and popular Opinion, 
and ſo famous are they for bewitching 
People with the Love of themſelves. 
There is no Paſſion fo univerſal, how- 
ever diverſifyed or diſguis'd under diffe- 
rent Forms and Appearances, as the Va- 
nity of being known to the reſt of Man- 
kind and communicating a Man's Parts, 
Virtues, or Qualifications to the World : 
Yet there is a Call upon Mankind to Value 
and Eſteem thoſe who ſet a moderate 
Price upon their own Merit ; and Self- 
denial is frequently attended with unex- 
pected Bleſſings, which in the End abun- 
dantly recompence ſuch Loſſes as the 
Modeſt ſeem to ſuffer in the ordinary 
Occurrences of Life, The Curious tell 
us, a Determination in our Favour or to 
our Diſadvantage is made upon our firft 
; | Appear- 
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Appearance, even before they know any 
thing of our Characters, but from the 
Intimations Men gather from our Aſpect, 
A Man, they ſay, wears the Picture of 
his Mind in his Countenance, and one 
Man's Eyes are Spectacles to his who 
looks at him to read his Heart. But tho' 
that way of raiſing an Opinion of thoſe 
we behold in Publick is very fallaci- 
ous, certain it is, that thoſe who by 
their Words and Actions take as much 
upon themſelves, as they can but barely 
demand in the ſtrict ſcrutiny. of their De- 
ſerts, will find their Account leſſen every 
Day. A modeſt Man preſerves his Cha- 
racer, as a frugal Man does his Fortune; 
if either of them live to the height of either, 
one will find Loſſes, the other Errors, 
which he has not a Stock by him to make 
up. It were therefore a juſt Rule to keep 
our Deſires, our Words, and Actions, 
within the Regard we obſerve our Friends 
have for us; and never, if it were in a 
Mans Power, to take as much as we poſ- 
ſibly might either in Preferment or Re- 
putation. He that in his Air, his Treat- 
ment of others, or an habitual Arrogance 


to himſelf, gives himſelf Credit for the 


leaſt Article of more Wit, Wiſdom, Good- 
neſs, or Valour, than he can poſſibly 
produce if he is called upon, will find the 


World 
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World break in upon him, and conſider 


him as one who has cheated them of all 


the Eſteem they had before allow'd him. 
But if there were no ſuch Confidera- 
tions as the good Effect which Self-denial 
has upon the Senſe of other Men towards 
us, it is of all Qualities the moſt deſirable 
for the agreeable Diſpoſition in which it 
places our own Minds. I cannot tell 
what to ſay better of it, than that it is the 
very contrary of Ambition ; and that 
Modeſty allays all thoſe Paſſions and In- 


quietudes to which that Vice expoſes us. 


He'has no Emulation ; he is no Man's 
Rival, but every Man's well-wiſner ; Van 
look at a proſperous Man, with a Plea- 
ſure in reflecting that he hopes he is as 
Happy as himſelf : And has his Mind and 
his Fortune (as far as Prudence will allow) 
open to the Unhappy and to the Stran- 
be. 

g J can't advance the Merit of Modeſty 
by any Argument of my own ſo pow- 
erfully, as by enquiring into the Senti- 
ments the greateſt among the Ancients 
of different Ages entertain'd upon this 
Virtue. If we go back to the Days of 
Solomon, we ſhall find Favour a neceſſary 
Conſequence to a ſhamefac'd Man. Pliny 
the greateſt Lawyer and moſt elegant 
Writer of the Age he liv'd in, in 3 

o 
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of his Epiſtles is very ſollicitous in re- 
commending to the Publick ſome youn 

Men of his own Profeflion, and very of- 
ten undertakes to become an Advocate, 
upon Condition that ſome one of theſe 
his Favourites might be join'd with him, 
in order to produce the Merit of ſuch, 
whoſe Modeſty otherwiſe would have 
ſuppreſs'd it. It may ſeem very wonder- 
ful to an arrogant Modern, that Multum 
ſanguinis, multum Verecundia, multum Soli- 
citudinis in Ore; to have the Face firſt full 
of Blood, then the Countenance daſh'd 
with Modeſty, and then the whole Aſpect 
of one dying with Fear, when a Man 
begins to ſpeak ; ſhould be Eſteem'd by 
Pliny the neceſſary Qualifications of a fine 
Speaker. | 

But leaſt an Eulogium on Modeſty may 
ſeem a Digreſſion in a Treatiſe upon 
Pride, I ſhall beg leave to conſider it in 
the View of Humility which is the direct 
Oppoſite of this Vice. The humble Man, 
tho' he be not out of his own Favour, no 
Man ſets fo low a Value on his Worth, 
as himſelf ; not out of Ignorance or Care- 
leſneſs; but of a voluntary and meek De- 
jectedneſs. His Eyes are full of his own 
Wants, and others Perfections: He loveth 

rather to give than take Honour; not in 


2 Faſhion of Complemental Courteſy, 
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but in Simplicity of his Judgment; When 


he hath but his Due, he magniſieth Cour- 
teſy, and diſclaimeth his Deſerts. His 
Face, his Carriage, his Habit, ſavour of 
Lowlineſs without Affectation, and yet 
he is much under that he ſeemeth. There 
is no better Object of Beneficence, for 
what he receives, he aſcribes meerly to 
the Bounty of che Giver, nothing to Me- 
rit, He emulates no Man in any thing 
but Goodneſs, and that with more De- 
fire, than Hope to over-take. In a Word, 
he is as a lowly Valley, ſweetly planted 
and well water'd; the Proud Man's Earth, 
whereon he tramples; but ſecretly full 
of wealthy Mines, more worch than he 
that walks over them. 

This is the Character of the humble 
Man, let us now take a View of the Proud 
and Arrogant One. All his Humour r1- 
ſes up into the Froth of Oſtentation; 
which if it once ſettle, falls down into a 
narrower Room. He is proud even of 
another Man's Horſe ; and well mounted, 
thinks every Man wrongs him that looks 
not at him. A bare head in the Street 
doth him more good than a Meal's Meat; 
He picks his Teeth when his Stomach is 
empty, and calls for Pheaſants at a com- 
mon Inn; you ſhall find him prizing the 


richeſt Jewels, and the faireſt Horſes, 
when 
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when his Purſe yields not Money enough 
for Earneſt. He thruſts himſelf into the 
Preſs before ſome great Ladies; and loves 
to be ſeen near the head of a great Train. 
His talk is, how many Mourners he fur- 
zmiſh'd with Cloaks at his Father's Fune- 
ral; how rich his Coat is, and how An- 
cient ; how great his Alliance; how ſig- 
nal his Exploits ; and when he has com- 
mended other's Buildings, Furnitures, or 
Suites, compares them with his own, 
When he has undertaken to be Broker for 
ſome rich Jewel, he wears it; and pul- 
ling off his Glove to ſtroke up his Hair, 
thinks no Eye ſhould have any, other 
Object. Entertaining his Friend, ne chides 


his Cook for no better Chear; and name a 
the Diſhes he meant and wants. To con- 
clude his Character, he is ever on the 


Stage, and acts ſtill a glorious Part abroad, 
when no Man carries a baſer Heart, no 
Man is more ſordid and careleſs ac home. 
He is a Spaniſh Soldier on an Italian 
Theatre ; a Bladder full of Wind, a Skin 
full of Words, a Fool's Wonder and a 
Wiſe Man's Fool. 

The Inſtability of Human Affairs, the 
turns and viciſſitudes of Fortune, and the 
ſudden Falls from the moſt ſwoln Ambi- 
tion, are Subjects which ought to diſ- 
countenance our Pride ; Shakeſpear has 

an 
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an admirable Paſſage on this Head which 
deſerves a Place in all Moral Writings ; 


Farewel, a long farewel to all my Greatneſ' ! 

This is the State of Man ; to Day, he puts forth 

The tender 7 of Hopes; to Morrow, bloſ- 
ams; 

And bears his bluſhing Honours thick upon him; 

The Third Day comes a Froſt, a killing Froſt, 

And when he thinks, good eaſy Man, full ſurely, 

His Greatneſs is a rip ning, nips his Root, 

And then he falls as I do. I bave ventur d, 

(Like little 7 72 Boys, that Swim on Blad- 
ers 

This many a Summer in a Sea of Glory 

But far beyond 75 Depth : My high-blown 

„ 

At lengrh broke under me, and now has left me, 

Weary and Old with Service, to the Mercy 

Of a rude Stream, that muft for ever hide me. 


The moft planſiblePretences for thoughts 
of Pride, are Learning, Nobility, and 
Power, as they are in general accounted 
the brighteſt and moſt diſtinguiſhing Ad- 
vantages: Yet I. believe there is much 
more Weight laid upon them, than in 
ſtrict Reaſon they will bear. Learning 
and high Conceit agree very ill toge- 
ther ; for a Man of Letters muſt have a 
clear Notion of the Stupidnels and De- 

formity 
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formity of this Vice; and being better 
acquainted with the Frame and Paſſions 


of Humane Nature, he can't chooſe but 
diſcover how nnacceptable it muſt make 
him to all Mankind. Beſides that Learn- 


ing gives us a fuller Conviction of the 
Imperfe&ion of our Nature ; which one 
would think might dilpoſe us to Modeſty, 
The more a Man knows, the more he 
diſcovers his Ignorance. He can ſcarce 
look upon any part of the Creation, but 
he finds himſelf encompaſs d with Doubts 
and Difficulties He knows he has a Be- 
ing, tis true; and ſo does a Peaſant ; 


but what this thing is which he calls 


himſelf, is hard to ſay. And as the more 
refin'd Underſtandings know little or no- 
thing of themſelves and of this material 
World; fo, upon Enquiry, we ſhall find 
them as defective in their Skill about Mo- 
ral Truths. We ſee how unaccountably 
the publick Conſtitutions of · Nations va- 
ry; as if Right and Wrong lay in the 
Fancies of Men rather than in the Rea- 
ſons of things. The Heathen Philoſophers 
may fairly be granted to have as good 
Pretenc es to Learning, as any other ſort 
of Men among them; and yet what a 


ſmall Proportion of ſolid Knowledge were 
they Maſters of? How ſtrangely did they 
differ in Matters of the higheſt Import, 


how 
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how eagerly Diſpute and not without pro- 
bability on both ſides? It were tedious to 
recount the Differences one Sect had with 


another, their Inconſiſtencies with them- 


ſelves, and the ridiculous and ill-ſuppor- 
ted Tenets ſome of the moſt famous of 
them have held. Indeed the more modeſt 
of them would confeſs, that the chief Uſe 
of Learning was to give us a fuller Diſ- 
covery of our Ignorance ; and to keep us 
from being Peremptory and Dogmatical 
in our Determinations. Now one would 
imagine the more intimate Acquaintance 
we had with the Imperfections of our Na- 
ture, the greater Reaſon we ſhould have 
to be humble, Is Weakneſs a proper 
Foundation to erect our lofty Conceits 
upon ? Indeed he that has not the Leiſure 
or Capacity to examine how it's with him, 
may be fondly perſwaded to fancy him- 
ſelt ſomebody ; and grow vain upon the 
kind Preſumption : But for a Man to be 
proud who can demonſtrate his own Po- 
verty, is little leſs than Madneſs, 

But granting that Learning does give 
ſome Advantage, and that our Under- 
ſtandings are really enrich'd by it, yet in 
regard we have but a few Principles to 
build upon, the greateſt part of our Know- 
ledge muſt conſiſt in Inferences ; which 
can't be wrought out without * La- 

our 
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bour and Attention of Mind. Therefore 
have we no Reaſon to be proud of what 
we have gotten; for is it not an hum- 
bling Confideration to reflect what Pains 
we are oblig'd to take to muſter up our 
Forces, and to make that little Reaſon 
we have ſerviceable. I agree that a Man 
may lawfully maintain his Character and 
juſt Pretences againſt Rudeneſs and Igno- 
rance ; but when he converſes with Peo- 
ple of Senſe and Modeſty, his Opinion 
of his own Worth ſhould but juſt dawn 
upon them ; and at moſt give them but 
a remote Notice, that he expected any 
ſingular Acknowledgment. If Senſe and 
Learning are unſociable and imperious 
Things ; a good-natur'd Man ought to 
take eſpecial Care not to improve too 
faſt. He ought to keep down the Growth 


of his Reaſon, and curb his Intellectuals, 


when he finds them ready to out-ſtrip 
his Neighbours. 

Now ſince Learning and Conceit make 
ſo odd a Figure, let us proceed to exa- 
mine the Pretences of Nobility; for J 
am afraid the vulgar Notion of it is 
ſcrew'd ſomewhat too high, and that it 
has not Ballaſt enough to carry all the 
Sail which is commonly made out. All 
Men were equally Noble , and equally 
Plebeian at firſt; and 1 would gladly un- 

derſtand 
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derſtand how they came to be ſo much 
diſtinguiſh'd afterwards. If we trace the 
Records of Old Hiſtory and the fabulous 
Ages, we ſhall find, that ic has been often 
founded upon Rapine and Injuſtice. Thy- 
cydides relates, that in ancient Times it 
was counted an Heroick Archievement to 
plunder luſtily ; and he was a Man of 
the beſt Quality, who was able to ſteal 
moſt Cattle. Theſe Nimrods grew great 
by the ſtrength of their Limbs, and their 
Vices, engrav'd their Murthers upon their 
Shields, and hector'd all the little and 
peaceable People into Peaſantry. 

But to wave ſo Chimerical a Riſe of 
Diſtinction, we will ſuppoſe its Original 
equitable, and divide Nobility into Two 
Kinds, Hereditary, and Acquir d. The firſt 
is tranſmitted to Us from our Anceſtors, 
che other is immediately conferr'd by the 
Favour of the Prince. 

Hereditary Nobility ſeems no juſt ground 
for an high Opinion, becauſe it is bor- 
row'd. Thoſe great Actions which we 
had no Share in, cannot properly be any 
part of our Commendation, eſpecially if 
we want Abilities to imitate them. He 
that depends wholly upon the Worth of 
others, ought to conſider that he has bur 
the Honour of an Image, and is worſhip- 
ped not for his own fake, but upon the 
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Account of what he repreſents. It is a 
ſign a Man is very Poor, when he has 
nothing of his own to appear in ; but is 
forced to patch up his Figure with the 
Relicks of the Dead, and rifle Tomb- 
ſtones and Monuments for Reputation. 
The Addreſs of Juvenal to this high Rank 
of Mankind is certainly juſt, 


Ergo ut miremur Te, non Tua, primum ali- 
uid da, | 

Luod prſſim titulis incidere, præter Honores 

Lnos illis damus, & dedimus, quibus omnia 
debes. 


If you would have your pre-eminence admir'd 
in your ſelf, and not 11 your Predeceſſor's 
worth, give ſome Specimen of Perſonal Mer it, 
bat may ſignalixe yuur Character more than 
thoſe Honours, which we have always given 
to them from whom y:u derive your Nobility. 
Is it a real Advantage, or what ſhould ex- 
cite us to high-flown Thoughts, that we 
ſtand at the bottom of a long Parchment 
Pedigree, and are ſome Yards remov'd 
from the firſt Eſcutcheon ? That our Fa- 
mily is ſo ſubſtantially buile, that it has 
flood the Shock of Time, and held out 
againſt all Varieties of Accidents ? That 
our Anceſtors have flouriſh'd in Honour 
and Reputation, and had _— and 

; om- 
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Command in their Country for ſo many 
Generations? To what do theſe fine Va- 
luations in reality amount? If we are 
capable of Underſtanding any thing, it 
muſt undoubtedly be more creditable to 
promote good Humour and Modeſty in 
Converſation, and give Men right Ap- 
prehenſions of themſelves ; than to flatter 
them into groundleſs Conceits, and make 
them believe they may be truly great, and 
yet good for nothing. To maintain ſuch 
indefenſible and dangerous Principles of 
Honour, which not only impoſe upon our 
Underſtandings, but emaſculate our Spi- 
rits and ſpoil our Temper, and tend only 
to the nouriſhing of Idleneſs and Pride, 
is no very Heroical Undertaking. No 
Perſon can be great by being owner of 
thoſe Things which wiſe Men have al- 
ways counted it a piece of Greatneſs to 
Deſpiſe : Nor is it the Poſſeſſion, but the 
right management of any valuable Advan- 
tage, which makes us conſiderable. And 
he that does not employ his Fortune ge- 
nerouſly, is not to be reſpected meerly 
becauſe he has it. 

But if we are not to be proud of Herc- 
ditary Honours, and Titles owing to Hirt h- 
right and Anceſtry ; yet ſure, it may be 
objected, acquir'd Nobility gives us ſome 
larger pretences of 6 Here is 
9 2 no 
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no gilding of a courſe Subſtance; no bor- 
row'd Glory; no faint Reflection from an 
Anceſtor ; but the Man is all bright, and 
luminous to the Center ; and ſhines and 
ſparkles in his own Worth. He is not 
Great by Genealogy and Antient Title; 
by the Favour of . and the La- 
bours of thoſe he never help'd, but by 
Nature and Performances; by having 
Greatneſs incorporated in himſelf. To 
State the Caſe in this manner, is indeed 
putting in a plauſible Plea for Oſtenta- 
tion; but ſuppoſing a Man has oblig'd 
the Publick, is remarkable for great Abi- 
lities, and lights on Promotion in Honour 
.or Office : Let him remember that there 
are others who have ventur'd as far, and 
perform'd as conſiderably as himſelf ; 
Whole Services all miſcarried as to any 
private Advantage , becauſe they were 
not ſo lucky as to act under the Notice 
of Thoſe who were able to reward. Let 
bim check and reſtrain his Pride with this 
conſideration, that many Perſons as well 
furniſh'd as himſelf for Employment and 
Honour, go out of the World as obſcure- 
ly as they came in; only for want of a 
proper Opportunity to bring them into 
Light, and publick View. Becauſe a Man 
has receiv'd a valuable Conſideration for 
his Services in Honour or Eſtate, * 
ore 
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fore ſhall he preſs too arbitrarily on the 
World for Submiſſion ? Shall he ſet a Tax 
upon Converſation, and put the Compa- 
ny under Contribution for Reſpect ? 

The beſt way for real Merit to ſecure. 
obſervance, is not to inſiſt too violently 
upon it: For Pride is a moſt unfortunate 
Vice. Other Immoralities uſually gain 
their Point, tho' they loſe more another 
way. But a prond Man is fo far from 
making himſelf Great by his haughty and 
contemptuous Port, that he is uſually pu- 
niſh'd wich negle& for it: And that Diſ- 
dain with which he treats others, is re- 
turn'd more juſtly upon himſelf, Great- 
neſs does not conſiſt in Pageantry and 
Show, in Pomp and Retinue; theſe are 
but the Trappings, and Indications ct 
Grandeur; and tho a Perſon of Quality 
will make uſe of theſe things to avoid 
Singularity, and put the Vulgar in Mind 
of their Obedience to Authority, yet he 
does not think himſelf really the — 
for them: For he knows that thoſe who 
have neither Honeſty nor Underſtanding, 
have oftentimes all this fine Furniture a- 
bout them, To be Great, is not to be 
ſtarch'd, and ſupercilious ; to ſwagger at 
Footmen, and brow- beat Inferiors. Such 
a Behaviour looks as if a Man was con- 
ſcious of his owh Inſignificancy ; and 
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that he had nothing but Outſide, and 
Noiſe, and ill Humour, to make himſelf 
conſiderable with. He that is truly No- 
ble, has far different Sentiments, and 
turns his Figure quite another way: Is 
equally remov'd from the Extremes of 
Servility and Pride; is above abridging 
the Liberties or deprefling the Spirits of 
his Dependants to proclaim his Superio- 
rity ; and values his Greatneſs more for 
the Good it empowers him to do, than 


the Reſpect it procures to be paid to 


him, 

After I have endeavour'd to deſcribe 
Pride in its ſeveral Forms of Ambition, 
Vanity, Oſtentation, and Vain-glory, it 
would be impertinent to run a Diſcourſe 
with you upon the Inconveniencies of it ; 
or to ſhew you in particular, what an 
unconquerable Averſion it gives all Man- 
kind againſt us, when we are over grown 
with it. Let it ſuffice for a Concluſion, 
that it multiplies and conceals our De- 
ſects from us; and makes us do a Thou- 
ſand filly things without taking Notice of 
them; that it makes us a Prey to Flatter- 
ers; and puts us to great Expences, only 
to be laugh'd at; that it ſpoils Converſa- 
tion, and takes away the Pleaſure of So- 
ciety. That Families, Kingdoms, and 
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Pride. 367 
Churches are embroil'd by it; and the 
World turn'd topſy turvy by this Vice. 
In ſhort, we ought only to be Proud of 
ſupporting our Characters in Religion 
and Morality; of endeavouring to do 
our Duties to God and our Neighbour, 
and being above an Action which may 
debaſe our Nature, or make us liable to 
the Cenſure of Profaneneſs, Folly, or 
Immorality. 
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KB Nquiries after Happineſs, and 


| B25) Rules for attaining it, are not 
IT) fo neceſſary and uſeful to Man- 
S_—— kind as the Arts of Conſolation, 
and ſupporting one sſelf under Affliction. 
The utmoſt we can hope for in this World 
153 Contentment ; if we aim at any thing 
higher, we ſhall meet with nothing but 
Grief and Diſappointments : A Man ſhould 
direct all his Studies and Endeavors at mak- 
ing himſelf eaſy now, and happy here- 

after. . 8 
The Truth of it is, if all the Happineſs 
that is diſperſed thro' the whole Race of 
Mankind, in this World were drawn to- 
gether, and put into the Poſſeflion of any 
fingle Man, it would not make a very 
happy Being. Tho' on the GM 
: the 
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the Miſeries of the whole Species were 
fixed in a ſingle Perſon, they would make 
a very miſerable one. 

The greateſt Cauſe of Impatience grows 


not ſo much from the force of Calamity, 


as from the Reluctance of the Mind of him 
that ſuffers it; this raiſes the Billows with- 
in, for tho' the Calamity may be rough 
and beyond our Power to Extricate ; 
yet when it meets with a Mind as tumul- 
tuous as the Calamity, it raiſes a Storm, 
as when the Wind and Tide are contrary, 
which may endanger the Veſſel. It is the 
Province of Reaſon, when the ſenſual 
Part of us grows turbulent, to make Ex- 
curſions to check its Sallies, and bring it 
again within the Limits it hath tranſ- 
greſs'd. 

They are extreamly deceiv'd who think 
there is one poſitive State of Life, which 
is always Serene; Content and Acquief- 
cence are not lodg'd in change of For- 
tune or Circumſtances, but in our own 
Boſoms : Our Revenues . may be large, 
our Barns and Coffers crouded, our Af- 
fairs ſucceſsful, and Views advantagious, 
yet may we be incumber'd with Diſtaſts 
and Uneaſineſſes that will not let us reliſh 
the moſt delightful Fortunes: It is in- 
comparable Advice of the Philoſopher 
Epicletus, if things = not, ſays he, directly 
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as you would have them, be content that they 
ſhould be as they are, and you will live eaſy. 


We muſt not let Humours or Paſſions have 


the direction of our Actions; if we do, 


we muſt depend on conſtant Vexations ; 


Humours are alterable, and Paſſions im- 

atient ; the former are continually for 
hifting the Scene, the latter for burſting 
through it: By ſtruggling with Diſqui- 
etude, we may give ourſelves Trouble 
and encreaſe of Pain, not diſengage our- 
felves a whit the ſooner. But as raw Sail- 
ors, when they grow Sick with the work- 
ing of the Waves and motion of the Ship, 
think they ſhall overcome this Squeamiſh- 
neſs if they go into the Long-boat ; but 
there, being equally out of Order, come 
into the Veſſel again, and are therefore 
never the better, becauſe they carry their 
Nauſeouſnefs along with them; fo the ſe- 
veral Changes of Life do only ſhift, and 
not wholly extirpate the Cauſes of our 
Troubles; and theſe are only our want 
of Experience, the weakneſs of our Judg- 
ment, and a certain Impotence of Mind 


which hinder us from making a right uſe 


of what we enjoy. The rich Man is ſub- 
ject to this uneaſineſs of Humour as well 
as the Poor ; the Batchelor as well as the 
Man in Wedlock : This makes the Plead- 


er withdraw from the Bar, and then his. 
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Retirement is altogether as irkſome: 
Whilſt Reaſon makes all ſorts of Life 
eaſy and every Change pleaſant. The 
greateſt cauſe of Diſcontent is, that Men 
have no definite Meaſure of their Deſires; 
tis not the Supply of all their real Wants 
will ſerve their Turn, their Appetites are. 
precarious, and depend upon Contingen- 
cies; they hunger not becauſe they are 
empty, but becauſe others are full. Thus 
Alex ander wept when he heard from Anax- 
arc bus, that there was an infinity of Worlds, 
and his Friends asking him if any Acci- 
dent had befallen him, he return'd this 
| Anſwer, Do not you think it, (aid he, 4 
matter worthy of my Lamentation, that when 
, there is ſuch a vaſt Multitude of them, I bave 
. not yet conquered one ? If we will create 
imaginary Wants to ourſelves, why do 
we not create an imaginary Satisfaction 
to them ? We take no notice of the real. 
ſubſtantial Bleſſings we enjoy, but go in 
Queſt after ſome fugitive Satisfaction, 
which, like a Shadow, flies {till faſter in 
proportion to our Purſuit. A ſtrange 
Folly, thus to court Vexations, and be 
miſerable in Chimera | 
All a Man's Wealth or Poverty is with- 
in himſelf ; it is not the outward Abun- 
dance or Want that can make the Dif- 
ference. Let a Man be never fo rich in 
Eftate, 
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Eſtate, yet if his Heart be not ſatisfied; 
but he is ſtill. whining, ſcraping, and 
pining for more ; that Man is miſerably 
Poor, all his Bags cannot make him other 
than a ſtark Beggar. On the other Hand, 
give me a Man of ſmall Means, whoſe 
Mind is thoroughly content with a little, 
and enjoys his Pittance with a quiet and 
thankful Heart, that Man is exceeding 
Rich: All the World cannot rob him of 
his Wealth, | 
It is. not having, by which we can 
meaſure Riches, but enjoying ; the Earth 
hath all Treaſures in it, yet no Man tiles 
it Rich. Of theſe which the World call 
Goods of Fortune, only Opinion ſets the 
Value : Gold and Silver would be Metals, 
whether. we think them ſo or not; they 
would not be Riches, if Men's Conceit 
and Inſtitution did not make them ſuch. 
Plato compard Human Life to a: Game 
at Dice, where we ought to throw for 
what is moſt commodious to us, but to 
be content with our Caſts let them be 
never ſo unfortunate : We cannot make 
what Chances we pleaſe turn up, if we 
play fair ; this lies out of our Power : 
That which is within it, is to accept pa- 
tiently what Fortune ſhall allot us, and ſo 
to adjuſt things in their proper Places, that 
what is our own may be diſpoſed of to = 
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ho ſollicitous the Sick Man is after 
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beſt Advantage ; and what hath happen'd 
againſt our Will, may offend us as little 
as tis poſſible: Otherwiſe, the Men who 
live without Meaſures, and wich no Pru- 
dence, like thoſe whoſe Conſtitution 
is ſo ſickly and infirm, that they are e- 
qually impatient both of Heats and Colds; 
Proſperity exalts them above, and Adver- 
fity de jects them beneath their Temper : 
Indeed each Fortune diſturbs them, or 
rather they raiſe up Storms to themſelves 
in either, and, as they manage it, are 
querulous and diflatisfied under good Cir- 
cumſtances. 

The moſt trite and common Bleflings 
which are ſent us are not to be defpis'd ; 
but ought to take up a Room in our De- 
liberations. We ſhould rejoyce that we 


that there are no Wars nor Seditions in 
our Country ; that the Earth yields to 
Cultivation, and that the Sea is- open to 
our Fraffick, that we can talk, be ſilent, 
do buſineſs, and be at leiſure when we 
pleaſe. They will afford us greater Tran- 
quility of mind preſent, if we form ſome 
juſt Ideas of them when they are abſent. 
If we often call to our Remembrance, 


Health, how. acceptable Peace is- to put 
out a War, and what a Courteſy it _ 
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do us, to gain Credit, and acquire Friends 
in a City of Note, where we are Stran- 
gers and Unknown; and we are much 
troubled if we are depriv'd of any part of 
this Happinels. 


It is a thing highly conducing to the | 


Tranquility of the Mind, for a Man 
chiefly to conſider himſelf and his own 
Affairs: But if this always cannot take 
place, he ſhould not make Compariſons 
with Men of a ſuperior Condition to 
himſelf ; tho' this is the Epidemical Fren- 
zy of the Vulgar. The truth is, we have 
generally in us the worſer part of the 
Levellers Principles, and tho' we can ve- 
ry contentedly behold Multitudes below 
us, yet we are impatient to ſee any above 
us ; and thus we create torments to our 
ſelves, by our own Repinings, which on- 
ly ſer us farther from our Aims, And 
what is all this, but ungratefully to ac- 
cuſe Providence, and be induſtriouſſy 
picking out occaſions to quarrel with it, 
and torment ourſelves? But he that is in 
his right Senſes, and Wiſe for his own Ad- 
vantage,out of thoſe many Millions whom 
the Sun looks upon, if he ſees any one 


in the mighty Throng, who is more Rich 


or Honourable than himſelf, he is neither 


dejected in his Mind nor Countenance, 
nor doth he penfively ſet down * 
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his Unhappineſs, but he walks abroad 
publickly with an honeſt aſſurance; he 
celebrated his good Genius, and boaſts of 
his good Fortune, in chat he is happier 
than a Thouſand other Men who are in 
the World. ; 

When we hear others declare that our 
Condition is but miſerable, becauſe we 
are not Magiſtrates, and in eminent Com- 
mand ; let us then look upon ourſelves to 
live, not only in a bare Happineſs but 
Splendor , in that we do not beg our 
Bread, are not forced to ſubſiſt by carry- 
ing of Burthens, or what is altogether as 
ſervile, Flattery. But ſuch is our Folly, 
that we accuſtom ourſelves rather to live 
for other Men's ſakes than our own; and 
our Diſpoſitions are ſo prone to upbraid- 
ings, and to be tainted with Envy, that 
the Grief we conceive at other's Proſpe- 
rity, leſſens the Joy we ought to take in 
our Own, 

It likewiſe greatly prevents our Con- 
tent, and obſtructs the Tranquility of the 
Mind, that our Deſires are immoderate, 
and not ſuited to our Abilities of Attain- 
ment, which, like Sails beyond the Pro- 
portion of the Veſſel, help only to over- 
ſet it: So that being blown up with ex- 
travagant Expectations, if ill Succeſs fru- 
ſtrates our Attempts, we preſently curſe: 
| OUT 
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our Stars, and accuſe Fortune, when we 
ought rather to lay the blame upon our 
enterprizing Folly. The partial; Love of 
our ſelves is chiefly in fault, which infu- 
ſeth a vicious Inclination to arrogate, and 
an inſatiable Ambition to attempt every 
thing. He who impatiently covets what 
he cannot attain, puts himſelf upon a per- 

petual Rack, keeps his Appetites up to 
the utmoſt firetch, and yet hath nothing 
wherewith to ſatisfy them; for either 
we are troubled for the want of ſomething 
we deſire, or at the ſuffering ſomething 
we would avoid. Life is ſhort and. tire- 
ſome, ſpent in wiſhing and deſiring ; we 
adjourn our Joy and Repoſe to the time 
to come, often to a period, when our 
beſt Bleflings Youth and Health, are al- 
ready departed. Age comes and ſurprizes 
us in the midſt of new defires; we are 
got no farther, when a Fever ſeizes us, 
and extinguiſhes us: If we recover 'tis 
only to have longer time to wiſh and de- 
fire 1n. | | 

It has been always the Opinion of the 
| Wiſe Ancients; that Happineſs is founded 
upon Wiſdom. and Virtue; for. that we 
muft firſt know what we ought to da, 
and then live according to that Know- 
ledge. That a good Man can never be 
— able nor a wicked Mag happy ;. nor 
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any Man unfortunate that chearfully ſub- 
mits to Providence, Thus then the cer- 
tain way to Happineſs lies fair before us, 
but Men will yet fteer their Courſe on 
the other ſide, which as manifeſtly leads 
to Ruine. We live as it were by chance, 
and by chance are we govern'd,ſome there 
are that torment themſelves afreſh with 
the Memory. of what is paſt : Others a- 
gain afflict themſelves with the Appre- 
henſion of Evils to come; and very ridi- 
culoufly both : For the One does not now 
concern us ; and the Other, not yer. 
Levity of Mind is a great hindrance of 
Repoſe ; from one Appetite we paſs to 
another, not ſo much upen Choice, as 
for Change. Some People are never at 
quiet, others are always ſo ; and they are 
both to blame. For that which looks 
like Vivacity and Induſtry in the one, is 
only a Reſtleſsneſs and Agitation; and 
that which paſſes in the other for Mode- 
ration and Reſerve, is but a drowſy and 
an unactive Sloth. Some are perpetually 
fhifting from one thing to another; others 
again make their whole Life but a kind 
of unealy Sleep. Some lie toſſing and 
turning till very Wearineſs brings them 


to Reſt ; there are many Properties and 


Diverſities of Vice ; but it is one never- 


failing effect of it to live diſpleas d. We 
do 
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do all of us labour under inordinate De- 
ſires; we are either timorous, and dare 
not venture, or venturing, we do not 
ſucceed; or elſe we caſt our ſelves upon 
uncertain Hopes, where we are perpe- 
tually ſollicitous and in ſuſpence. We 
live and dye reſtleſs and irreſolute; we 
grow impatient, and aſham'd of ourſelves ; 
and ſuppreſs our inward Vexation till it 
breaks our Hearts for want of Vent. In 
ſhore, we divide our Lives betwixt a diſ- 
like of the preſent, and a deſire of the 
fucure ; but he that lives as he ſhould, 
orders himſelf ſo, as neither to fear nor 
to wiſh for to Morrow: If it comes, tis 
welcome; but if not, there's nothing 
loſt ; for that which is come, is but the 
ſame over again with what's paſt. 

One Sovereign Remedy againſt Miſ- 
fortunes and Diſcontent, is Conſtancy of 
Mind; nothing can be above him that is 
above Fortune. He is proof againſt Ca- 
lamities ; can take as found a Sleep in a 
Barn as in a Palace, and a Bottle of Hay 
makes him as good a Lodging as a Bed of 
Down. Should every thing fucceed to 
his wiſh, it would not tranſport him; 
nor would he think himſelf Miſerable, 
if he ſhould not have one quiet Hour in 
his whole Life. But he that ſets up his 
Reſt upon Contingencies, ſhall never be 

quiet, 
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quiet, We cannot pronounce a Man 
happy, that depends upon Fortune for 
his Happineſs ; for nothing can be more 
prepoſterous than to place the good of a 
realonableCreature in unreaſonable things. 
What ſha come to paſs, we know not; 


but what may come to paſs, we know: 


And methinks we ſhould not find ſo much 
fault with Fortune for her Inconſtancy, 
when we ourſelves ſuffer a Change every 
Moment that we live; only other Chan- 
ges make more noiſe, and this ſteals up- 
on us like the Shadow upon a Dial; We- 
ry jot as certainly, but more inſenſibly, 
We ſhould therefore prepare for a Ship- 
wreck in the Port, and for a Tempeſt in 
a Calm; We ſhould ſet before our Eyes 
the whole Condition of Humane Nature, 
and conſider as well what may happen, 
as what commonly does, For the way to 
make future Calamities eaſy to us, is to 
make them familiar to us in the Contem- 
plation. I would rather make my For- 
tune, than expect it; being neither de- 
preſs'd with her Injuries, nor dazled with 
her Favours, When Zeno was told, that 
all his Goods were drown'd ; why then, 
ſays he, Fortune has a mind to make me a 


Philoſopher. Tis a great matter for a Man 


to advance his Mind above her Threats 
or 
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or Flatteries; for he that has once gotten 

the better of her, is ſafe for ever. 
Plutarch has remark'd, that every Man 
PI hath a Store-houſe of Contentment and 
Trouble in his own Boſom ; and that the 
Veſſels which contain Good and Evil are 
not plac'd at > apt; Threſhold, but in 
the Receſſes of the Mind, the Variety of 
our Paſſions are an abundant Demonſtra- 
tion. The Fool doth not difcern, and 
conſequently cannot mind the Good that 
is obvious to him; for his thoughts are 
ſtiff intent upon the Future. But the 
prudent Man retrieves things that were 
loſt out of their Oblivion, by ſtrength of 
Recollection renders them perſpicuous, 
and enjoys them as if they were preſent: 
Happineſs having only a few coy Mi- 
nutes to be courted in, the Man that hath 
no Intellectuals, neglects this Opportuni- 
ty, and ſo it ſlides away from his Senſe, 

and no more belongs to him. | 
To make a right eſtimate of this World, 
we ſhould conſider it as a Stage and our 
ſelves but as Actors; and to reſolve that 
it is very little material what part we 
play ſo we do it well: And to do it well, 
is to come off with Applauſe from others, 

and ſatisfaction to ourſelves. 

But we purſue Meaſures directly con- 
trary: We take the magnifying —_— 
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of Diſcontent when we view our own 
Miſeries and others Felicities ; but look 
upon our own Enjoyments and their Suf- 
ferings thro' the contracting Opticks of 
Ingratitude and Incompaſhon. Ic is a 
very ill-natur'd thing for any Man to 
think himſelf more miſerable becauſe ano- 
ther is happy ; and yet this is the very 
thing by which alone many Men have 
made themſelves wretched, creating Wants 
to themſelves meerly from the envious 
Conremplation of other Men's Abun- 
dance. 

One principal Means to bring us to a 
State of Content and Tranquillity, is to 
determine within ourſelves, chat there is 
no wrangling with Fortune ; no being 
out of Humour for Accidents ; whatſo- 
ever befals us in our Lot, and whether 
in appearance it be good or bad, it is 
God's Pleaſure, and it is our Duty to 
bear it. When a Man has once gotten a 
Habit of Virtue, all his Actions are equal; 
he is conſtantly one and the ſame. Man: 
The Summ of human Duty may be com- 
prehended in few Words: Patience, where 
we are to ſuffer; and Prudence, in what 
we are to 40. 

It is a frequent Complaint in the World, 
that the things we enjoy are but ſew, 
tranſitory, and uncertain; ſo A CL 
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Conſtruction do we make of the Divine 
Bounty. Hence it is that we are neither 
willing to dye, nor contented to live; 
betwixt the Fear of the one, and the De- 
teſtation of the other. Hence it is, that 
we are perpetually ſhifting of Counſels, 
and ſtill craving of more; becauſe that 
which we call Felicity, is not able to fill 
us. Thoſe things which all Men covet, 
are but ſpecious Out- ſides; and there's 
nothing in them of ſubſtantial Satisfaction. 
Nor is there any thing fo hard, and ter- 
rible in the contrary as the Vulgar ima- 
gine; only the Word Calamity has an ill 
Reputation in the World, and the very 
Name is more grievous than the thing it 
ſelf, What have I to complain of, if I 
can turn that to Happineſs, which others 
count a Miſery ? A wiſe Man either re- 
pells or elects as he ſees the Matter before 
him, without fearing the Ill which he re- 
jets, or admiring what he chuſes. Our 
Condition is good enovgh, if we make 
the beſt on't ; and our Felicity is in our 
own Power. Things that are Adventi- 
tious, have no Effect upon him, that 
ſtudies to make fure of his Happineſs 
within himſelf, It is not with common 
Accidents of Life, as with Fire and Sword, 
that burn and cut all alike ; but Misfor- 
tunes work more or leſs, according to => 
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Weakneſs or Reſolution of the Patient. 
And he that grieves for the loſs of caſual 
Comforts, ſhall never want occaſion of 
Sorrow. 

Reſtleſneſs of Mind, inequality of Hu- 
mour, inconſtancy of Affection, and un- 
certainty of Conduct, are all Vices of the 
Soul, but different; and as like as they 
appear, are not always found in one and 
the ſame Subject Every thing is ſtrange 
in the Humours, Morals, and Manners 
of Men : One lives Sour, Paſſionate, Co- 
vetous, Furious, Submiſſive, Laborious, 
and full of his own Intereſts, who was 
born Gay, Peaceable, Indolent, Mag- 
nificent, of a noble Courage, and far 
from any thing Baſe and Pitiful : The 
Cares of Life, the Circumſtances they 
find themſelves in, and the Law of Ne- 
ceſſity force Nature, and cauſe ſuch great 
Changes. Thus ſuch a Man at the bot- 
tom and in himſelf is not to be defin'd ; 
abundance of things which are out of his 
Power, change, turn, and overturn him: 
He's not really what he is, or what he 
appears to be. Tis ſo common for Man 
not to be Happy, and fo effential to all 
Good to be acquir'd with Trouble, that 
what comes with Eaſe is ſuſpeted : We 
can hardly comprehend how any thing, 
which coſts us ſo little, can be for our 

Advan- 
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Advantage, or how, by juſt Meaſures, 
we could reach the Ends we propos d: 
We think we deſerve good Fortune, but 
ought ſeldom to depend on it. There 
are certain good things which we moſt 
paſſionately deſire, the very Idea of them 
moves and tranſports us ; if we happen to 
obtain them, we are leſs ſenſible of them 
than we thought we ſhould be, and leſs 
buſy in rejoycing over them, than in aſ- 
piring after greater, So there are ſome 
Evils ſo frightful, and ſome Misfortunes 
fo horrible, that we dare not think on 
them, the very Proſpect makes us Trem- 
ble; if they chance to fall on us, we find 
more relief than we could imagine, we 
arm ourſelves againſt perverſe Fortune, 
and do better than we hop'd for. 

Is it not plain, that we ſer falſe Efti- 
mates on every thing that may befall us, 
foreſtall Objects with Prepotl:fions or 
Prejudices, and thereby become Inſtru- 
mental to our own Uneaſineſs? Indeed 
if we could uſe our Eyes aright, and ſee 
things in their true Shapes, a Compe- 
tency would be more pleaſing than Abun- 
dance ; and the envy'd Pomp of Princes, 
when ballanc'd with the Cares and Ha- 
zards annex'd, would rather make a wiſe 
Man fear than deſire Preferment. There 
is no greater Unhappineſs than * e 
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Admiration of other Men's Enjoyments, 
and Contempt of our own: But if we 
would begin at the right End, and look 
with as much Compaſſion on the Adver- 
ſities of others, as we do with Envy at 
their Proſperities, every Man would find 


_ Cauſe to fic down contentedly with his 


own Burthen. 

But the Nature of Man is extreamly 
querulous ; we know not what we would 
have ; and when we have it, we know 
not how to like it ; we would be happy 
pu we would not dye ; we would live 
ong,yet we would not be old; weabound 
with Complaints, yet nothing diſlikes us 


but the preſent ; for what we condemn'd, 


while it was, once paſt we magnify, and 
{trive to recal it out of the Jaws of Time. 
Every Blefling that is lent us, thro' our 


Ingratitudes and Diſcontents, hath ſome- 


thing to diſparage and diſtaſte it. Chil- 
dren bring Cares ; ſingle Life is wild and 


ſolitary ; Religion nicely ſevere, Liberty 
lawleſs; Wealth Burthenſome, and Me- 
diocrity contemptible; every thing has 
its Fault, either in Abundance, or Defi- 
ciency. 


The diſcontented Man is ever head- 
ſtrong and ſelf-will'd ; yet does not tye 
himſelf to Eſteem, or pronounce accor- 
ding to Reaſon; ſome things he muſt 
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diſlike he knows not wherefore, but he 
likes them not : Every thing he medleth 
with; he either findeth imperfect, or maketh 
ſo: If but an unſeaſonable Shower croſs 
his Recreation, he is ready to fall out 
with Heaven, and thinks he is wrong'd, if 
God will not take his times when to rain, 
and when to ſhine. He is a Slave to 
Envy and loſeth Fleſh with fretting, not 
ſo much at his own Infelicity, as at other's 
Good: Neither hath he leiſure to joy in 
his own Bleſſings whilſt another proſper- 
eth: Fain would he ſee ſome Mutinees, 
but dares not raiſe them; nothing but Fear 
keeps him from Conſpiracies, and no 
Man is more Cruel, when he is not 
manacled with Danger : "The Inconſtant 
and he agree well in their Felicity, which 
both place in Change; but herein they 
differ; the inconſtant Man affects that 
which will be, the diſcontenced commonly 
that which was. | 
Diſcontentment is a mixture of Anger 
and of Grief, both which are wont to 
raiſe up fearful Tempeſts in the Soul, 
What can be more fooliſh than for a Man, | 
becauſe he thinks God hath made him | 
Miſcrable by Croſſes, to make himſelf | 
more Miſerable by his own Diſtempers ? 
\ 
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but Wounds? How witleſs a thing it is 
for a Man to torment himlelf wich the 
Thoughts of thoſe Evils that are paſt an 
Remedy? What wiſe Beholder would not 
have ſmiled with pity and ſcorn, to have 
ſeen the great Augufus, afrer the Defeat 
of ſome choice Troops, ktiack his Head 
againſt the Wall, and hear him paſſionate- 
ly cry out, O Varus, reſtore. me my Le- 
gions ! Yet thus froward and tetchy is 
Nature in the beſt ; if we may not have 
all we would have, all tha: we have is 
nothing; if we be not perfectly humour'd, 
we are wilfully unthankful © n 

'Tis certain our Repinings proceed not 
from any defect of the heavenly Bounty, 
but from the malignant Temper within 


us; It might be one great furtherance to 


our Content, if we would bu: conſider, 
how little will ſuffice Nature, and that 
all the reſt is but matter of Opinion. In- 
deed, what uſe is there ct more than 
what may nouriſh us within, and cover 
us without? And yet do we rove over-all 
the Latitude of Nature for Contentment; 


our Appetites are truly unreaſonable, and 


will know no Bounds: We begin with 
Neceſſaries, as, Pliny juſtly obſerves, 5:74 
from thence we riſe to Exceſs,” purt'i-g 
ourſelves with our own wild DS; 
whereas, if we were ' Wiſe, we mie 
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find Mediocrity an Eaſe. God hath play 
none of us in fo barren a Soil, in fo for- 
Torn a State, but there is ſomething per- 
haps in it which may afford us Comfort: 
But if in a ſullen Humour we will not cul- 
tivate our Field, becauſe we have per- 
haps more Mind to our Neighbour's, we 
may thank ourſelves if we Starve; the de- 
ſpiſing of what God hath given us, is but 
à cold Invitation to farther Bounty; this 
complaining Humour is a Sickneſs of the 
Mind, and a perpetual craving of the Ap- 
petite without any poſſibility of Satiſ- 
faction. 

The moſt effectual Motives to the ob- 
taining a due Tranquillity of Mind, and 


Reſignation of Spirit in every change of 


Life, is to reflect, that if there be any Hap- 
pineſs to be found upon Earth, it is in 
that which we call Content. Tho' this 
is a Flower that grows not in every Gar- 
den. To become Maſters of this great 
Blefling, we muſt confine our Deſires to 
a proper Compaſs; put our Appetites 
under a Reſtraint, and our Paſſions under 
Subjection. Not be continually graſping 
at Poſſeſſions out of our reach, founding 
our Bliſs on imaginary Attainments, or 
repining at the Station in which Heaven 
has placd us, and thinking any other 


would conduce more to our —_— 
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The Tranſitorineſs of all Earthly En- 
joyments, the unſatisfying Condition of 
them, and the danger of over-eſteeming 
them, ſhould wean us from Sourneſs or 
Diſcontent at being depriv'd of them. The 
Conſiderations, that Divine Providence 
over-rules all Events, that a little will ſuf- 
fice the Neceſſities of Nature, will con- 
vince us that we ought to abate our De- 
ſires, to digeſt ſmall and ſeeming Incon- 
veniencies, and to think that our preſent 
Condition is beſt for us. By this means, 
we ſhall neither repine at our Neighbour's 
Happineſs, nor conceive ourſelves Unfor- 
tunate : Be never anxious for the future, 
nor uneaſy at the preſent ; but enjoy a 


| Temper and Serenity of Soul, and put it 


out of the power of Fate or Fortune to 


harraſs or diſcompoſe us. 


wearied Notare when we have 
run thro' the Tumults and Fa- 
tigues of Life, when we are har- 
50 "ont with Buſmeſs and Hurry, we 

are glad to take Shelter in a calm Priva- 
cy, and put in as to a ſafe Harbour out 
of 2 troubled Ocean. 

Ciccro is not for allowing Any the Bene- 
fits of Retirement, who can be ſervicea- 
ble in a State of ARivity.3 and only per- 
mits them an Exemption; from Employ- 
ment, when they are diſabled from Buſi- 
nels by want of, "Health, or call'd off by 
fome more importam Reaſon. Quibus au- 
tem talis nulla fit cauf#? fi } defpicere ſe dicunt 
ea, que plerique admirantur, imperia 65 ma- 
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tiam vitio dandum puto. But thoſe who have © 
no ſuch Pleas to excuſe them, if they yet pro- 
feſs to deſpiſe what the generality of the World 
are fond of, Command and Offite; I think 


they are not only not to be commended, but cen- 


ſured for withdrawing. 53. 


Seneca, who. ſpent the greateſt part of 
his Life in a Court, ſeems to be of a con- 
trary Opinion; he tells his Son, There 7s 
20. opportunity ſcapes me of enquiring where 
you are, what you do, and what Company y.u 
keep: And I am well enough pleas d, that J 
can hear nothing concerning you, fer it ſhews 
that you live Retired. A general Conver- 
ſation is neither eaſy, nor abſolutely ſafe; 
and yet our Retreats may look-like Oſten- 
tation. + 

Tis a fair ſtep towards Happineſs and 
Virtue, to delight in the Converſation of 
good and of wiſe Men; and where that 
cannot be had, the next Point is to keep 
no Company at all. Solitude attords Bu- 
ſineſs enough; and the Entertainment is. 
Comfortable and Eaſy. To live hidden, 
was never but ſafe; and pleaſant ;. but 
then, ſo much better, when the World is 
worſe. It is a: Happineſs not to be a 'Wit- 
neſs of the Miſchief of the time; which 
it is hard to ſee. and be guiltleſs. Your 
Philoſophical Cell is a ſafe ſhelter from 
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Tumults, from Vices, from Diſcontent- 
ments. 

Feſides that lively honeſt and manly 
Pleaſure, which ariſes from the Gain of 
Knowledge in the deep Myſteries of Na- 
ture; how eaſy is it in Retirement to live 
free from the Common Cares, from the 
Inſection of Common Evils! Who is en- 
vied, and who pitied at Court; who buys 
Hopes and Kindneſs deareſt ; who lays 
{ſecret Mines to blow vp another, that 
himſelf may ſacceed, can never trouble 
you. Theſe Cares dare not enter into a 
Sanctuary of Peace, Thence you can ſee 
hc W all that live publick are toſs d in theſe 
Waves and pity them, You ſit as on a 
high Rock above the Waters, and laugh 
at the Tempeſt that cannot feach you. 
This View of Retirement brings to my 
Mind a Paſſage of Lacretizs, beautifully 
tranſlated by Mr. Dryden, which bears no 
{mall Reſemblance to what I have ad- 


9 


vanc d. 


Tis pleaſant, ſafely to behold from Shore 
The 1owling Ship; and bear the Tempeſt roar ; 
Net that another's Pain is our Delight, 
But Pains unfelt produce the pleaſing Sight. 
"Tis pleaſant alſo to behold from far 
e moving Legions mingled in the War. 1 
| But 


we: 
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But much more Sweet, thy lab ring Steps to 


gui ö 

To Virtue s heights ,with Wiſdom well ſupply 4 
And all the Magazines of Learning fortify d. 
From thence to lock below on Human kind, 
Bewilder d in the Maze of Life and blind. 

O Wretched Man! in what a Miſt of Life, 

Inclos'd with Dangers, and with noiſy frife, 
He ſpends his little Span ; and over-feeds 

His gramm'd Defires with more than Nature 
needs. 

For Nature wiſely ftints our Appetite, 

And craves no more than undiſturb d Delight ; 
Which Minds, unmix d with Cares and Fears, 

obtain; 


A Soul Serene, @ Body void of Pain. 


But however amiable the Bleſſings of 


Retirement may look, and be conſi- 


der'd by ſome, I am not inſenſible there 
are Others who will object, that tho So- 
litude promiſes fair, and is a ſtrong En- 
tertainment to a Melancholly Fancy; yet 
were the Notion driven up, and tryd in 
its fartheſt Extent, we {ſhould quickly 


change our Opinion. They ſay , that 


like a great many other things, 'tis better 
in proſpect, than poſſeſſion. Like a Sum- 
mer's Cloud in the Evening, it looks ſoft 
and fine at a diſtance, and preſents us 
with a great many pretty Figures; but 

87 when 
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when you come cloſe to the Object, the 
Zclours are rubb'd out, and the Subſtance 
rinks: There's nothing remaining but 
empty Air ; nothing that will either feed 
the Eye, or fill the Graſp. - | 
Ie may be further urg'd, that Adam was 
created in the Perfection of his Species, 
that there was nothing but Plenty and 
Pleaſute, Innocence and Security in View; 
He had neither Want to diſtreſs him, Dan- 
ger to alarm him, or Guilt to make him 
uneaſy, But notwithſtanding this Para- 
ie both ↄithont and within, God ſaw his 
Being imperfect, and that. 'twas .: good 
| for him to be alone. If Happineſs then is 
| impracticable without Society, if Solitude, 
| ſtrictly taken, wo'n't do in Paradile, tis 
in rain to expect from it elſewhere. 
If a Perſon, ſays Tully, of Senſe and 
Probity was furniſh'd with all the Bleſ- 
ings of Life, and had never ſo much 
1 Wealth, Leiſure, and largeneſs of Under- 
 Tianding, yet if he was barr'd all manner 


1 of Company, and never allow'd ſo much 
1 as to fee a Man, he had better throw up 
1 bis Being and fairly take leave of the 

World. Indeed, a Man well accommo- 
dated, may love Company from a more 
[| * generous Motive than that of Pride or 

Nay to transfuſe his Satisfaction, and 
Hg" e en - thew 
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ſhew his good Nature; to inſtruct, to 
oblige, and entertain. | 
There may be this Objection indeed 
made to Retirement; that Solitude gives 
too much Leiſure for Reflexion, opens an 
unacceptable Scene, and ſhews a Man the 
Poverty of bis own Nature. For let the 
Outſide look never ſo fair, twill by no 
means bear the Teſt of a thorough Inſpe- 
ction; the Stores, when examin'd, will 
fall ſtrangely ſhort. The moſt knowing 
and powerful will ſoon be at a Stand: 
They'll, quickly perceive their ' Under- 
ſtanding puzzled, and their Will check d, 
in abundance of things. Beſides, the un- 
certainty of the Future, and the Thoughts 


of Death will crowd in: In ſhort, no- 


thing but the Supports of Religion can 
make a Man fit to entertain himſelf: Now, 
Company gives Buſineſs and Diverſion, 
draws the Mind abroad, and keeps Peo- 
ple's Thoughts from preying upon chem- 
ſelves. 
It often happens that if we can't be 
courted, and have our Will, we fall into 
a fit of Retirement, and make Company 
no longer ; How often do the Declen- 
ſions of Intereſt, the Misfortunes in Love 
or Ambition, drive People out of Buſt- 
neſs, and Sight, and make them with- 
draw to Privacy © As Children when they 
Are 
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are croſs d in their Fancy, walk off and 
ſtand ſullen in a Corner. Some People 
likewiſe retire to conceal their Defects; 
They are ſufficiently acquainted with the 
lean Temper of the Generality ; how for- 
ward the World is to ſpy out a Fault, 
and publiſh a Diſadvantage : And there- 
fore they are unwilling to have the Im- 
perfections of Age or Fortune gazd at, 
and remark d: Too much Light diſco- 
vers the Wrinkles, which makes them chuſe 
to ſit out of the Sun. | 
Plutarch hath writ a ſhort Treatiſe on 
this Queſtion, Whether it was rightly ſaid, 
LIVE CONCEALU'D ; The Philoſopher 
ſeems poſitive that he who ſaid it, had no 
mind to live conceal'd, but ſpoke it with 
defign of being taken notice of, for his 
very ſaying it: as if he ſaw, deeper into 
things than every vulgar Eye, and to 
purchaſe to himſelf a Reputation, how 
unjuſtly ſoever, by inveigling others into 
Obſcurity and Retirement. That beſides, 
the thing itſelf ſounded ill, to bid us keep 
all our Life-time out of the Worlds Eye, 
as if we had rifled the Sepulchers of the 
Dead, or done ſuch deteſtable Villanies as 
we muſt hide for: As if it were grown 
a Crime to live, unleſs we could keep all 
others from knowing we do ſo. From this 
Poſition he proceeds to pronounce, than 
| even 
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even an III- liver ought not to withdraw _ 
from the Converſe of Others ; no, let 
him be known, let him be reclaim'd, let 
him repent : if he have any Stock of Vir- 
tue, let it not lie unemploy'd ; or if he 
have been viciouſly bent, 16: him not by 
flying the Means continue -unreclaim'd and 
uncur'd. All the Infirmities of a diſſolute 
Life, all the Irregular Paſſions of the 
Soul, ought to be laid open to the View 
of all, and undergo the Touch of every 
Skilful Hand, that all who Examine into 
the Temper, may be able to preſcribe ac- 
cordingly. Doth anger tranſport us? Let 
us take the Advice to ſhun the Occaſions 
of it. Doth Love torment, or Jealouſ 
diſtract Us? From Converſation we ſhall 
be taught Expedients, to remove or wea- 
ther our Paſſions: 

Again, if on the other hand, this Ad- 
vice be calculated for the Owners of 
Worth and Virtue; if they muſt be con- 
demn'd to Privacy, and live unknown to 
the World ; what would this have amoun- 
ted to, but in effect to bid Epaminondas 
lay down his Arms, to bid Lycarges Can- 


cel his Laws, to bid Tbraſibylus ſpare the 
Tyrants ; in a word, to bid Pythagoras 
forbear his Inſtructions, and Socrates his 
Reaſonings, and Diſcourſes ? What would 
ic be but to ſentenee Virtue to be doom'd 

| to 
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to Oblivion, Art to Idleneſs and Inacti- 


vity, Philoſophy to Silence, and all a 
Man's Happineſs to be forgotten? If in 
the State of Life we are under, -we muſt 
be ſecluded from all Knowledge and Ac- 


quaintance with the World ; let it be only. 
ſuch, who make it the whole Buſineſs. of 
Life to heap Pleaſure upon Pleaſure; 
let ſuch live Recluſes all their Days. 
But what ſhould they hide their Heads 


for, who, with regard to the Works of 
Nature, own and magnify a Divine Being, 
who. celebrate his Juſtice and Providence, 
who in Point of Morali:y are due Obſer- 
vers of the Law, Promoters of Society 
and Community among Men,. Lovers of 
the Common-wealth, and in the Admini- 
ſtration thereof prefer the common Good 
before a private Advantage? What ſhould 
ſuch Men Cloiſter up themſelves, and live 
Recluſes from the World for? Would you 
have them out of the way, for fear they 
ſhould teach others to be good too ? For 
fear they ſhould ſet a good Example, and 
allure others to Virtue out of Emulation 
of, the Precedent ? For to be known. to 
the World under ſome eminent Chara- 
cter, not only carries a Reputation with 
it.: But makes the Virtues in us become 
practical like Light, which renders us not 
only Vilible, but uſeful to others, _ 
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It may be till argued in Diſcounte- 
nance. of Solitude and Retirement, that 
Men's natural Parts, lying unemploy'd for 
lack of Acquaintance with the World, 
contract a kind of Filth or Ruſt and Cra- 
Zineſs thereby. For ſottiſn eaſe and a 
Life wholly Sedentary, and given up to 
Idleneſs, ſpoils, and debilicates not only 
the Body but the Soul too ; And as cloſe 
Waters ſhadow'd over by bordering Trees, 
and ſtagnated in default of Springs to ſup- 
ply Current and Motion to them, become 
Foul and Corrupt ; ſo the innate Facul- 
ties and Powers of a dull unſtirring Soul, 
whatever Uſefulneſs, whatever Seeds of 
Good ſhe may have taken in her, yet 
when ſhe puts not thoſe Powers into 
Action, when once they ſtagnate, they 
loſe their Vigour and run to decay. A 
Man's Reaſon (like Fire, ſcarce Viſible, 
and juſt going out) retires into itſelf, and 
what with InaRivity and Dullneſs, every 
little flitting Object ſo ſhatters and en- 
dangers the extinguiſhing it, that there 
remain but ſome obſcure and glimmering 
Indications that the Man 1s alive. There- 
fore he that caſts himſelf into obſcure Re- 
tirements, he that fits ſurrounded in Dagk- 
neſs, and buries himſelf alive, ſeems, 
in Plutarch's Mind, to repine at his own 
Birth, and grudges he ever had, a Being 
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All this, I muſt own, makes againſt a 
State of Retirement, to which there may 
be other Confiderations ſubjoin'd, which, 
as Mr. Collier has term'd it, ſhould keep 
us from diſ-incorporating ourſelves. We 
had our Being from Mankind ; our Sup- 
port, our Education, the Growth of our 
Bodies, and the Progreſs of our Reaſon, 
came all, under God, thro' their Hands. 
All the Pleaſure and Convenieficies of 
Life are convey'd to us by this Channel : 
And therefore, if Solitude could provide 
us Nece ſſaries and furniſh us to our Wiſhes, 
which is impoſſible, yet we ought not to 
disband, and break looſe from human So- 
ciety. We ſhould rather continue upon 
the ſpot, and difcharge the Obligation. 
For ſhould every Body be over-grown 
with 'this Shyneſs and Chagrin, ſhould 
they run oft ſingle, and not endure the 
fight of each other; not only States and 
Kingdoms, Arts and Sciences, Laws and 
Religion, but even human Nature itſelf 
would ſink and be deſtroy'd. 2 
But further, what if general Kindneſs, 
and Chriſtian Charity, ſo ſtrongly en- 
join ' d in the Scripture, be utterly incon- 
fiſtent with an abſolute Retirement? For 
which way can any Virtue be exercis'd 
without Object, or Opportunity? All In- 
ſtances of Affection and Sympathy, and 
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all Works of Mercy are impracticable, 
upon this Scheme. How can he that 
abſconds from the whole World, and lives 
litterally by himſelf, either feed the Hun- 
gry or cloath the Naked? How san ſuch 
a one be Hoſpitable to Strangers, or viſit 
thoſe under Sickneſs or Confinement ? 
What poſſibility is there of his inſtructing 
the Ignorant, of comforting the afflicted, 
or correcting the audacious Libertine ? Is 
it not to renounce human Society; is it 
not to renounce Chriſtianity, and cut our 
ſelves off from the Communion of the 
Church: Of the Church which implies 
Company, and is enough to diſcourage 


Solitude, by the very Idea and Name of 


it ? 

But after all theſe heinous Charges are 
weigh'd, and aggravated with additional 
Circumſtances and Argument, a calm Re- 


tirement may not only be excuſable, but 


often a part of our Duty. I would not 
by Retirement be thought to intimate a 
wild and ſavage withdrawing from all 
Commerce with Human-kind ; or to 
preſcribe the Solitude of a Deſart: This 
would be inverting the Bleſſings and Be- 
nefics of ſuch a State; this would be 
to derive it from a Sickneſs of the 


Mind, prevailing Melancholly, and 


ſplenatick Reſolutions ; I would not be 
under. 
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underſtood to recommend it farther, 


than a ſeaſonable retiring from Tu- 
mult, a Diſtraction; from Vice and Im- 


pertinence; from Vanity, and Fatigue: 


Is it not poſſible to live at Eaſe, to live 


to Heaven and Ourſelves, and yet be ſer- 
viceable to our fellow Creatures? Muſt 
we, like Gally-Slaves, be for ever labour- 
ing at the Oar of Buſineſs, ſtruggling with 
Frauds, and buſtling with Inquietudes, and 
is there no Portion of our Days allow'd 
us to Reſt and Tranquillity.? No Re- 
prieve from Toil and Uneaſineſs? Muſt 


our Healths and Conſtitutions, our Com- 


forts, and Satisfactions be given up and 


ſacrific d to eternal Anxieties.? May we 
never be allow'd to plead the Privilege of 


our Labours, ſue out our Diſmiſſion, and 
withdraw from Fatigue? 


It 1 
tho? 
Men's Thoughts, they, are ſuch uneaſy 


Habits, that we do not indulge them out 
of Choice, but from ſome Neceſſity, Real 
or Imaginary; We ſeek Happiness, in 


Which Eaſe is the principal Ingredient, 
and the End propos d in our molt reſtleſs 


purſuits is Tranquillity. We are there- 


fore ſoothd and delighted with the Re- 


preſentation of it, and fancy we partake 
of the Pleaſure. Are not Health, n 
155 quil- 


Nen all Mankind loves Eaſe; 
mbition and Avarice employ moſt 
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quillity, and pleaſing Objects the Growth 
of the Country ? And tho' Men, for the 
general Good-of the World, are made to 
love populous Cities, the Country hath 
the/greateſt ſhare in an uncorrupted Heart, 
When we paint, deſcribe, or any way in- 
dnlge our Fancy, the Country is the Scene 
which ſupplies us with the moſt lovely 
Images. This State was that wherein God 
placed Adam when in Paradiſe ; nor could 
all the fanciful Wits of Antiquity imagine 
any thing that could adminiſter more ex- 
quiſite Delight in their Ely/ium. 

The Fruic we gather from our many 
Days of Company is very little; we ſcat- 
ter much in Converſation, we gather but 
ſmall Profit; but for the few Hours we 
ſpend in Retirement and Recollection the 
Return is very conſiderable; and the 
greater Portions of our Time we lay out 
this way, the more Treaſure we lay up 
for ourſelves hereafter. 

A Gentleman in a Country Life enjoys 

Paradiſe with a Temper fit for it; who 
underſtands the Station in which Heaven 
and Nature have plac'd him; he is more 
Superigr to thoſe of lower Fortune by 
his Benevolence, than his Poſſeſſions; and 
juſtly divides his Time between Solitude 
and Company, fo as to uſe the one rap 
— | i | | 3 k 
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the other. His Life is ſpent in good Of- 
fices to his Neighbours ; and his Counſel 
and Knowledge are a guard to the Sim- 
plicity and Innoeence of thoſe of lower 
Talents, and the Entertainment and Hap- 
pineſs of thoſe of equal. | 
To a thinking Man it muſt ſeem Pro- 
digious, that the very Scituation in a 
Country Life does not incline Men to a 
Scorn of the mean Gratifications ſome take 
in it, To ſtand by a Stream, naturally 
lulls the Mind into Compoſure and Re- 
verence; to walk in Shades, diverſifies 
that Pleaſure; and a bright Sun-ſhine 
makes a Man conſider all Nature in Glad- 
neſs, and himfelf the happieſt Being in it, 
as he is the moſt conſcious of her Gifts 
and Enjoyments. It would be the moſt 
impertinent Piece of Pedantry imaginable 
to form our Pleaſures by Imitation of o- 
thers ; I will not therefore mention Scipio 
and Lælius, who are generally produc'd o 
this Subje as Authorities for the Char 


of a Rural Life. 
He that does. not feel the force. of a- 


ecable Views and Scituations in his own 


Mind, will hardly arrive at the Satisfa- 
ctions they bring from the Reflections of 
others. However, they who have a Taſte 
that way, are more particularly inflam'd 
with Deſire when they ſee others in the 

Enjoy- 
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Enjoyment of it ; eſpecially when Men 
carry into the Country a Knowledge of 
the World as well as of Nature. The 
Leiſure of ſuch Perſons is endear'd and 
refin'd by Reflexion upon Cares and In- 
quietudes. The abſence of paſt Labours 
doubles preſent Pleaſures, which are ftill 
augmented, if the Perſon in ſolitude has 
the Happineſs of being addicted to Let- 
ters. ä 

To retire for Quiet and the benefit of 


. Thinking is certainly Commendable ; 


Amici fures temporis, (aid the Lord Bacon 
Converſation is a Thief that ſteals away 2 
great part of our Time, and uſually ſtuffs 
our Memory with Rubbiſh ; Solitude is 
a great Relief in ſuch Caſes, and wiſe 
Men are glad to get clear of the Croud 
for freſh Air and Breathing. In Retire- 
ment we taſte the ſweet of a quiet 
Repoſe, and entertain ourſelves with 
Freedom ; nay, we live more in Two 
Days of Retreat, and are more ſenſible of 
what Life is, than in Two Years full of 
Buſineſs and Trouble, and we ſee greater 
things in Retirements than abroad in the 
World: | Fi; 
What do we ſee Great in the World, 
unleſs it be perhaps an Army, the Siege 
of a Town, or the Court of a Prince? 
| Theſe 
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Theſe are things we are quickly accuſtom'd 
to, and which only appear Great to us at 
the firſt Sight. But in Retirement, we 
look upon the different Works of Nature; 
the Sun riſing and ſetting ; a ſtill Night; 


and thoſe Planets which ſo majeſtically 


rowl over our Heads, which we conti- 
nually admi rec Ain 
It muſt be, in reality, a great Miſery for 
a Man never to be his own; too much 
Acquaintance makes us Strangers to our 
ſelves ; and the more we converſe with 
Men, the leſs we converſe with our own 
Boſoms. There are indeed Degrees of 
Solitude, and we may be miſtaken if we 
think it a Sanctuary againſt all Vices ; or 
that there are not ſuch, who embrace it 
merely for a larger Scope in Criminal 
Enjoyments. They withdraw, as Tiberius 
did to Capre c, to be more at leiſure for their 
Vices, to debauch without Interruption, 
and be ſomewhat cover'd from Cenſure 
and Obſervation. | 
Some People's Melancholly has driven 
them to an Exceſs ; they are loſt in a 
Miſt of the Spleen ; they think all Society 
infectious ; and, that every Mortal has 
the Tokens upon him; and ſo retire: to 
{cape being polluted, This indeed is a 
wrong Method; for at ſuch a time, a 
W364: Man 
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Man ſhould awaken himſelf; and imme- 


diately ſtrike off into Buſineſs, or inno- 
cent Diverſion. Reſolution and Spirit 
will quickly repel the Malignity, and diſ- 
cuſs the Humour, For to loſe the Com- 
forts of Life in a few Vapours, and to he 


ſmoak'd and ſmother'd out of ones Rea- 


ſon, are far from Circumſtances of Cre- 


dit. Tis not good to run the length of 


a retir'd Fancy, nor ſuffer the Spleen to 
govern. Solitude muſt have a Temper 
as well as other things. To over-drive 
Nature and puſh the Experiment too far, 


never turns to any Account. 


People that retire , ſays Mr. Collier, 
ſhould examine the Difficulties, and pro- 
portion the Undertaking to their Strength ; 
a thorough Scrutiny of the Inclinations, 


of the Will, and the Power, is no more 


than a neceſlary Precaution. Without 
this preliminary Prudence a Man may 


over-burthen his Shoulders, and wade out 


of his Depth: Neither can the way be 
made back ſometimes without Levity and 
Imputation. To live alone tho' in a mo- 
derate Degree will require ſome tolerable 


Proviſion in Books, and Capacity: He 
that goes off unfurniſh'd in the Under- 


ſtanding, will make wretched Company 
for himſelf. He has only contriv'd a 


Settlement for a ſavage Life, and retires 


like 
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like a Beaſt to his Den. A Man may as 
well fail alone as in Company; there are 
ways for it, until ſuch time as he hath 
fram'd himſelf to be ſibi Tbeatrum; ſo 
much to reſpect his Reaſon and fear his 
Conſcience, that he cannot without Shame 
fumble or trip in their Preſence, that he 
dare not halt before: himſelf, but bears a 
kind of Reverence and Reſpect unto him-, 
ſelf, which next to Religion is the chiet- 

eſt Bridle againſt all Vice. 
We cannot have a nobler Motive to 
Retirement, than upon the Score of Reli- 
gion: To ſhut up the Proſpe&t of this 
l World, that we may take the better View 
of the Other, is a prudent precaution. 
Tis certainly good to retreat from Com- 
pany, and bar the Door upon Buſineſs 
and Diverſion; and when we are thus 
diſengaged, to inſpect our Practiſe, to 
ſtate our Accounts and examine our Con- 
dition for Eternity. Tis good to make 
a Stand by our ſelves, and conſider how 
well we are reconcil'd to a ſtate of Sepa- 
ration. Things ſtanding thus, we ſhould 
endeavour to diſentangle before-hand, to 
untwiſt our Affections, and lide off from 
the World by degrees. And fince the 
Objects of Senſe will ſhortly fail us, let 
us leſſen the Correſpondence, and try a 
little to live without them: Let us apply 
to 
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to a more laſting Fund, and ſubſiſt our 
Happineſs upon Thought. To retire for 
ſuch Purpoſes as theſe, is the beſt Im- 
provement of Solitude : To be thus alone, 
is the way to bring us to the moſt deſira- 
ble Company. Thoſe who have attain'd 
to that Sublimity of Mind, as to be above 
all worldly Cares, tho' they meddle with 
the World as being of the World, yet they 
do it ſo ſafely, that they cleave not to it, 
nor are aſtoniſh'd to leave it. 

To come to a Concluſion ; Solitude 
hath certainly more Pleaſures in it, than 
any publick Employment, for it drives us 
into Contemplation, which is ſo charm- 
ing, that it may rather be faid to raviſh 
than pleaſe, committing ſo open a Rap- 
ture upon our Souls, that it puts them al- 
moſt into a State of Separation. It is an 
Abuſe of Retirement for Men to embrace 
ic out of meanneſs of Spirit, or for weak- 
neſs of Parts, as not fit to attain Great- 
neſs; and they ought to make it their 
Choice, purely to arrive at that Happi- 
neſs, which is uſually enjoy'd in a retir'd 
virtuous Life. Sir Richard Bulſtrode in his 
Eſſays tells us of a King of Bohemia, who 
(retiring into a Deſart, where he liv'd ſe- 
veral Years with Three poor Hermits,) 
at his Death told them, there was no Great- 

| T | neſs 
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meſs preferable tothe Tranquillity of that So- 
litude he had enjoy d with them, which he 
efteem'd as true Happineſs : Whereas that Life 
Be bad led upon his Throne, deſerv d more the 
Title of Death than Life. 

T remember it was the ſaying of a wiſe 
Man, Crede mibi, qui bene latuit, bene vix- 
3t ; Believe me, be that bath layn well con- 
ceal'd, bath lie d well, But I muſt ſay in 
our Retirement, if we only converſe with 
Earth we ſhall be like it, that is, unlike 
ourſelves, - But if we are engag'd in more 
reſin d and intellectual Entertainments, 
we ſhall be ſomething more than ourſelves, 
that is, than this narrow Circumference 
of Earth ſpeaks us, the Soul being always 
like the Object of its Delight and Con- 
verſe. | 

In ſhort, I would not be underſtood to 
recommend Retirement, that ſhould make 
us Supine, Unactive, and Uſeleſs: Eve- 
ry Station of Life has its Offices; and 
there can be no Vacuum in our breathing 
Hours, but when, by Slumber, we repair 
our Nature. In our Retreats from the 
hurry of publick Employments, we muſt 
make ourſelves Serviceable as far as we 
can; there are Duties which Solitude can- 
not exempt us from; we muſt extend 
our Hands to do good, when Occaſion 

bas | offers ; 
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offers ; and not 1 wrap ourſelves 
up in Contemplation. The Communi- 


cation of our Kindneſs from behind a 


Cloud, when tis voluntary, and drawn 


down neither by Force nor Expectation, 


implies a Generoſity, that ſeems a diſtags 
Imitation of the Divinity. 


— — — te — 


* 
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Fl all che impertinent Wiſhes 
which we have exprefs'd in 
VP Converſation, there is not dne 

. more unworthy a Gentleman, 
or a Man of liberal Education, than that 
of wiſhing one's ſelf Younger. I have 
obſerv'd” this; Wiſh is uſually made upon 
ſight of ſome Object which gives the Idea 
of a paſt Action, whieh it is no Diſhonour 
to us that we cannot now repeat ; or elſe 
on what was in itſelf ſhameful when we 
rformed it. It is a certain Sign of a 
fooliſh or a diſſolute Mind, if we want 
our Youth again only for the ſtrength of 
Bones and Sinews which we once were 
Mafters of. When an Old Man bewails 
the loſs of ſuch Gratifications which are 
paſſed, he diſcovers a monſtrous Inclina- 
tion 
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tion to that which is not in the Courſe 
of Providence to recal. The State of an 
Old Man, who is diſſatisfied merely for 
his being ſuch, is the moſt out of all 
Meaſures of Reaſon and good Senſe of 
any Being we have an Account of, from 
the higheſt Angel to the loweſt Worm. 
Old Age is that which, we all deſire 
to aſpire unto ;. and when we. have at- 
tained, are as ready to complain of as our 
greateſt Miſery ; verifying in part that 
old Obſervation, that Wedlock and Age 
are things which we deſire and repent of. 


Da Spatium Vita, multos da, Fupiter, annes ; 
Hoc recto vultu, ſolum hoc & pallidus optas. 
Sed quam continuis, & quantis longa Senectus 
Plena Malis? 5 | 


Says Juvena; 
Fove grant me length of Life; and Years good 


Store, | - 
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In this one, fill 
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1 
Years alone are load enough for the. 

Strength, much more for the F 
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of Age; but when Labour and Sorrow 
are added to the Weight, how can we 
but double under the Burthen? He was 
both Old and Wiſe; that ſaid out of Ex- 
perience, that our laſt Days are the Dregs 
of our Life; the clearer Part is gone and 
all drawn out, the Lees ſink down to the 
Bottom. Who can expreſs the miſerable 
Inconveniences that attend Old Age? 
Wherein our Cares muſt needs be mul- 
tiplied according to the manifold Occa- 
ſions of our Affairs. For the World is a 
Net, in which, the more we ſtir, the more 
we are entangled. And for our bodily 
Grievances, what Varieties do we here 
meet withal ? What Aches of the Bones, 
what Convulſions of Sine ws, what Tor- 
ments of the Bowels, what Diſtillations 
of Rheum ; what Weakneſſes of Reten- 
tion and Digeſtion, what failings of the 
Memory, and decays of the Senſes ? Are 
not theſe they which the Preacher calls 
the Evil-days, and the Years wherein a 
Man ſhall fas, T have no Pleaſure ; Where- 
in, the Sun, or the Light, or the Moon, or 
the Stari are darkned, or the Clouds return 
| after the Rain: When the Keepers of the Houſe 
ſhall Tremble, and the ſtrong Men ſhall bow 
themſelves, and the Grinders ceaſe, becauſe 
they are few, and thoſe that Iook out of the 
Windows be darkned ? In ſhort, Age is I 
| other 
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other than the Common Sewer, into which 
all Diſeaſes of our Life are wont to empty 
themſelves; it is but the Winter of our 
Life; how can we then expect any other 
than gloomy Weather, chilling Froſts, 
Storms and Tempeſts? | 

It gives no ſmall Trouble ro Mankind 
to conſider, that the greateſt part of Life 
is no better than a flow Conſumption ; 
that we muſt ſhortly ſink into a State of 
Weakneſs and Inſignificancy, and grow 
unacceptable both to others and ourſelves, 
When our Limbs, and our Memory, and 
it may be our Underſtanding too will 
fail us; when nothing but a Feayer will 
warm our Blood; and all the lively Per- 
ceptions are forced out of Pain. That Life, 
like an ill-gotten Eſtate, conſumes inſen- 
ſibly, in deſpight of all imaginable Fru- 
gality. Infancy is a State of Hope, and 
has the Tenderneſs of Parents, or the 
Compaſſion of Strangers, to ſupport it. 
Youth, like a Bloſſom, gives us Beauty 
in Hand, and Fruit in Proſpect. But Age 
grows worſe and worſe upon the Pro- 
greſs, ſinks deeper in Sorrow and Neglect, 
and has no Relief to expect but the 


Grave. i 
But whilſt we do thus complainingly 


aggravate the Incommodities of Age, we 


muſt beware leaſt we derogate from the 
1.4 Boun- 
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Bounty of our Maker, and diſparage 
thoſe Bleſſings which he accounts preci- 
ous, amongſt which Old Age is none of 
the meaneft, It is not a little injurious 
ſo to faſten our Eyes upon the Diſcom- 
modities of any Condition, as not to take 
in the Advantages that belong to it, which 
carefully laid together, may perhaps ſway 
the Ballance to an equal Poiſe. The fond 
Humour of appearing in the gay and 
faſhionable World, and being applauded 
for trivial Excellencies, is what makes 
Youth have Age in Contempt, and makes 
Age reſign with ſo ill a Grace the Quali- 
hcations of Youth, _ 5 
Jo State the matter fairly, I. ſhall beg 
leave to take a, ſhort lu of the Incon- 
veniences to which Age Subjects us, and 
then ſubjoin the certain. Advantages we 
are indebted to it for. As to the decays 
of Body and Conſtitution, I have alread 
ſpoken ; and ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe 
Imperfections which are of a, Moral Kind. 
Jo begin then, Old Perſons are gene- 
rally guilty of a Forwardneſs to be dif- 
pleaſed upon little Occaſions ; to take 
things by the wrong Handle; and to put 
ſevere Conſtructions upon Words and 
Actions. This unhappy Temper may be 
afligned to ſeveral Cauſes. They may 
be over-ſuſpicious of being contemn'd ; 


long 
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long Experience has taught them that 
the World is generally Unbenevole and 
Narrow-ſpirited ; that Self. love and IIl- 
nature are extreamly Common: And that 
the Pleaſures of too many are drawn 
from the Misfortunes of their Neighbours. 
Theſe Remarks confirm'd by repeated In- 
ſtances, make no, kind Impreſſion. So 
that when a Man is Conſcious of his own 
Decay, when he grows leſs Active and 
Agreeable, he is apt to fancy younger 
People are more ready to divert themſelves 
with his Declenſion than to pity it. This 
Apprehenſion makes him interpret with 
Rigour, conclude himſelf injur'd upon a 
remote Appearance, and grow diſguſted 
upon every Ambiguity. /. 
Mankind, indeed, ought not to be ca- 
pable of ſuch Barbarity as this Jealouſy 
ſuppoſes : It is miſapplying their Paſſions 
at a ſcandalous Rate ; inſulting an una- 
voidable Inficmity, and trampling upon 
the venerable Ruines of human - Nature : 
This Inſolence is fooliſh, as well. as un- 
natural. He that Acts in this manner, 
does but expoſe his own future Condi- 
tion, and laugh at himſelf before-hand. 
A Forwardneſs to be diſoblig'd, may 


Proceed from the Infirmities of Age ; the 
laſt part of Life is a perpetual Indiſpoſi- 


tion; you are ſeldom free from the Pain 
| » ng " "> 


or the 'Weakneſs of a Diſeaſe. The Fe- 
ver of the Fit may ſometimes intermit, 
but then, your beſt Days are ſhort of 
Health: Such uneaſy Diſcipline is apt co 
make the Spirits turn Eager; when a 
Man is loaden a Feather is felt, and the 
leaſt Rub will make him complain. 

It is another Inconvenience of Age, 
that Old Perſons are frequently * to 
over- rate their own Sufficiency. They 
fancy their Underſtandings move upon 
an Aſcent, and that they muſt grow Wiſer 
of courſe, as they grow Older. Thus 
they often take their Improvement upon 
Content, without examining how they 
came by it. As if the meer Motion of 
the Sun, or the running of an Hour-glaſs, 
would do the Buſineſs. Now a miftake 
in this Caſe, makes them impatient of 
Contradiction, and imagine themſelves 
always in the Right. To argue the Point, 
and debate their Opinions, is to injure 
them. Younger Men ought to believe 
hard, and take Authority for the laft 
Proof. 

Then, Reſting too much upon the Pri- 
viledge of their Years, may be the Oc- 
caſion of another Imperfection. Incom- 
pliance with the innocent Demands and 
Satisfactions of thoſe who are Younger. 
Their Opinions are the Standard of _—_ * 
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and their Deſires the Meaſure of agree - 
ableneſs. This partiality of Thought, this 
indulging their own Inclinations, makes 
them firm to Prepoſſeſſion, and with dif- 


ficulty remov'd from thoſe Cuſtoms which 


firft engag'd them. The bare Novelty of 
a thing is enough to caſt it; they con- 
demn the prudent Alterations of the pre- 


ſent Age, and are too kind to the Errors 


of the former. 


There is another general Misfortune in- 
cident to Old Age, and that is Covetouſ- 


neſs. This looks like fo great a Paradox, 


that nothing but Matter of Fact, could 


* 


force us to believe it: We have leſs time 
to ſtay in the World, and leſs Capacity to + 
enjoy it, therefore we muſt love it better - 
than ever. What ſort of Reaſoning is this? 
To what purpoſe ſhould a Man graſp ſo 


hard, when he can take the leaſt hold? 


The Caſe is this; Age is not Vigorous 
enough for Buſineſs and Fatiguing. Tis 
nc time to work up an Eſtate in, or to 
repair a Miſadventure. And where La- 
bour is impracticable, and Recovery de- 
ſpaired of, Parſimony has the better Colour. 
Old Perſons are apt to dread a Misfortune 
more than others. They have obſerv'd © 
how Prodigality is punifh'd, and Poverty - 


neglected; they are ſenſible their Strength 


» 


decays, and their Infirmities. encreaſe, 
| And. 
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and therefore eonclude their Supplies 
ſhould encreaſe too. The natural Dif- 


fidence and the Anxiouſneſs of Age is apt 
to preſs the Reaſons of 3 too far, 
an Accident, 


to be over Apprehenſive o 
and guard with too much Concern, 

We might enumerate a great many more 
Imperfections, with which Age Burthens 
the Mind, but I have promis'd to ſpeak o 
ſome of the Advantages which ſhould re- 
concile us to this Stage of Life. To talk 
in the Divine's Strain I might alledge, 
that the ſame God who knows beſt the 
Price of his own Favours, as he makes no 
ſmall Eſtimation of Age himſelf, ſo he 
hath thought fit to call for an high Re- 
ine to be given to it by himſelf. Is it 
not a Part of the inſpired Law, Thou ſhalt 
riſe up before the Hoary Head, and honour the 
Face of the Old Man, and fear thy God? 
This awful Reſpect and Reverence to 
Years was ſtrictly obſerv'd by the Old 
Fleathens, 


Credebant hoc grande Nefas, & morte piandum, 


Si Juvenis vetulo non aſſurrexeras, —— 


ſays Juvenal. They accounted it a beinous 
Crime, and to be puniſhd with Death, if a 
Young Man neglected to riſe to his Elder. 
Permit me to give one Inſtance * bh 

ele- 
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Deſerence, which Antiquity always thought 
fit to pay to Age, in a little Story which 
has, found a Place in an Author that al- 
ways will give Diverſion. It happen d at 
Athens, during a publick Repreſentagion 
of ſome Play exhibited in Honour of the 
Commonwealth, that an Old Gentleman 
came too late for a Place ſuitable to his 
Age and Quality. Many af the Young 
Gentlemen, who obſerv'd the Difficulty 
and Confuſion he was in, made Signs to 
him that they would accommodate him 
if he came where they ſate: The good 
Man buſtled through the Crowd accor- 
dingly ; but when he came to the Seats 
to which he was invited; the Jeaſt was to 
ſic cloſe, and expoſe him, as he ſtood, 
out of Countenance, to the whole Audi- 
ence. The Frolick went round all the 
Athenian Benches. But on thoſe Occati- 
ons there were alſo particular Places aſ- 
ſigned for Foreigners: When the good 
Man skulk'd towards the Boxes appointed 
for the Lacedæmonians, that honeſt People 
more Virtuous than Polite, rofe up all to 
a Man, and with the greateſt Reſpect re- 
ceiv'd him among them. The Athenians 
being ſuddenly touch'd with a Senſe of 
the Spartan Virtue and their own Dege- 
neracy, gave a Thunder of Applauſe; and 
the Old Man cry'd out, the Athenians _ 
£7 = 
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derſtand what is good, but the Lacedæmoni- 
ans practiſe it. That Age has a peculiar 
Right co Regard, is paſt Diſpute ; Na- 
ture teaches it; Religion enjoins it; and 
Cuſtom has made it good. If we Exa- 
mine the Reaſons of this Priviledge, we 
ſhall find them ſatisfactory and well- 
grounded. For, | 

Old Age is moſt Remarkable for its 
Knowledge and Wiſdom ; When we firſt ' 
come into the World, we are unimprov'd 
in both Parts of our Nature, neither our 
Limbs, nor Underſtandings are borne at- 
their full Length, but grow up to their 
Stature by gradual Advances. Thoſe who 
have had the longeſt time to furniſh and 


improve in, muſt, generally ſpeaking, be 


the wiſeſt People; where Care and other 
Advantages are equal. Men of Years have 
feen greater Variety of Events; have more 
Opportunities of remarking Humours and 
Intereſts. Thus therefore they may trace 
their Actions to the firſt Exerciſes of Rea- 
fon. Farther, Old Perſons have the beſt 
Opportunities for reviewing their Opi- 
nions, and bringing their Thoughts to a 
Second Teſt ; for trying what they took 
upon Truſt, and correcting the Errors of 
Education. And thus their Judgment be- 
comes more exact: They may know more 
things, 
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things, and know them better, and more 
uſefully than others. 

A greater Priviledge of Age than theſe, 
is a Freedom from thoſe impetuons Paſ- 
fions wherewith Youth is commonly over- 
fway'd. For as our natural Heat decays, 
fo does the Heat of our inordinate Af. 
fe&tions abate ; and the weakned Appe- 
tites are ſubdued to Reaſon, The Tem- 
perate Old Man in the Story, when one 
ſhew'd him a beautiful Face, could An- 
fwer, I Bave long ſince left to be Eye-fick 7 
And another could as frankly ſay of Plea- 
fure, I have gladly withdrawn myſelf from 
the Service of that imperious Miſtreſs. The 


' lefs our Minds have to do with our Bodies 


the better, and if Age puts an End to our 
Deſires, and does the Buſineſs of Virtue, 
there can be no Cauſe of Complaint; 

Our Exemption from Paſſions in our 
Age is partly the Effect of Conviction and 
Experience; the Danger is conſider'd bet- 
ter, and the Indecency more diſcoverd 
than formerly. The Conſtitution likewiſe 
contributes. its Share, the Current of the 
Blood moves more gently, and the Heat 
of the Spirits abate. This Change makes 
the Mind more Abſolute, and the Coun- 


ſels of Reaſon better regarded. And thus 


the Exceſſes of Anger and Defire grow. 
leſs Intemperate.. Age views the Under- 
taking: 
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taking on all Sides, and makes fewer O- 
miſſions in the Scheme: It computes more 


exactly upon Hopes and Fears, and weighs 


Difficulty and Succeſs with better Judg- 


ment. In ſhort this is the time in which 
the Mind is moſt Diſcerning and Diſpaſ- 
ſionate; furniſh'd with the beſt Materials 


for Wiſdom, and beſt  diſpos'd to uſe 


al 


In the next place, we accuſe our Age 
of many Weakneſſes, and Indiſpoſitions; 


But theſe Imputations muſt not be Uni- 


verſal : Many of theſe are the Faults of 


the Perſon, not of the Age. As all Wine 
doth not turn Sour with Age, no more 


doth every Nature, There are thoſe who 
are Pettiſn and Crabbed in Youth; there 
are on the contrary thoſe, who are Mild, 
Gentle, and Sociable, in their decay'd 
Years. There are thoſe who are Crazy in 
their Prime ; and there are thoſe who in 
their Wain are Vigorous. There are 
thoſe who eer the fulneſs of their Age, 
have. loſt. their Memory; and there are 
_ thoſe whole Intellectuals have ſo happily 
held out, that they have been beſt at the 
laſt, Many of the Ancient Ph:Joſophers 
and Romans were Examples of this Truth, 
Health, Vigour, and Senſe, hold out ſome- 
times to the length of a long Journey. 
Plato enjoy'd them all at Eighty, and fo 
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did the Elder Cato. Tully was more than 
Sixty when he wrote his famous PHip- 
picks ; in which his Rhetorick is not only 
more Correct, but more Moving and Tem- 
peſtuous, than in his Younger Orations. 
To make up the Summ of our Ad- 
vantages from Years, I think the chief 
Benefit of our Age is, our near Approach 
to our Journey s End. For the End of 
all Motion is Reft ; which when we have 
once attain'd, there remains nothing but 
Fruition. Now our Age brings us (after 
a weary Race) within ſome Breathings 
of our Goal: For if Loung Men may 
die, Old Men muſt. 88 
The Carnal Heart may bewail his Con- 
dition, and complain of Nature as Nig- 
gardly in her Diſpenſations of the ſhorteft 
Time to her Nobleſt Creature, envying 
the Oaks, which many Generations of 
Men muſt leave ſtanding and in a State of 
Flouriſhing. This repining is no Wonder 
in him, who is ſuch a Worldling, that 
ke chinks himſelf here at home, and looks 
upon Death as a Baniſhment. He hath 
lac'd his Heaven here, below, and can 
ſee nothing in his Remove, but either An- 
nihilation or Torment, But for Chriſtians, 
who know, that whilf we are preſent in the 
Body, we are abſent from the Lord; and do 
juſtly account ourſelves Foreigners, ur 
Ne N e 
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Life a Pilgrimage, and Heaven our Home ; 
how can we but Rejoyce, that after a te- 
dious and painful Travel, we do now draw 
near to the Threſhold of our Father's 
Houſe, wherein we know there are many 
Manſions, and all Glorious ? Should we 

not bluſh to hear an Heathen ſay, If God 
would offer me the Choice of renewing my 

Age, and returning to my firſt Child-hood, I 
ſhould heartily refuſe it; for I ſhould be both, 
after I have paſſed ſo much of my Race, to 


be call d back from the Goal to the Bars of 


my firſt ſetting out? And ſhall a Chriſtian 
whine and pule at the Thought of his Dit- 
ſolution 2 Where is our Faith of an Heaven, 
if having been ſo long Sea-beaten, we 
be loth to think of putting into the ſafe 
and bleſſed Harbour of Immortality ? 
Tis time, that I ſhould think of ending 
with Advice, how we may make our lat- 
ter Days moſt Eaſy and Pleaſant. If we 
would enter. upon Age with Advantage, 
we muſt take care to be regular and ſig- 
nificant in our Youth. Libidinoſa etenim, 
& intemperans Adoleſcentia, ffetum Corpus 
tradit Senectuti; ſays Cicero. A diſſolute 
and intemperate Youth, delivers the Body 
up Weak to Age. Intemperance antedates 
Infirmities, and doubles them. It revenges 
its own Exceſſes, and plunges us ſooner 
and deeper in the Mire, than otherwiſe 
we 
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we ſhould fall. He that would have his 
Health hold out, muſt not live too faſt. 
A Man ſhould husband his Conſtitution, 
and not throw it away till he has done 
Living, if he can help it. Not to pro- 
vide thus far, is to betray our Senſes; 
and prove falſe to the Intereſt of Eaſe and 
Pleaſure. And as to the Mind, a well 
manag'd Life will be of great Servic®* 

In ſhort, if we would be well provided, 
we muſt begin betimes. Habits of Vir- 
tue, and handſome Performanees, are the 
beſt Preparatives. Let's lay in a ſtock of 
good Actions before-hand : Thefe will ſe- 
cure our Credit without, and our Peace 


within, Tis true, a good Conſcience 


won't make a Man Immortal. But yet 
the Quiet of his Mind often keeps him 


from wearing out ſo faſt. It ſmooths his 


Paſlage to the other World, and makes 
him ſlide into the Grave, by a more gen- 
tle and inſenſible Motion, And when 
the Body is ſhaken with Diſeaſes, when 
it bends under Time or Accident, and 
appears juſt ſinking into Ruine; tis ſome- 
times ſtrangely ſupported from within: 
The Man is propp'd up by the Strength 
of Thought ; and lives. upon the Chear- 
fulneſs and Vigour of his Spirit, Pleafant 
Retroſpections, eaſy Thought, and com- 
fortable Preſages are admirable Opiates; 


they 
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they help to aſſwage the Anguiſhes, and 
diſarm the Diſtempers of Age; and al- 
moft make a Man deſpiſe his Miſery. 
. To be afraid of growing Old, is to be 
afraid of growing Wiſe, and being Immor- 
tal. As if we could be Happy too ſoon ! 
One would think, we ſhould be glad to 
go upon a further Diſcovery ; and that 
Cuwmoſity ſhould almoſt carry us into the 
other World. Do we not complain of 
Diſtaſtes in this Life, do we not feel a 
Satiety of the ſame Images, what is there 
then further to detain our Fancies here 
below? Death, conſider'd in this Light, 
is no more than paſſing from one Enter- 
tainment to another. If the preſent Ob- 
jects are grown tire ſom and diſtaſteful, 
it is in order to prepare our Minds for a 
more exquiſite Reliſh of thoſe which are 
Freſh and New. If the good things we 
have hitherto enjoy d are tranſient, they 
will be ſucceeded by thoſe which the in- 
exhauſtible Power of the Deity will ſup- 
ply, to eternal Ages. If the Pleaſures of 
our preſent State are blended wich Pain 
and Uneaſineſs, our future Will. conſiſts 
of ſincere unmixed Delights. Bleſſed 
Hope! The Thought whereof turns the 
very Impreflions of our Nature into Oc- 
caſions of Comfort and Joy, * 0 
f ; ut 
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But our Fears prevail, and Death is 
view'd with the utmoſt Horror. We were 
not Men, if we did not fear him; He is the 
King of Terror, and therefore may and 
muſt command it, but would we acquaint 
ourſelves with him more, we ſhould fear 
him leſs. Let us inure our Eyes to the 


ſight of Death, and that Face ſhall begin 


not to diſpleaſe us. Our Fears are apt 
to imagine, and to aggravate Evils. We 


may look upon him as an utter Abolition 


or Extinction of our Being; and Nature 
then muſt needs ſhrink back at the 
Thought of not being at all. But this is 
a foul and dangerous Miſpriſion. What 
Reaſon have we to be afflited with that 
which is the common Condition of Man- 
kind ? Death is the ſame to all ; the Dif- 
ference is in the Diſpoſition of the En- 
tertainers. Could we have been then ca- 
pable of the uſe of our Reaſon, we ſhould 
have. been more afraid of coming into the 
World, than we are now of going out: 
For our Birth begins our Miſeries, our 
Death ends them. Our Birth enters the 
beft of Men into a wretched World, our 
Death enters the Good into a World of 
Glory. But the Soul and Body, like old 
Companions, are loth to part ; yet it is 
but the forbearing their wonted Society 
for. a while ; they do but take leave - 
* eac 
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each other, till they meet again never te 
be divided. Did we not believe a Reſur- 
rection of the one part, and a reuniting 
of the other, we had reaſon to be ut- 
ry daunted with the Thought of a 
Diſſolution, now we have no cauſe to be 
diſmay'd with a little Intermiſſion. The 
Death which we ſo fear and flee from, 
doth but reſpite Life for a while, doth 
not take it away, the Day will come 
which ſhall reſtore us to the Light again. 
When we are weary of our Days Labour, 
are we afraid of Reſt? The Philoſophers 
of Old were wont to call Sleep the Bro- 
ther. of Death ; Death is no other than 
Sleep itſelf ; a Sleep both ſure, and ſweet; 
when we lie down at Night to our Re- 
poſe, we cannot be ſo certain to awake 
again in the Morning, as when we lay 
ourſelves down in Death, we are ſure to 
awake in the Morning of the Reſurre- 
ion. | | 
We know but one way of fortifying 
our Souls againſt the gloomy Preſages 
and Terrors of Mind; and that is, by ſe- 
curing to ourſelves the Friendſhip and 
Protection of that Being, who diſpoſes of 
Events and governs Futurity. He ſees, at 
one View, the whole Thread of our Ex- 
iſtence, not only that Part of it which 
we have already paſſed thro', but Ex: 
whic 
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which runs forward into all the Depths 
of Eternity, When we lay us down to 
ſleep, we ſhould recommend ourſelves to 
his Cares ; when we awake, we ſhould 

ive ourſelves up to his Direction. Amidſt 
all the Evils that threaten us, we ſhould 
look up to him for Help, and queſtion 
not but he will either avert them, or turn 
them to our Advantage. Tho' we know 
neither the Time nor the Manner of the 
Death we are to die, we ſhould not be 
at all ſollicitous about it; becauſe we are 
ſure that he knows them both, and that 
he will not fail co comfort and ſupport 
us under them. 
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Buſe of the Underſtanding, a common 
Vice; page 126. 
Academicks, their Preference of Juftice 
to Profit; 130. 
Acquaintance endear'd by Converſation; 73. 
Acquir'd Nobility, its Pretences examin'd; 363, 
364. 23 
- A * the Felicity of the Soul; 170. ; 
Adapting of Authors to a Genius advis'd; 33, 34. 
Advantages of Learning; 3o, zr, 32. 
Advice for the Choice of our Companions; 78. 
£gyptian, his {mart Reply to one impertinently 
CUrious; 332. 
Affectation of Gaiety and Faſhion, its Effects; 125. 
Deſin'd; 156, 3 and Ridicule owing 
? Mea | 


The ludex. 


to it; 157. Symptoms of it; ibid. and 158. In 
our Speech, what; ibid. In Writing; 159. In 
Behaviour; ibid. Misfortune of Affectation; 
160. It always fails of pleaſing; 161. Is al 
ways offenfive; 162. | | 
AfﬀeRion blinds our Faculties; roo. 


Affinity, in Vice and Virtue; 311. In Curioſity 


and Adulteiy; 336. 

Age, an improper Seaſon for learning Languages; 
38. Alpir'd to, and complain'd of; 413. Bo- 
dily Imperfections attending it; 414. Com- 
plaints againſt it derogate from the * of 
our Maker; 415, 416. Inconveniences of it in 
the Mind; 416, 417, 418, Cc. Advantages of 


it; A, 422, 423. c. 

Lleibi "ts 222 himſelf to all Countries; 
106, 107. ; | 

Aera 


xder, his Continence towards the Queen 
Perfia; 339. His weeping at an Infinity & 
Worlds; 371. 

Ambitious Man, tickled with his own Praiſe; 350. 
Anaxarchus held an Infinity of Worlds; 371. 
Anthony and Dolobella, their Friendſhip in Dryden; 


91. | ; 
Apelles, his Reply to a wretched Painter ; 23. 
Ap nce, Cixility aud Reſpect paid to it; 47. 
eople take their Meaſures from it more than 
from Reaſon; 55 
Approbation of others for reſembli 


ling us; 313 


Ariſtotle, his ſaying on Solitude; 71. His Defini- 


tion of Friendſhip ; 91, His Aſſertion of the 
Creation; 285. His Reproof, to à Prater; 319. 
Atheilm, more proceeding from Ignorance than 


Inſidelity; 288. 289. That, and. Superſtition, 


both ſpringing from Ignorance; 293. 
deſcrib'd; 294 | 
2 1 17 _ 288 
An I, his Story,; 320. 2 
| oo 2 28 Attraction. 
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Attraction, a Principle of it in the Souls of Men; 


* in Parents robs Children of due Educa- 
tion; 19. Its Conſequences; 197. 198. 199. 200. 
— appt 3 201. Founded on Error and Folly ; 


Huguſtin (Saint) his Alluſion to ſet out the Danger 
of in Company; 77 
ſtus, his ps LL to yan 4 s Challenge; 152. 
"fl calling out on Vayus for his Legions ; 387 
Authors, their Spirit to be ſtudied more than Con- 
: firvfiion ; ; 34 Why not efteem'd, While Lu. 


ving 3; 175 
B 


Baton, (Lord) his Saying of Converſation ; 1 4% 

Bad Company contagious; 86 

Barber, ( Athenian) his Complication of Loquaci 
ty and Itch of Intelligence; 329 

Begurifur 22 of Fondnels under Oppref: 

ſion ; 256.257 

Behaviour, the Differences of Men to be read i init: 


78 
Bein of a God nt to be doubted ; 5, | 
Benefits of good Ecutverfarion + $ 78. 7 | 
Blaſphemy, — cit 1 1755 85. pecu- 
jar only to Atheiſts; ed for 
ee 8 dels hace 
Bleffings, the moſt common, not to be deſpis's ; 
787855 Fm Ingratitude and Dine fps 


mb > ; our own Imperfections; 309 
Bodily 1 — requiſite; 169. 170 | 
Bohemia (K (King of) retires into a og 409. 410 
'Boldneſs and Bravery diſtinguiſh'd ; 


Bodks, not tos take our eaſures wholly from 
- 3 39 
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Brutal Courage, miſtaken Honour; 140, 14 
Bulſtrode (Sir Richard) quoted for a Story; 409. 


- 410 , HI en 
Burnet, (Dr.) his Theory of the Earth quoted; 
Buſy body, his Character; 334 Þ pa e 
Bulineſs of Lite and Death a great Study; 192 


C 


Calamity inſupportable, when ; 93 
Calumny, the Female Charter; 314 . 
Candid- Diſpoſition, its Deſcription and Effects; 
Io | „ 
Capnibals to themſelves, who ; 92 
Cards and Dice to be uled with caution ; 187 
Cenſor, who only ſhould play it; 309 
Charity, and good Offices, recommended; 51. 32 
Cbarondas puniſh'd Adultery and malignant Curio- 
fity alike; 336 | | . a e 
Cheating, the Trade of profeſs'd Gameſters; 190 
Chriſtian and Gentleman made inconſiſtent Appel» 
lations; 141. Chriſtians ſhould not repine at 
Death; 425 S einn 
Cicero, his Aſſertion of Nature without Learning; 
27. Much indebted to. Books himſelf ; ibid. 
His Remark on a Tragedy of Pacuviw; 94 His 
dilallowing Retirement to ſome; 390. 391. 
_ © Remark of Solitude; 394 eee: 
Civility and Reſpect | wow to Appearance; 47 
Commendation and Reprehenſion the Offices of a 
Friend; 105 ö n e eve 
Common Fighters, Murtherers by Principle; 147 
Compariſon of Friend and Flatterer; 102. 103. 1 
Compaſſion and Long-ſuffering made. Objections 
_ againft Providence; 296. 297 W 
Conduct turns upon Two Axes; 313 AND 
Conference of Improvement, the principal End of 
Wile Men's Company ; 86 


Conjugal 
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Conjugal Love, its Character and Eneomium; 244 
Conſcience, a convincing Argument of Providence; 


300 0 e 
Conſtancy of Mind, a ſovereign Remedy againſt 
Misfortunes; 378. 379 | 0 
Contentment, the utmoſt we can hope for in this 

World; 368 | | 
Converſation, one of the nobleſt Priviledges of 

- Reaſon; 72. The Benefit of it, a conſiderable 

Improvement; 73. Cautions againſt a raſh one; 

74. Common Faults of Converſation; ibid. ana 

23. A calual one, an Avenue to Friendſhip ; 

87, Comfort of Life depends on it; 110 
Correſpondence of the Parts in the Creation; 72 
Covetoulneſs, defin'd; 1958. Covetous Man, no 

Moraliſt; ibid. and 199. A defect of Age; 419 
Country Eſquire, a Satyrical Character of him; 2c. 
Courage, and Honour, eſſential in our Characters; 

130. Without Conduct and Conſcience, perni 
cious; 138. Its Springs; 139. Muſt be blen- 

ded with Fortitude; 155 
1 general Fauit of them; 121. Pleaſam'ſt 

part of Life, when; 123. Wrong Method ot 

them, occaſion of unhappy Marriages; 124 
Crates, his Reproof to negligent Fathers; 18 
Cure for indiſcreet Love preſcrib'd ; 122 © 
Curioſity, - a Diſtemper of Envy and 111-nature ; 
* 150 Our Curioſity ſhould turn upon our ſelves; 

id. and 333. Like Adultery; 336. Diſſwa- 
fives from it; ibid. Rules for prevention of it; 


337- 338 | 
* made an Oſtentation of Rags and Naſti- 
nels ; 19. 
Cyrus, his Continence towards Panthea. 
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| Danger, of Company; 76. Of Flateerer of. 
gn not to be ard; 428. 429. 430. 7 Method 
of fortifying our ſelves again oft it; 30. Br. 
uty to prepare our ſelves for it; 195 
Defedt and Fe Follies paſs for Demonſtrations of our 
ort 
Fes Let Maxim of his; 312 
Deportoent 1 Children, an E dene of their Eu- 
cation; 
Deſeripion of Reaſon and Religian, by Drjden: 
280, 281. 
Deſhabile, ridicul'd ; 4 
Deſires, immoderate, obſtruct our Content; 376. 
Dettaction and Calumny, mean Vices; 5 306, How 
ro be overcome in us; 312. iu 
Diogenes, his abe Nhe jon of a Tutor ; 6. His Re- 
mark on the Nbodian and Lacedamonian e of 


Di eſs ; 5 


Dich his Countiers affect to be din: GSS 
Dine of Truſt, rroubleſom in Society; 3 


109 
Diſcontent, magnified by. the View. of. ous awn 
iſeries; 381. A mixture of Anger and; Grief; 
3 15 Diſcontented Man, his Charadter 3. 385. 


Di 0 * raiſes Fancy and reinforces Reaſon 5 73. 
edantry in it unpardonable; 0 
Bier 4 Companions, who 75 | 
iſquier Kruggled with, E Pain 5 5 370 
Diſtreſſes, of our ellow Creatures faguld:wark:us 


to Compaſſion; 203 | 
Diverſions, particular not to be preſcrib'd ; 185. 
Thoſe of the Theater recommended ; 186. 
Divine Power only free from Error; 5 312 
Dreſs, 
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ſs, Young People apt to Pride themſelves too 
much in it; 46. kev e deſign of Cloathes ; 
J. 48. Dreſs excus'd, as contributing to make 
us agreeable ; 49. A Medium to be obſerv'd 
in it; 50. 66. 67. Fools moſt proud of Finery 
in it; 52.53. Heraldry of Dreſs aſcertain'd, the 
Author's Wiſh ; ibid. Tradeſmen often Suffer- 
ers by pretenders in Dreſs; 34. Ignominious to 
ſtand indebted tor our Finery ; ibid. Some Ad- 
vantage of it requir'd in Magiſtrates; 56. Too 
much Nicety in it poiſons the Diſpoſition tc 
ood Offices; 58. e of the times, a Plee 
for it; ibid. Shortneſs of Life and Duties in- 
joyn'd ſhould make us think of more than lay- 
ing out our Time on Dreſs and Faſhion ; 60. 
eration and Decency in it, will ſecure us 
from Diſreſpect or Ridicule; 70 
Drinking, cuſtom of it owing to Complaiſance 
and Importunity ; 229. A Vice without inten. 
tion; 233. Its Conſequences; 235. 236. Drun- 
kard, his Character; 234. 235. Drunkenneſs, 
defin'd a Delirium by the Philoſophers ; 320 
Duelling, cenſur'd ; 142. 143. 144 The Triumph 
of the Faſhion ; 145. Not improv'd into Coin- 
mon-Law; 146. Acting againſt the Govern- 
ment; 147. 148, Guſtom, made a Plea for it; 
151 | 
Dying for Love, eommon in Romances; 122 


E. 


Early Paſſions cenſur'd ; 116 

Eaſe of Fortune, eſſential in Marriage; 254 

Eating, Drinking, and Sleeping, Three important 
Articles in Lite ; 168 

Ebriety, Cautions againſt it; 239. 240 

Education, a Work of the higheſt Moment; 9. 
The Want of it an Injury to the Publick ; 10. 
| 4 Youth: 
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Youth the proper Seaſon for it, 12, 13. Good 
Qualities buried without it; 15. As much a 
Duty on Parents, as maintaining their Children; 
17. The beſt Portion; 23. Teaches us our 
Duty; 24. To be beſtowed according to the 
Parent's Abilities 3 25. Points of it, indepen- 
dant on Fortune; 26. Latin and Language, 
the leaſt parts of it; 37 

Empedocles, his ſaying on the People of Agrigen- 
tum; 14 | 

Emulation, what; 178 

Engliſb men, mightily turn'd to Humour; 227 

Envy, defin'd; 174. That and Hatred, their Re- 
ſemblance ; ibid. and 175. An ill natur'd Vice; 
176. Its Reliefs; 177. Envious Man always 
ungrateful; 178. His Character; 179. Preyen- 
tions of it; 180. 181 F719 

Epidetus, of Contentment ; 369. 370 

E pueweans, prejudic'd againſt Poetry; 35. One of 
their Injunctions; 36 5 

Equivocations, condemn'd; 207 SRL 

Errors of Gallantry more pernicious than of Liber- 
tiniſm; 126 | | 

Eſdrat, his Commendation of Truth; 216 
uripides, his Obſervation on Truth; 102 _ 

Example, more prevalent than Precept; 111 

Exceptious Perſons, deſcrib'd ; 153 | 

Exerciſe, diftinguiſh'd from Labour ; 169, The 
Neceſſity of it to the Body; Did. and 170. Re- 
commended by Dryden; 171 DEN 

Expoſing of Frailties in Marriage, cenſur'd ; 261. 
262 * T1 

Expreflions, Criminal Indecencies of them make 


the Danger of Society; 80 


F. Failings 
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Failings of another Perſon to be made Leſſons of 
Inſtruction to our ſelves; 306 . 
Faith, Motives to it; 278. 279. Weakneſs, of it 
to be pitied; 279, The Difference betwixt 
Faith and Reaſon ; 280. 281. &c. to 285. 
Faſhions, a Folly to ſurtender our ſelves to them; 
50. Tranſitory; ibid. lead into Improprieties 
in Conduct; 62 | | 
Father, a Wile one like an artful Painter; 22 
* Prepoſſeſſions in Marriage f1equiſite; 
203 
Fear of Cowardice, its Effects; 143 | 
Flattery, defin'd; 98. Who moſt ſubjected to it; 
ibid. grows from two large Ideas of our own Me- 
tit; 99. Flatterer deſetib'd; 102 f 
Follow Nature, the Direct ion of an Oracle; 1617 


Folly in a Wife, its unfortunate Conſequences :- 
25 | 
Fo * Species of them deſcrib'd; 48.49. 66. There 
ould be a Medium kept betwixt a Fop and a. 
' Sloven; 68. . 
Forgivenels of Injuries, the greateſt Act of the 
umane Mind; 143 8 | 
Fortitude, deſcrib'd; 138. Muſt be under the Di- 
" reftion of Reaſon; ibid. makes a Man invulne- 
iable;z 133 * 
Forwardqgeſs to be diſoblig'd, incident to Age; 416. 
17 Ly = 
Pede from Paſſions a Privilege of Age; 422 
Friend, another-lelf; 88. Uleful Friends, who; 39. 
How to be treated; 96. Profeſſing one, chaia- 
cteriz'd; 101. True one, characteriz d; ibian. 
Friends to be tried like Mony; 104 * 
Friendſhip, what requird in it; 89. 90. Its Ad- 
Vanrages ; 92. 93. 112.113, Nothing moze a- 
Us gree- 


Fhe Index, 
greeable to Nature; 93. Its Force exemplified ; 
94. Ought not to be founded on ſordid Inte- 
teſt; 95. Freedoms of it; ibid. and 96. Eſta- 

bliſh'd on the Principles of Nature, never diſ- 
ſolv'd; 96. Injuſtice inconſiſtent with it; ibid. 

and 97. Ouly to be diſſolv'd by Death; 114. 

But a faint Reſemblance of Conjugal Love; 273 
rugality of the Antients ſhould be a curb to our 
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Future State, proſpect of it a comfort to our Souls; 
287. 288 N * | 
G. 


Gallantiy,,a piece of Faſhion; 115. Should be a- 
grombls ro . and Pieiy; 126. True Gel- 
ntry deſctib' d; 129. Should rife out of Reli - 
gion and the 8 * IEEE "2M 
Gaming, the Ruin ouſands ; 187, A Dif-- 
courle again it; ibid, and 188. 19 

Garulity, a Vice not curable; 317 


Generoſity, its Character; 154 5 | 
Jupiter's Threfhold ; 


9 and Evil, not plac'd at 

0 | | ; 

Good Nature more agreeable in Converſation than 
Wit; 21 tp | 1 55 

Good Senſe requir'd in a Wife, as well as Beauty ; 
151. 252. 253 

Goods of Fortune, on what Condition held; 202 

Graciouſneſs of Language commended ; Br 
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H. 


Halifax (Lord) bis Deſcription of Honour; 136. 

1457 | 

Hannibal, unmann'd by the Looſeneſs of Campania; 
110 ü 


Happi- 
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Happinefs, founded: on Wiſdom and Virtue; 376 
377. Impracticable without Society; 394 
Hard to diſcover Flatterer from Friend; 106. Im- 
ſſible to aſcertain Rules for it; 18 
Haywood, his Encomium on Conjugal Love; 245. 


2.46 
nato of the Idle Man; 163. Of Prudence in Talk; 


18 ä 
Reneſty, and Virtue, lie in the e of a good 
Education; 17. Honeſty, a Man's Intereſt; 131 
The Support of Commerce; ibid. Its Effects; 
132. Honeſt Man's Character; 133 ä 
Honour, twofold; 130. Only to be met with in 
Noble Minds; 134. Treated as Chimerical by 
ſome; 135. True Honour, confin'd to Forti- 
tude; 138. Miſtaken Notions of it; 140. 141. 
Honour to be defended, a Maxim of Cuſtom'; 
146. True Honour, defin'd; 135 
Horace, on our partiality to our 3 3.0. His 
Caveat againſt Lmpertinent Curiofity; 33 r. | 
Humane Friendſhip, founded on the Wants and Im- 
perfections of Nature; go, 
Humble Man, his Character; 355 
Humour, every one ambitious of it; 216. Defin'd 
by Negatives; ibid. True Humour, wherein it 
V N 227. Cautions againſt ſtraining after 
it; 22 


Huſband, not to be affected with Trifles; 259, 264 
I. 


 Janblichus, quoted on the Ruling of the Tongue; 

Jdleneſs, and Ina&tivity accounted heinous by An- 
tiquity; 163. Idle Man, a kind of Monſter in 
= Ces 4 164. Conlequeaces cf Idlezuel: ; 
167. 16 


Jealouſy, not to be haibaurd in Marriage; 205. 
Defin'd ; 


The Index. 
Defin'd; 266. Its Effects; 267. 268. Its Tor- 
ment; ibid. and 269. 270. Cautions againſt it; 
ibid. and 271 NE 
I-nature paſfes for Wit; 220 
Impatience, its greateſt Caule ; 369 
Impertinent Curioſity, coincident with Garrulity; 
328. Character of it; 330. 331 | 
Impertinent Studies, what; 192 
Imprecations, cenſur'd; 84 
Improprieties, what, committed in Diſcourſe; 75 
Improvement of our time avoided ; 172. 173. 
- Inconftancy, diſturbs the Harmony of Life; 248. 
Its fatal Conſequences ; 249 
Incoatinence, puniſh'd in the Male ; 249 
Eacredulity and Indifference natural to Men; 275 
Indolence to an Hereafter cenſur'd; 276. 277, 
Incbriation ef Words, what; 320 ht 
Inegualities, inconfiſtent with Friendſhip ; 95. 
Injurious Liberties in Diſcourſe cenfur'd ; 8r 
Imvſtice, to appear juſt and be a Rnave; of | 
Integrity of Nature argues Greatneſs of Mind; 


205 

Intemperance in Youth creates Weakneſs in Age; 
426 | | 

Invitation to Drinking, how it runs; 233 

9 and Caution to be employ'd in the Choice 
of Friends; 86. Judgment eſſential to the Re- 
gulation of Wit; 225 

Juvenal, on our propenſity to Scandal; 307. His 
Addreſs ta the Nobility; 362 


K. 
Knights-Errant, inverted, who ; 127 
Knowledge, the Uſefulneſs of it ſhould excite our 


Ambition; 191. Muſt be follow'd by Practice; 
304. Knowledge and Wildom peculiar to Age; 


422 
* L. Laca- 


The Index. 
| a 


Lacedamonians, their Reſpect to an Aged Man - 
21 

Lan uages, to be ftudied Young; 38. Youth can- 

not be over-burthen'd with them; ibid. Are the 
Keys of Sciences; 39. Learning Remote and 
Uſeleſs ones, cenſur'd; 44 9 

Laws, owing to Difhonefty more than Weakneſs ; 

131 

Leaning, a Recollection of our Ideas; 29. The 
Figures» we make with this Accompliſhment a 
proper Incentive to it; 30. The Vice of it, 
what; 32. 33. When uſeful; 34. Prejudices 
againſt it; 39. 41. Deſign of it; 40. 41. Not 
of equal importance to every one; 41. Should 
be Univerſal in Men of Figure; 42. An in- 
diſcreet value of Trifles has done it great Diſ- 
ſervice; 44. 43. A plauſible pretence for Pride; 
357. Confuted; 358. 3 59. 30 | 

Levity of Addreſtes, cenſur'd; 120. Women be- 
tray d by them; ibid. Levity of Mind, hindrance 
to our Repoſe ; 377- 378. | 

Libertines abroad, ill. natur'd at home; 250 

Life, without Morality an unealy Being; 119 

Locrians, their Policy to prevent unreaſonable Im- 
pert inence; 335 | 

Loguacity, defin'd; 315 

Lols of Conſtitution, an effect of Drinking; 231. 
8 

Law. its force and effects; 116. 117. Diſt inguiſn'd 
from Luft ; 118. 119. Made in a Romantick ſtile, 
condemn'd ; 121 | 

Lover's Declaration in Terence; 259 

Lucretius, on retreating from Danger; 392. 353 

' Luſt, painted as a Satyr by the Poets; 118. 


Luxury, 
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Luxury, and Avarice, great Principles of Action; 


I 
Lycurgus, his Management of two Whelps; Ir 
Lying, a current Faculty; 204. St. John's Decifion 

of a Lye; 207. Its Conſequences; 208. 2< 9.210. 

Its Ignominy ; 211. 212. Preventions again 

it ; 216, 217 | | | 


M. 


Madneſs. in private Men to form their Wardrobe 
from the manner of the Nobility ; 61 | 
Manners, not to be neglected while we poliſh our 
Underſtandings; 40 | 
Manual Arts; a part of Exerciſe ; 183 
Marriage, defin'd; 242. Neceſſary Confiderations 
| 22 to it; 243. Four things eſſential io 
ſting Happineſs in it; 247. Its Secrets to be 
held facred ; 262. Directions for ſecuring Hap- 
Pineſs in this State; 263. 264. 265, &c. Entred 
into without Expectations off Happineſs ; 272 
Matrimonial Contract mutual; 208 | 
Men, live like Travellers; 17. Should confider 
themſelves as future Fathers; 22, Man of meer 
. outfide a Contemptible Animal; 48. Diſtin- 
i'd more by Mien and Behaviour, than 
reſs; 51. Man of Faſhion, and Man of Me- 
rit deſcrib'd ; 59, Man judg'd by his Compa- 
ny; 65. Men axe Members of one great Body; 
110. Motive of their Lives ſeen in their A- 
ctions, 119. Bluſh at being known to be Huſ- 
bands; 260. 26r 8 
Menander, againft liſtening to Calumny; 308 
Mental Reſervations, condemn'd ; 207. 208 
Merit and Faſhion diſtinguiſh'd by the Polite; 59 
M:%g9p1a0mWmia, in Learning, what; 44 
Milton, his Deſcription of Marriage; 242. 243 
Miſtreſſes, ador'd rather than lov'd; 123 
Mixture, 
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Mixture, the, neceſſary for a perfect Poem; 28 

Modeſty, ſhould reign in all Diſcourſes, 83. True 
and falſe Modeſty, defin'd ; 238. 239. Modeſty 
compounded ; 347. Modeſt Man and fiugal 
Man compar'd; 352 | 

Morality, when, à great part of our Religion; 
304 GT TY . 


N. 


Natural Capacity, impair'd by-Diſufe, improv'd 
by Inſtructions; 29 | 
Natura] Endowments, to be affifted by Leaming; 


28 | 3 
Natural Man, his Ignorance; 282. 283. 284 
Nature, does thin vain; 156 F 
Newſmongers, their Character; 33777 . 
Nobility, a plauſible prerence for Pride; 357. Con- 

futed, 360. 361. 362. 363. 364 2 
Nobler to pardon than relent ; 154 

O I 
Oaths, cenſurd ; 83. Savour of Levity and Pro- 
' faneneſs A ibid, Cuftomary, and uſed as Exple- 

tives; 84 aps 1 2 
Oblcenity in Diſcourſe, reprov'd ; 82. Like Oyt 

_ Linnenz 83. Implies Diſhoneſty of Heait; 

WA 
Old Age, the Univerſal Wiſh; 413. The Evil 

days mentioned by the Preacher, conjeRuted to 

mean Age; 414. A State of Weaknels, and In- 
fignificancy; 415. Not to be repin'd at; ibid. 

and 416. Its Inconveniences; 416. 417. 418. 

19. 420, Its Advantages, 420. 421. 422. &c. 

Directions to make our latter end ealy ; 426. 

427. Kc. To be afraid of growing Old, is to 

be afraid of growing Wile ; 428 on 


| 
| 
| 
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Old Friends, beſt ; 97 r 

Oreſtes and Pylades, their Friendſhip; 94 

Origin of Friendſhip conſider'd; 90. 91 

Otway, his Jaffier and Belvidera quoted; 256. 257 
Over-large Expences in Vanity cenſur'd ; 63. 64 
Over-ratzng our ſufficiency, common in Age; 418. 
Ovid, his Remark on Tacitumity ; 325 


P. 
Pageantry and Show but the Trappings of Gran- 
_ Ceurs 395 | | 


Paradice, inſupportable without Commerce ; 72 
Phalaris, his Reproof to Cleaſtratus; 399 | 
Phocion, his Wife an Example of Pru ence ; 69 
Phocylides, his Definition of Love; 120. His Con- 
jugal Advice; 243. | 
Nato, his Deſcription. of the ſupreme Being; 213. 
Compares Human Life to a Game at Dice; 372 


- Pleafure, Friends aim at, what; 87. Pleaſure and 


Recreation neceſſary; 183, Not to be made the 
chief purſuit of Life; 183. Only ſuch, when 
purſued with Moderation; 185 
Pliny, his Recommendation of Modeſty in a fine 
3 354. His Remark on Human Deſires; 
387 | | 


Phutarch, his Requiſites in Friendſhip ; 89. 90. His 
Chapter on the differences of a Friend and Flat- 
terer; 109. His Caution againft Intemperance 
230. His Obſervation on Conjugal Precepts; 
263. His Conjecture on Divine Juſtice; 299. 
His Obſervation on the Tongue; 318. His Re- 
mark on the Pratler ; Ry. On Contentment ; 

380. Of living conceal'd; 396 155 ; 
Poetry, Youth muſt take care of being ſeduc'd by 
it; 36. May be inftructed,. by reading Poets 
as they ought; ibid. Poet, born ſuch; 37. 
Poetick 
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Poetick Vein, not to be cheriſh'd in Youth, in 
Mr. Lock's Opinion; ibid. 

Politeneſs, its Character; 82 | 

Pompouſnels, in Equipage or Habit, Vain-glori- 
ous; 57. 58 

Poverty in Married State, its Misfortune; 255 

Power, a plaufible Pretence for Pride; 357. Con- 
futed; 365 

Pratler, a voluntary Traitor ; 321 

Prayer to live long, general; 413 

Prejudices and Jealouſies muſt not ſway us; 104 

Prepoſleſſions and Prejudices inſtrumental to our 
uneafineſs; 384. 385 | | 

Pride, originally founded on Self-love ; 341. De- 
find; 342. Appears under a Thouſand Dilgui- 
ſes; 465 Views of Humane Nature ſhould ex- 
tinguiſn it; 344. How far allowable; 345. 346. 
Several Motives of it; 348. Diſcouragements 
to it; 356. Inconveniences of it, 366. 

Private Revenge dangerous to Society; 150 

Procraſtination, not to be depended on; 14. Too 
often Practis'd; 173 

Profeſſing Friend, Characteriz'd; 101 

Profit and Pleaſure, the Ends propos'd by Study; 


193 

Proud Man, his Character; 355. 356. Of what 
we are to be Proud; 367 

Providence, makes our Follies inſtrumental to the 
Support of others; 64. Its Management, to 
quicken Human Induftry ; 164 


Pythagoras, his Admonition concerning our Off- 


ſpring; 15. His Definition of Marriage ; 242. 
His Inzunction of Silence; 325 | 


Q. 
Qualifications to ſeaſon us for Matrimony, whatz 
2 
18 Queſtions, 


| The Index. 

Queſtions, Directions for anſwering and propoun- 
ding them; 324.325 

QLuintilian, of the Affinity in Vice and Virtue ; 

Quotations, Poetical; in p. 3. 12, 20. 28. 50. 78. 


91. 101. 111. 114. 120. 136. 163. 171. 175. 199. 
42. 245. 256. 259. 262. 266. 22 302. 
307. 308, 310. 318. 325. 326. 331. 357» 362. 392. 


Hen Nl 773. 420. 


R. 


Raillery, falſe Notions of it; 222. 223 

Rake, his Character; 128. 129 | 

Raſhneſs in Friendſhip, condemn'd; 97 

Reading, Cautions in it; 35. And Regulations; 
39. 40. The beſt Diverſion; 191. Errors in it; 
193. 194 Reading our Lives and Actions a 
Duty and Advantage; 194 | 

Reaſon with Honeſty, would ſupply Law; 132. 
Reformation of Life neceſſary in an intended Huſ- 
band; 271. 272 x 
9 of Temper neceſſary in Marriage; 264. 


5 | 
Regulations for Speaking ; 326. 327 
Religion, its Principles A be inculeated early; 15. 
That and Morality made Topicks of Rid ieule; 
221. Taken up as a Faſhion; 276. Conſidered 
under Two general Heads; 227. Not to be 
turned into Raillery ; 86. Gives us a Proſpect 
of a better _ ibid. and 287. Its Charms; 
290. 291. Its Character; 293. Diſcourage- 
ments to it, conſidei'd; zot. 302. &c. Its Ef- 
fects; 302. Sc. Religion, adjuſted; 305 
Religious, and deſite of being thought ſo, diſtin- 
guiſh'd ; 292. 293 | 
Remedies againſt decay of Paſſion ; 257. 258. 
| - Repinings, 
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Repinings proceed from a malignant Temper ; k 


Reprof to Affecters of Leaming;z 43 

pect and Re verence paid to Age; 420. 42 T. 

Kae and 3 of Humour, their Ef- 
ectS 5 383.3 

Reſurrection, beliew d, arms us ; againſt our Diſſo- 
lution; 420 


Retirement, a — of Sleep to wearied Nature; 


go, Often ſought from a Diſguſt taken to the 
orld ; 395. 398. How far to be indulg'd; 40. 
* Religion, its nobleſt Motive; 408. 409. 
uſt be made ſerviceable; 4.0. 11. 
Revenge, the Temper of a Tyrant, — 2 
Riches, meaſured by their Enjoyment; 
Rocheſter (Biſhop of) his Character a WI; 219. 
Romans, no Duelliſts: 151 
Rules, ablolute, for Happineſs in N not 
to de laid down: 2 


Ruſticity in Apparel, condemn'd : 
8. 


Satisfaction, not awarded by Law: 149. Not i in 
our Power from wearing a Sword: 150 
Self- Examination would cure us of Indolence, Gr. 


Sell. lo. H.-love, a grand Flatterer : 1006 © 

Self praiſe, when allowable; 349. Uſually ſallies 
from Self-love : 350 

Seneca, his Rule of Practiſe: 173. Of Awarice : 
197. Of Retirement: 391 

Shadows of Friendſhip, decipher'd by Shakeſpear: 
toi : 

Shakeſpear, his Re rimand to Cenſure: 307. Quo- 

ted, on Coldnefs-in Friendſhip : 101. On Jea- 
louſy : 268. 269. On the CNY of Human 
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Shortneſs of Time, a general Complaint : 182 
| Simonides, his Reflection on an immoderate Talker: 
| 2 1 © 7 n daun 
. and Plainneſs, out of Faſhion: 205. 
Sincerity and Truth, their Encomium: 213. 214. 
215. 216 Ir 2 
Singularity, has a Spice of Arrogance in it : 57. 
ingularity in Habit adds nothing to Merit : 60 
Sirach (Son of) his Remark on Friendſhip: 97. 98 
Slander, defin d: 307. Credulity to it, .cenſur'd : 
308. How to correct an Habit of it in us: 312. 
313. Slanderer, look'd upon with Scorn 314. 
lander, the Priviledge of the Tea- table and 
Drawing- room: ibid FT 
Sloth, receives Strength from its Continuance © 166, 
More Toil in it than in an Employment: 167 
Slovenlineſs, defin'd: 67. and cenſur'd: 688 
Sobriety of Habit, a Recommendation of Under- 
ftanding : 49 rn F 
Social Appetite: in. Human Souls, the Spring of 
Moral Actions : 72 
Socrates, his Notion of Learning: 29. His An- 
_ to Gorgias : 3t. His Advice to Friend» 
ip: 97 528 : | 
Solitude, its Recommendation: 391. 392. 40t. 402 
40% c. Mot ives to it 405. 406. Diſcou- 
ragements to it: 3934394. c. Gives too much 
Leiſure for Reflection, 395. Condemns Worth 
to 'Qbſcurity : 397. 308. Impaitrs the natural 


Parts : 399 
Solomon, of the ſloathful Man: 166. His Opinion 
of Modeſty : 355 
Solon, his Law for Incontinence: 249 - 
Studies of Uſe, and Curiofity, diſtinguiſh'd : 192 
Superficial Scholars cenſur'd: 85 | 
Superſtition defin'd: 294. Diſtinguiſh'd from 
Atheiſm ;- bid e 
Sweating, is calling God to teſtify to our Difobe- 
e dience: 
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dience : 84. Implies want of Senſe and Reli- 
gion: ibid. A Folly, which has no Tempta- 
tion to excuſe it: ibid. 


1. x, 


Tatkative Perſons tireſome: Rs 315. How mor- 
tified: 319 

Temperance, no determinate Rule for it: 230. A 
Preſervative to be practis'd by all Perſons - ibid. 
Its Advantages: 240. 

Temple of Honour — be come at by the way of 
Virtue: 136. 

Temple, (Sir 2 liam). his Rules for Drinking 


Theater-Diverſions, of a Moral Nature: 186 

Theognis, his Cenſure of Garrulity : 326. 

Theopbraſtus, his Defni nition of Slovenlineſs : 67, 
Of Slander: 307. Of Loquacity : 31s | 

Thucydides, his Saying of immediate Revenge: 
276. His Account of Heroick Archievements in 

antjent Times: 361 | 

T iber nu, his Motives of Retirement: 406 

299808 (rhe) fortified by Nature: 318 
—_— obtainable from an impartial Survey 

| of our ſelves: 374. 375. Motives to it: 388. 

2 the moſt pernicious of People: 321 

Trifles, Occaſions of the greateſt 7 in Mar- 
riage: 26 

True Send. Characteriz d: 101 

Truth, its Praile 21 5. 216. Once forfeited, not 
* be redeem'd: 212. The Body of the ſupreme 


Being: 213. Its Character: 214. 215. 216 
Tull 2 U 


Oblerration on F Om Log Vide 
eo. 


; its 


The. lader. 


U. . n 

Valuation of external Ornaments a Db 

to the Underſtanding: 58 

Vanity, maintains a Number of People: 64. The 

Source of Gallantries: 128 

Vengeance, how painted by the Heathens : 97 

Vent, the Mother of Two'Cupids : 118 

Vice, hard to keep from its'Contagion : 

Virtue, all things ſubſervient to it: 17. "Not to 

be moleſted by Fortune, or Accidents: 14. To 
be begun betimes: 427 

; YON Diſpoſition, requiſite in a Wife: 247, 


24 
E Friendthip, rhe Aricteſt Union on Eanh: 
Unwarrantadle Delights have : an in Farewel : 18. 
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Want of Wit and | Jodgmearths Foundation of in. 
pertinence : 24 

Wealth, ſerves to expoſe Covetouſneſs: 201. 
Wealth or Poverty within ourſelves: 321 

Wieked Companions bring us acquainted with 
Vice: 77 

Wine, not drunk to allay Thirſt: 256. Mode- 
rately taken, its Advantages: ihid, and 237 * 

Wiſdom and Virtue to be ſtudied early . 195 

_ Wiſhing for Youth, in Age, Imperti 12 

Wit, and Humour, pretended to by very dy: 
218. Wit, its Character 219. Turn'd into 

Abſurdity by Affectation: 213. Wit and Judg- 
ment, their Difference 223. Judgment e 4 
tial to the regulation of Wit: 225, Rul 
1 uſe of it: ibid. aud 226 

Words, we ſhould ſet a Guard on them : 6 

may 


W 
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may be pernicious: 81. The Shadows of things: 
206. term'd Winged by Homer 325 

World, link'd together by Love: 88, To be 
conſider'd as a Stage: 380 

Worldly Men, deſcrib'd : 274. 275 

Wry Neck, the Faſhion in Alexander's Reign; 108 


X. 


Xenocrates, his Reply to an Obſcene Queſtion; 83. 
Xenophanes, afraid of doing an ill thing; 239 
Xenophon's ſaying of Self. praiſe; 348 


. 
Youth, undiſeiplin'd, fond of aſſuming the fine 


Gentleman; 20. His Character; 21. 22. Ini- 
tiated in Love and Gallantry; 11 


Z. 


Zeuxis, his Excuſe for his flow Painting; 87 
Zeno, his Reply on the Loſs of all his Goods; 379 
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